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CHAPTER I. 



Juke 17th, 1770. I am in a mighty fluBter^ and no 
wonder, for my father told me this morning he had 
chosen a hnsband for me, and I mnst prepare to receive him 
as a snitor next week. Mercj aUve ! that's short notice ; 
and for a conntry damsel like me, with no gowns of later 
fashion than my grandmother's on her back, tis monstrous 
tiresome to be told snch news. Now, a month ago, my 
father gave me two new gown-pieces of fine Lyons silk, bnt 
madam the mantna-maker thonght there was no ne^ for 
haste, and I warrant me she has not sewn a seam of them 
yet. Well, I must send a message to hurry her to-day. 
and then perchance I shall have my gay silks to figure in, 
when this brave wooer comes. I was going to write young 
wooer ; but,, la' bless me ! he may be older than my father, 
for aught I know. He niay be fat old Sauire Tremaine, or 
gouty Colonel Buggins. This last is mighty rich and yellow. 
He settled in Cornwall when he came home from India, 
partly because Falmouth was. the first port he touched at, 
but chiefly to aggravate all his relatives in Essex, who com^ 
jolting hither once a year, cursing everything Cornish, and 
exalting all things English, till I weary at them. Well, it is 
a long journey from Essex, and the roads here are much as 
the Bomans left them, so there's some cause for ill-temper, 
particularly as the yellow colonel greets them always in 
savage health and spirits. I'll invite them all to ti\i<^ '^^* 
ding if the colonel is the man. 
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Now must I fling down my pen in a minute, for I hear a 

fleasant voice outside my window singing ** Barbara Allen." 
le, the singer, swears I am like hard-hearted Barbara, but 
I Yow he is wrong, though I don't choose to tell him so. 
Listen how he sings :— 

'* slowly she put on her clothes, 
And slowly she went to him." 

But suppose I am not coming at all, my pretty singer ? 
A young damsel, who may be Mistress Colonel Buggins in a 
month, ought not to go philandering about the country with 
a young man. And, besides, there's a proverb says, '* What 
isn't worth fetching isn't worth having," so if he will not 
mount the stairs I stay here and write on. 

Oh I the song is over, but there are steps in the long 
corridor familiar to my ear. I must close my desk, and put 
on my hat, and so off for a ramble. 

19th. What a ride I had yesterday over the common ! 
I like that ride better than any other because I can gallop as 
fiEust as I please, with nothing to stay me save here and tnere 
a low heage of moorstone, which Dump clears at a swing — a 
swing which puts spirit into horse and rider. I am sure if 
I am going to be Mrs. Colonel Buggms I shall need all my 
spirits ; so I have told Vincent that I mean to ride every 
day, rain or shine, and of course he understands that he is to 
go with me. 

Mercy on me I I wonder what my ride would be without 
him ! I should feel like a dish-washer in the rain. I never 
thought of that before. Well, and I don't see why I should 
think of it now. Vincent is always very glad to ride with 
me, although I am lyionstrous stupid, and he is vastly clever; 
he told me only yesterday that he would rather ride with me 
than with any one else in the whole world, and he has seen 
plenty of fine ladies both in London and Paris. At Paris 
ne saw the dauphiness, and although she is wondrous hand- 
some, he said he did not like her face half so well as a little 
Cornish face he knew. Of course he meant me. T felt so 
sure of this that I did not even ask him, but called him a 
great booby to have such bad taste ; whereat he began to 
sing " Barbara Allen," and I, bursting into a hearty laugh, 
galloped on for a mile or more, he racing with me, and 
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neither speaking. Then suddenly drawing rein^ I cried 
out — 

" Vincent, do you know I'm going to be married ? " 

*^ No tricks on travellers, Barbed Allen/' said Vincent. 
^'There's mischief in your eyes^I see them dancing 
wickedly." 

" I am going to be married," I persisted, pursing up my 
mouth to look grave — "to — ^to Colonel Buggins." 

Here the figure of that taU yellow warrior rose up before 
me so ludicrously stiff, that I was &in to laugh ;md laugh 
again, till Du mp , who ought to be used to my madcap ways, 
got restive. When I grew sober again, I was somewhat 
frightened to see Vincent looking grave. • 

*' Patience," he said, " why do you jest in this way on 
Oolonel Buggins, who, after all, is a good man ? " 

" His wig is good, too," said I ; "It looks like a bishop's, 
and his coat was made in the reim of Queen Anne." 

"What has that got to do with the goodness of the man 
Patty ? " 

" Ah ! well, I see my &ther has gained vour consent to 
the match. And, after all, I can make him buy a new 
coat and a laced hat, and a wig with flowing locks like 
yours." 

" Will you have the goodness. Patience, to teU me what 
you are talking of ? " says Vincent, quite gravely. " I don't 
understand a word you say." 

" That's because you would not choose to believe, when 
I told you I was gomg to be married to that good man the 
colonel." 

Vincent caught Dump by the bridle, and so drew me close 
to him, and laid his hand on mine. 

" Say you are jesting, Barbara Allen," he said wistiWOiy. 

" It's no jest," I answered. " You remember yesterday, 
when you came for me, and sang ^Barbara Allen' under 
my wmdow, and I would not come down to the garden ? " 

" I remember it ; but I am so xiaeA to your ill-usage. Miss 
Caerhydon " — this was said with a kiss on my hand — " that 
I took no particular note at the time, though losing all 
patience at last (ah ! it is I who should bear that name, not 
you), I entered and mounted the stairs in ^kUdii \i<^i^£^s:s^% 
haste, I nearly overset Mr. Caerhydon* ^ 
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"Ah ! you met papal Well, he had just been to tell 
me^" 

" Go on : I will not lose my patience." 

Vincent clasped my hand so hard, that I scarce knew what 
patience he was vowing to keep. 

*'Well, he had just commanded me to hold myself in 
readiness to receive my future husband next week." 

** Great heavens I " exclaimed Vincent, " What ! that 
horrible old yellow Indian ! " 

" His yellowness hath nought to do with the goodness of 
the man,'" said I with gravity. 

** What I Miss Caerhydon I " he cried, "will you dare to 
throw away your youth, and beauty, and love — 

" Fiddlesticks' ends I " I interupted. 

" — on an old yellow monkey, m a hideous wig, and coat 
like your grandfather's ? " 

"The coat takes nothing from the good " — I began ; but 
seeing Vincent's discomfited fece, I stayed my wor& with a 
loud burst of laughter. This, however, only half-pleased him. 
. ** Do you mean to marry Mr, Buggins, Miss Caerhydon ? " 
he said in a steady voice. 

" If I do will you sing * Barbara Allen ' beneath my window 
every day aa you have these two years past ? " I asked, 
"And will you go riding with me, or row up the river in 
our praam, or s^ a summer day through in the bay, as we 
did yesterdav." 

"I think, answered Vincent gravely, " the colonel would 
prefer showing you these services himself. Miss Patience." 

I was a little startled by that word " services." Even now 
I don't know what Vincent meant. It seems to me quite 
natural that he should go with me everywhere, just as my 
brother would, if he were at home. Services ? Can it be a 
trouble to him — a hard service to be my companion ? 

"The colonel cannot sing," I said, "nor handle an oar, 
and he rides like a carving fork in a laced suit." 

I think I sighed when I spoke, I was fidgeting my brains 
with " services." 

" Patience, you are unhappy I " exclaimed Vincent. " Speak 
to your father. He loves you — ^he will not force you to 
marr7 Colonel Buggins." • 

"Force me^ su*!'"! answered. I touched Dump with the 
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whip, and galloped away ; but Vincent was by my Bide again 
in a minute, looking so sad and grave, that I checked my 
pace to a walk. Yet still he said nothing. 

'* Perhaps it is not Colonel Buggins,'' I said at last, think- 
ing to comfort him. 

" Not Colonel Buggins, Patience ! Why you said it was 
the colonel." 

"Well, who can it be else," I answered pettishly, "unless 
the bridegroom be Squire Tremaine ? These are the only 
two single men of my station that I know. You don't think 
papa would propose the unpleasant Dr. Scaboria to me— 
do you ? *' 

"Patience, you are a madcap. Is it possible you have 
been vexing me with a chimera, and your father has not 
insisted onyour marrying this yellow man ? " 

"Now, Vincent, you jump to a conclusion just as hastily 
as Dump takes a fence. All I know is, my &ther proposes 
marrying me to some one, and I suspect it is the colonel, 
seeing he is the only eligible bachelor. The squire is too old, 
and the doctor is too dirty, while the colonel is only lame and 
yellow, and is, as you say, a good man — ^good as gold, and of 
the same colour — in fact, too good for me, and I won't have 
him. A pleasant thing, forsooth, not to be able to ride, and 
walk, and go boating with you as I choose. And you would 
not be able to swing me, I suppose, in the garden, under the 
great pear-tree, nor play hide and seek, and hunt the slipper. 
And you would not come to Gualmara to stay in the winter 
months when I'm duU. I should never hear your voice under 
my window sin^'ng * Barbara Allen.* You know you said 
you would not sing to Mrs. Buggins." 

" My dear, wild little Barbara, if you married we must give 
np all the pleasant memories and companionship of the last 
five years, and you would leave Gualmara." 

" Leave Gualmara I Go away from home I Oh, no, papa 
cannot mean that, Vincent. I'll never quit Guahnara as 
long as I live." 

Vincent sighed, and then said abruptly — 

" How long have I known you. Patience ? " 

I laughed, for there immediately darted into my mind the 
thought of what a tall, odd, foreign-lo6kmg\yo^\i<^'^^"^^TiL 
I first saw him £ye jrears ago. 
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** If you had known some one many years, Patience, and 
waa ea^ he was true and kind, having lem trath and kind- 
ness in him often, and he loved you dearly even as Jacob 
loved Rachel, and would serve for you for as long, would you 
be willing to leave Gualmara one day for the s^e of such a 
man, dear Patience ? " 

• " How can I tell ? " I answered. " Love, they say, is the 
oddest thing. A good, true love, such as you describe, might 
be flung away by a wilM heart like mine. But it is ill talkmg 
of such things. What do I know of love ? " 

I looked up, and waa surprised to see Vincent's face pale 
and earnest. He is more given to sadness than I. Somehow 
I am always merry, and when he is by my side I am more 
merry still. Catching a glimpse now of the blue sea, and the 
gray turrets of the old house far beneath the eye, and having 
Vincent's kind face so near me, I did not feel inclined just 
then to leave Gualmara for any wandering Jacob under the 
sun. 

"You like pictures," I said ; "look at that, Vincent. I 
will not leave it, especially with a Jacob who halts like the 
warrior Buggins." 

Vincent's great bay came close to little Dump, and in a 
moment I felt his arm around me. 

" I am going to Rome, Patience, in the autumn." 

" Going to Kome I " I cried. " No, indeed, Vincent, you 
are not." 

" I must go. Patience. You know the most earnest desire 
of my heart has ever been to become a painter." 

" But you paint beautifully now," I argued. 

And, indeed, I think his portrait of me is quite as well 
painted as Mr Reynolds' picture of papa. 

Vincent smiled when I praised him. Then he began to 
talk of the pictures and statues of Italy, saying what daubs 
every effort of his pencil seemed in his eyes, when he thought 
of these. 

" Then why think of them ? " I said. 

" How can a man who was born at Florence forget the 
glories of that lovely land ? Patience, I hope to show it to 
you one dav." 

" It would be lost on me. I only care for Cornwall." 

*^Jj2d jet jovL have an Italian look about your face. I 
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thought so the first time I saw yon. You were swingmg 
beneath the pear-tree, your long hair swept out by the wind) 
your cheek flushed and bronzed by the sun, your eyes bright 
as fire, yet dark as night. As I looked at you, I was 
strengthened in my resolve to be a painter, being grieved 
that such a vision should pass away, when art and genius 
might bid it hve for ever." 

And so talking we descended the glen to Gualmara, and, as 
Vincent lifted me from my horse, I said again — 

" You must not go to Rome." 

" Not even to paint pictures for Mistress Buggins ? " 

" No, indeed." And I ran into the house laughing. 

Ajjnotation by Eeginald Penharva Caebhydon, ad- 
dressed TO Miss Elbanob Dupobth, of Liskeabd. 

Gtjalmaba, 1796. 

The young gentleman, dear Eleanor, of whom mv aunt 
Patience speaks in her history, was Mr. Vincent Gregory 
Morrens, the only son of a gentleman of ancient and respect- 
able lineage, who resided in a fair granite house on the coast, 
about five miles from Gualmara. He had at one time a 
good estate, but he unfortunately joined the Pretender in 
France just before the ill-fated expedition of 1745, whereby 
his means were greatly diminished, and he himself forced to 
remain an exile for many years. 

He got but small comfort, I believe, at the wandering 
court of that person for whose sake so many lives and fortunes 
have been laid down, and quitting at last, not only the 
prince, but all pohticd intrigues and all hope of the return 
of that dynasty to these realms, he betook himself to Italy, 
where he married an Italian lady named Vincenti. I have 
heard she was of noble family ; and, indeed, if I may judge 
by her portrait, she has a noble presence. Her son was 
named ^ter her, only the foreign word got changed here to 
Vincent. 

The elder Mr. Morrens losing his wife was thereby so 
aflfected, that he could no longer bear the sight of those 
scenes which were only dear to him through her, and feeling 
within himself a great longing to return to his native place, 
he ventured back to England in the year 1765, T^ ««ti Wii'?, 
then about Beventeen /ears old. He \^ a ret\iedL \\fe, \v!c>\* 
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only because his fortune was greatly wasted, but because he 
was anxious to avoid all notice, lest he might be called to 
account for his conduct in that rebellion of which I have 
spoken. He was a great student, living much among big 
books, of which he h^ a great store in many tongues, some 
of them being of a strange and outlandish nature, as I have 
discovered lately in looking them over. When I am safe 
out of the shoals of courtship, I shall hope, my Eleanor, te 
find time to study them, more particularly as I perceive in 
them many things that give a clear voice to those dim 
stirrings or my own mind, which have so perplexed me. 

I think I have told you that the younger Mr. Morrens 
bequeathed his father's library to me, with his paintings, and 
all else that he possessed. 

I well remember him when he returned home at the time 
of the American war (I being then a child), a tall, pale, sad 
man, with a kind voice that somehow touched the heart. 
But he was then so near death and so worn and wasted, that 
I cannot say, my Eleanor, that his fax^e was handsome. 

My aunt was indebted to the elder Mr. Morrens for the 
best part of her education. He taught her both French and 
Italian, besides music, and the bravura style of singing. Like 
most of the Cornish, she had an aptitude for music, and a 
sweet voice, so she became a great musician, but she was no 
painter. I regard her memory with tender love and venera- 
tion, afi I owe to her not only all the affection and peace of mv 
childhood, but whatsoever of good there may be in my mind. 
If there be any quality in my heart worthy of you, it was 
laid there by her nand. And when I think through what 
Badness and hard trial she still unflinchingly did her duty to 
the forlorn child of a woman, whose falsehood was the root 
and cause of all her sufferings, I may well thank her memory 
in silent wonder. 

I lost her two years ago at the earlv age of forty-two, and 
I cannot say that I waa comforted till I knew and loved you. 

Most wiUingly, then, my dear Eleanor, do I obey your 
behest, and arrange for your perusal that journal of my aunt's 
youth in which she has recorded those strange events which 
Defell her and my father, and in some degree mjself, during 
the period of which she writes. Wherever I think her story 
is obscure^ not explaining fully the circumstances you wish to 
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know, I shiLll add a few particnlarSy which I trnst wiO serve 
to make them clear. These notes of mme, if I may so term 
them, I shall place between the leaves of my annt's journal 
at those pages where I consider them necessary. Bat I have 
not her vivid pen^ hence mv interpolations will, I fear, often 
be tedious to yon. Nevertheless, I shall feel pleasure in the 
task, because I am doing it for you. 
Dear Eleanor^ fiuiewell. 



CHAPTER II. 

JuiinB 21st. I am seventeen to-day. and papa has given me 
a watch set with pearls, and ten guh^eas in a little silk purse. 
He says he has sent to London for some new hoods and head- 
dresses for me, and they will be here to-morrow by the 
coach. And I am to have one of my new gowns trimmed 
with my mother's French lace, and the other with my 
grandame's old point. I have asked my fiither why I am 
to be so fine, and he smiled and patted me on the head, 
saying — 

''Did I not tell thee why, nearly a week ago, my 
daughter ? " 

*' I want no husband, papa ! " I cried. " Ton will not be 
so cruel as to send me away ? How can I love a straneer ? " 

My &ther smiled again, though he kissed me sadly and 
tenderly. 

''Young damsels MI in love with strangers every day, 
Patty ! '' 

" Not damsels with a kind father like mine. I have been 
free and happy ever since I was bom. Some daughters 
marry to escape restraint, but you have always left me firee 
as a bird, and I should not bear to be caged." 

" You shall do as you will, child," said my father. " I am 
not one of those parents of the strict order, who enforce 
obedience at any cost. Promise me only that you will be 
courteous and polite to this gentleman when he comes. It 
will be time enough to say him nay, daughter, when yon 
know him well, and do not like him." 

" I hate him J " I cried — '• the hideous "jello^ v»5wtwc«^ V 
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^'TeUow I** Bftid my &ther. ** Thou art mistaken^ child ; 
he ia a monstrons pretty Mow.** 

And 80 saying ho went out and shut my door. 

In die afternoon Vincent and his father rode over to dine 
with ni. They both brought me birthday gifts. Mr. Morrena 
ffavo me Mr. Kichardson^s works, well bound in leather, and 
Vincent brought me a chain of Venetian gold. It is very 
long, and lieautif\illy wrought, I am vastly pleased with it. 
I wonder if he divined my father*s gift was a watch ? Both 
marry so well together. *Ah, I am very happ]^ ! 

We walked in the garden for a long time tms evening, and 
then I made Vincent notice the &ntastic shadow of the pear- 
tree against the rock. Just as the sun goes down in the sea, 
it shows like the profile or shadow of a man, and I often fancy 
it looks sadly at me. 

Vincent examined the tree curiously, and said it was one 

Siarled branch that tlirew this shadow when the sun is in 
e vrest ; and he seemed vexed when I vowed it changed its 
expression as the sun set, and had a weird look of wicked life 
about it. It was wrong, he said, to indulge in such &ncies, 
but Mr. Morrens coming out just then, I appealed to him, 
and begged him stand by and note the shaaow, and mark 
how the profile would change as the sun went down. At 
first he laughed, but as he watched he was obliged to confess 
that the dim twilight shadow of the old brandi had not so 
pleasant a look as the sunlight one. 

" And do you note who the daylight shadow is like ? " I 
asked. " 'Tis marvellously like that portrait, in profile, of 
my grandfather which hangs in the east parlour." 

Mr. Morrens looked at me with a face so wondrous grave 
that I was startled. 

" Surely there is nothmg at Guabnara that can be likened 
to him, Miss Patience," he said. 

" I'll come to-morrow, and saw oflF that branch for you, 
Patience," cried Vincent eagerly. 

But I was quite frightened at the thought, and caught him 
by the arm. 

" No, no ! I will not have it sawn away ! I have watched 
it from a child — ^more especiallv since my mother died. You 
know I was a very lonely child till you came, my brother 
being away at school ; and I have sat qR day beneath this 
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tree^ with my book and work^ and &ncied the shadow watch- 
ing me^ and keeping me comj^y kindly. It shall not be 
cut down, Vincent. 'Tis only in tne evenmg the thinfi^ grows 
wicked^ and I confess^ after sundown^ when my sni^LowT 
friend seems turned to a crael enemy, I have crept away fiiU 
of a deadly fear. See how grim ana malignant its loohs are 
now I " I cried, pointing to Ae tree. 

I know not wherefore, but Mr. Morrens listened to me 
with a sad and earnest face, while Vincent, very pale, glanced 
at him imploringly. 

" It is but a child's — a lonely child's fancy, father," he 
said. 

It seems they had some sober thoughts I could not read, 
for Mr. Morrens took my hand, and said gravely — 

'^ Have I not always warned my pupil against the freaks 
and vagaries of imagination ? " 

'^ But this shadow is a fact," I persisted ; ** I thin^c I have 
no imagination, sir." 

At this minute my father called me, and I ran towards 
him, but I thought I heard Mr. Morrens say something to 
his son in a sorrowful tone about ^^ hereditary misfortunes." 

What does it mean ? Is there some secret in my fionily 
kept from me ? 

And all throughout this evening Vincent has not laughed 
and talked as merrily as usual, and constantly his eyes have 
met mine with an earnest, anxious look. I saw, too, that 
Mr. Morrens watohed his son, and often interrupted our talk, 
if we two stood alone a moment. I mislike these watchings, 
these mysteries and whispers. Let people speak out honesSy 
if they have aught to say ! Ah, I was so happy in the morn- 
ing I Now there is a chill come down upon me, and I am vexed, 
I know not why I When supper came I would not have any, 
and I have run up here to tell my thoughts to their poor 
friend, my journal. 

Doubtless, if Mr. Morrens knew of this wicked habit I have 
of scribbling all things down on paper, he would warn me 
against that too. Imagination ! Psha I I have none. I love 
only real, honest things. I hate your sickly &ncies. It has 
just come into my head they think im sickly — that's the 
meaning of this mystery I 

La bless me ] I aizi aaBtxong as Dump \ 
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I had to stop here, forbearing a faint whistle of *' Barbara 
Allen " in the corridor, and being in a bad humour, I resolved 
to take no notice of it, so began to thump a loud meny tune 
on my harpsichord, and even when Vincent, after knocking 
in vain at the door, ventured to come in and stand by me, 1 
did not choose to speak. But at last, feeling I could keep 
my countenance no longer, I broke from a smUe into a hearty 
laugh. 

" Have you recovered your temper, Vincent ? " 

He gave no answer to this wise question, so I asked 
another. 

" Why, sir, have you and Mr. Morrens taken it into your 
heads that I am iU ? " 

"We have had no such thoughts. Patience." 

"Then in what are you troubling yourselves about me, 
sir ? " I cried, impatiently stamping my foot, being angry at 
his grave reserve. 

No answer to this either. Upon which I dashed off another 
tune, and played it with as much noise and spirit as I could. 
But as the last chord quivered beneath my fingers, Vincent 
said earnestly — 

" Patience, let me tell old Pasco to saw off that ugly branch 
of the pear-tree that frightens you." 

At this I pushed back my music-stool in a rage, that sent 
it spinning across the room. 

" Frighten me I " I cried. " Did you ever see me afraid, 
sir ? If the evil one were in the tree, or in the shadow of it, 
I should not be afraid, and I would not have it cut down. 
Some women, I know, are vain of being cowardly, but I am 
not one of them. Sir, 1 should be ashamed to be a coward." 

Here Vincent laid his hand on my shoulder. 

" Patience," he said, " I will grant you great courage, but 
I will not allow you to be a fury, x our eyes are literally 
blazing." 

I sat down trembling a little, but not abashed at my out- 
burst. I hate to be thought a coward. 

"I have proved that I am not a timorous simpleton," I 
continued, still angrily. " This is my grandmother Madam 
Caerhydon's room, she who was Mistress Buth Penharva, 
and every one is afraid of it but me. It was I who coaxed 
papa to fit it up for my sitting-room. Now, there is a 
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chamber in this honse kept locked, I know not whj, thongh 
old Deborah has hinted at some frightfol reason ; well, to- 
morrow I will have the door opened, and that room shall be 
my bed-chamber." 

" No, no, Patience I " cried Vincent, turning anite pale ; 
** do not be so mad, I entreat you — to oblige me, ao not." 

He took both my hands, and held them tightly. 

'^ Who is it lets imagination pla y tricks with their sober 
senses ? " I retorted, laughing. " Who is it re<mire8 to be warned 
against fimtastic dreaming ? Surely Mr. Vincent Gr^onr 
Morrens, and not Miss Patience Agatha Oaerhydon. I teU 
you, sir, thanks to your father's teaching, I have no imagina- 
tion, and I do not understand these dreamy fears. I am 
grateful, most grateful," I added earnestly, '^ for the constant 
pains, the great care and watehfulness, you dear father has 
bestowed on me, and you too, Vincent." 

I bent forward and kissed him as I spoke, and was surprised 
to see him look at me with eyes flashing joy, and a colour 
mounting to his very brow, t do not see why my gratitude 
should nmke him so very glad. Vincent certainly grows odd 
lately. 

** And cannot you guess why he has watehed over you — why 
he has taken such pains to make you the wisest of beautifdl 
damsels ? " he asked with eagerness. 

'^ Because I was the most m-conditioned, roughest, wildest 
little untaught animal in the whole female world, when yon 
came hither, and your fether knows I have profited by his 
lessons. He will be glad when he hears I am going to unlock 
the haunted chamber." 

** Do you think so ? " returned Vincent gladly. 

**To be sure. He would not have me scared by some 
silly legend into thinking an ordinary room a haunt for 
spirits. 

" But there is no legend. Patience," said Vincent. " Leave 
this gloomy shut-up room alone : I hate it." 

" That is unreasonable ; why do you hate it ? " I asked, 

" Promise me to give up your plan, and I will tell you." 

Now, I am very obstinate and resolute, so I answered — 

" Nay, I will not promise you that, sir." 

And Vincent seemed half glad that he '7^b&tlo\» O^i^^Wsi 
tell me the reason of bis hatred. Never tqwiSl, xiiot V \«?^^ 
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set mj heart on knowing, I shall soon screw the trnth ont of old 
Deborah. I shall soon find oat why the door is kept locked. 
What nonsense it is to have secrets in a family I 

22nd. Vincent and his father stayed here last nighty and 
all this day^ and left ns in the evening. 

We went np the Trezona river in the praam* and had a 
merry time. Mr. Morrens asked me if I intended to marry 
Colonel BugginSy which made great laughter. I told him 
no. And he said, when this yellow suitor comes, I mnst 
not answer him with laughter, but with sober firmness, 

" Then, when he has departed, I will have a talk with your 
father, and we will try to arrange something happier, Miss 
Patience. But I will say nothing till your father sees the 
lover he has provided does not suit you." 

" Arrange to let things stop as they are,'* I answered ; 
'*we don't want any changes nere. And I'm not going to 
be frightened out of one minute's happiness by the ghost of 
Colonel Buggins. Papa shall not pack me off upon a husband 
just yet. La ! if I married I dare swear I should not see 
him, or you, or Vincent offcener than once a month. I vow 
I should be miserable." 

I was laughing when I spoke, and I have laughed all day ; 
I believe I am always laughing. I fear, though, my laughter 
chafed Vincent, for he looked mighty- grave, and did not 
smile even when I put my hands in the water and splashed 
him. Then I sprinMed our boatman, old Pasco, and chnstened 
him Toby, for his face certainly had a twist of facetious 
gravity in it marvellously like that good dog. 

Mercy alive I here's the box come with all the fine things 
from London, and here's Deborah, and Loveday, and old 
Soby Pasco around it like crows. I must open it and let 
them see the fashions. 



CHAPTER III. 

Juins 24th, midsummer day ! And we have all been 

trying charms to see our sweethearts. I broke an egg 

at twelve o'clock into the well, and Aunty Deborah, peering 

* A praam is a boat of andent form still used in Cornwall. 
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into it^ vowed she saw a cannon and a sword, and then both 
melted away and a white flag rose np, whereupon she swore 
two gentlemen would try for my love, both soldiers, but I 
should die a maid at last. Now, except that the yolk sank 
to the bottom, and the white floated slightly in the water, I 
vow I saw nothing. And this Deborah said was a sure sign 
I should never live to be mother or grandmother. I thought it 
showed I had no imagination, and no eye for form, and I 
wondered how an old woman's fancy could make cannon and 
sword out of the white of an egg. Nevertheless, I was a little 
vexed when Loveday came running down to the well, with 
her face all flushed, her hair blown back, and her hat in her 
hand, and crying out she'd been down to Aunt Gracey Tre- 
lisic's, and broke her egg at the stroke of twelve, and they'd 
both seen a church and a big book. 

" Seen it quite clear and beautiful," said Loveday. 

" Then you'll have a parson, my dear," says Deborah, 
" that's sartin and sure." 

"Now look in here, Loveday," said I, ** and tell me what 
you see." 

For I wanted to know if she and Deborah would agree. 

So Loveday looked into the well, and then she turned 
quite white and drew back. 

" I see two graves," she whispered. 

At this I couldn't help bursting out a-laughing. 

"And Deborah saw drums and trumpets, and flags, and I 
know not what," I cried. "And I see nothing but the 
white of an egg, and two foolish faces looking into a well." 

And so saying I ran off, leaving old Deborah still creening 
over the water, and muttering — 

" Sure enough the cannon and the sword have swopped 

5 laces, and they've sunk down into two graves. Auh I my 
ear, the Caerhydons be an onlooky race. 
Now, I am not one bit superstitious, and if Loveday saw 
two churches and four big books I should not believe she 
was going to marry a parson or a schoolmaster. And I 
don't believe I am going to die an old maid. But I certainly 
have a belief respecting Mistress Loveday, and that is, 
that she is much too fond of my brother Tristram. I 
remember me now, there hath been some talk in ous t«2a^ 
of his entering the Church. I mean to «^^ \)^ ts^ ^36^^ 
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on this matter. She blnshes like a big simpleton when 
Tristram is named, which I consider is a great impertinence 
in a waiting-woman. No, I won*t forget to have speech 
before long with papa, and I'U teQ him of this, and other 
things too I have marked. And if I am to be an old maid, 
I am sore I sha'n't mind. I always said I should hate to 
leave Onaknara. 

I was interapted here by papa's calling to me. I find he 
expects his gnests very shortly, and he confesses one is the 
gentleman who comes as a wooer, but he will not teU me 
whether it be Colonel Bnggins or no— he only langhs when 
I talk of Mr. Bnggins. In the midst of oor talk Deborah 
came to know where all the fine quality were to sleep. She 
hadn't rooms enow, she said. So this being a good oppor- 
tunity for me to carry out my resolve, I proposed to give up 
the south room, and take some other not so fitting for 
guests. Deborah stoutly declared there was no other for me, 
but I told papa if he would only give me leave to do what I 
liked, I would manage well enough. Upon which he pulled 
my ear, and said I might please myself in anything, only 
there must be one sunny room made mighty neat and pretty, 
for a lady who was coming. 

Then seeing me all flushed with curiosity, he cried out, " I 
will not tell anything more." And putting both his hands 
up to his ears, " See here Patience, I cannot hear a word 
you say." 

So all my questions fell dead, and I was fain to go away 
unsatisfied. 

Not very well pleased, I brought Deborah into the long 
corridor, and led her straight up to the locked door. 

" This is the room I am going to take," I said. " I know 
you have the key, so give it me, and I will soon make things 
comfortable in here." 

" Lor-a-marcy me ! " cried Deborah. ** You aint so 
mazed. Miss Patience, as to take thic room, ar-ee ? " 

" Give me the key," I answered. 

" No, Miss Patience, don't-ee ask me to give-ee thic key, 
there's a dear." 

She was hobbling off, but I ran after her, and I really could 
not help giving her a bit of a shake as I caught her by the arm. 
I hate to be thwarted, and kept waiting, especially by servants. 
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" Give me the key," I said again. 

I know I did not speak in a lond tone, but I certainly set 
my teeth pretty firmly together. 

^^ Lord keep us I " says Deborah, shaking all over. 
** Don't-ee let jour blood rise np like that. Miss Patience ; 
don't-ee get mto sich gashly passions. You am't poor 
tempered nat'rally, but there, blood is stronger than water. 
Here's the key, but auh ! my dear cheel-veen, if you 
wouldn't see wisht sights, wus than arra buch-a-boo you 
ever heerd tell of, don't-ee sleep in thic room.*' 

I never stayed to answer her nonsense, but ran back to 
the door, and tried the key in the lock, but I could not turn 
it with all my strength. 

" Send old Eoby Pasco here," I cried, ** to break the lock, 
or else come and open the door yourself." 

But at this instant I heard the tramp of a horse, and a 
voice singing '^ Hard-hearted Barbara Allen " in the softest 
of ItaUan tones. So I ran into my sitting room, which is 
always called Madam Buth's room, and flung up the 
window. 

" Come up here, Vincent," I cried, " I want you to help me." 

" I cannot come, Barbara. I cannot stay even to get off 
my horse. I am going to Truro to fetch a doctor for my 
father. He is ill." 

'' Not very ill, Vincent ? " 

But Vincent answered sadly — 

" I fear he is worse than he will say." 

" Is that the reason you did not come here yesterday or 
the day before ? " 

" Yes," said Vincent, and he looked at me very wistfully. 

I leant from the window as far as I could, and spoke softly. 

"I am so sorry for your father. And Vincent, I've 
been monstrous ill-tempered this week past. I think I have 
the spleen." 

Vincent smiled. 

"You were very good-tempered two days ago, Miss 
Barbara." , 

"Is it so short a time ago. I vow I thought it was a 
week." 

" Good-bye, Patience, I must go." 

But be lingered^ and looking up, eaid-^ 
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^* Gather me one of those white roses at jonr window, 
Barbara, and throw it down to me." 

I gathered a bnd, and was going to fling it towards him, 
when he cried out — 

** Kiss it first, sweetheart." 

I put the flower to my lips, not thinking of what I was 
doing, and then, vexed at being made a fool of (hating as I 
do all sentiment, which is mere sickliness without sense or 
honesty in it), I flung the bud down angrily, and somehow 
threw the key with it. Vincent caught the rose, but the key 
struck him sharply on the hand, and fell upon the graveL 

" What is this ? " he said. " Your gift strikes hard. 
Patience. I ask for a kiss, and you send a blow." 

" Send a fiddle-de-dee I " I answered. " Why did you 
make me a fool ? It's the key of the Bluebeard chamber, 
which I am just going to open. Leave it there ; I'll send 
Eoby for it." 

But Vincent had ah*eady alighted, and held the key in his 
hand. 

** I wish you had not told me. Patience. Now I must go 
and see you open that door, or else I shall torment myself all 
day. I shall think vou found a skeleton, or at least damp 
and mould enough ror your ^ave. My father applauds your 
courage, so I yield to his judgment, though for my own 
part I hate a room with gloomy recollections." 

Sajdng this to me in a thoughtful way, Vincent gave his 
horse to one of our men, and in a moment joined me at the 
door of the Bluebeard chamber. 

On his opening it I was quite disappointed to find not even 
dust, or damp— all was well order^ and clean. A plain 
large chamber, with nothing gloomy in it save that the 
window, firom disuse, was covered over with creeping plants, 
the leaves of which darkened it, flapping against flie glass 
with dismal rustlings. But half an hour's work from the 
gardener's shears would make it light and cheerfdl enough. 
The furniture looked faded, and the bed was too big. I 
noted nothing else. But outside the door stood a crowd of 
white faces, for, hearing of my intent, all the household 
gathered to gaze. And now I found that what I looked on 
as a cheerfd circumstance was regarded in quite another 
light by these domestic Scions. 
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" I've never give the key to no one," said Deborah ; *' and 
I'll take my appledafit I luiven't been nigh thic room these 
thirty years." 

^^ Then Ad walks," whispered another, ** and sets it tidy 
hisself." 

**Ton hear," said Vincent in a low voice ; "yon have 
loosed ghosts among them now Patience." 

Bnt I was looMng at the picture of a handsome boy 
which hnng in the room, and pomting to it, I said — 

" I have seen that person, either in reality or in a dream." 

Vincent laughed ontright. ''I thought yon had no 
imagination. Patience." 

"Neither have I, bnt I have a memory, sir." 

For answer, Vincent pointed to a name and date in the 
comer of the picture — "Arthur Upton, 1708" — ^then he 
made me a low dow, saying he could not but revere a person 
of such wonderful memory. 

The crowd at the door tittered, but at this moment my 
&ther came into the corridor and cried out— 

" What are you all doing here ? " 

The servante would have scampered ofT, but he held up his 
hand to stay them. 

" I thought no one ever entered this room but myself," he 
said a little hurriedly. 

" You, papa ! " I cried astonished. 

'^ Yes, I and old Boby, who cleans it at times. Who has 
unlocked it now ? " 

" I, papa. You told me I might do what I liked, and as 
we are pressed for rooms, I thought I would give up mine 
and take this." 

My father patted my head in a pleased way. 

"A good, brave girl," he said. But you shall not do 
this in ignorance, my dear. I would not have kept the story 
from you so long, only I promised your mother you should 
not be frighted with it as a child. But it has always seemed 
to me a gloomy thing to keep this room shut up. It was 
here my poor demented father laid hands on his own life. He 
was sorely tried and afflicted, and my guardians under the 
law had just taken me — then a little child — ^from his care. 
I remember him well — ^a sad, silent man, haggard in features, 
but a most tender and loving father " 
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I was mnch startled at this sto^ ; it took away mybreath, 
and turned me strangely cold. Moreover, it made me think 
of my father in a new way, with a sorrow around him which 
I could scarcely give a shape to in my mind. I took his 
hand. 

" He must have been mad indeed to slay himself," I said 

"But who can tell how he suffered ere his brain gave 
way ? They found him there by the window, the sun 
shining on him, and the pistol yet hot in his hand. That is 
all the story, daughter ; if you fear now to take this room^ 
choose another." 

I let go my father's hand as he spoke, and stood up 
proudly. 

" I am not afraid," I answered. "Am I a child that I 
should make a goblin of my own thoughts to scare myself 
withal ? " 

"I am proud of your courage, child," said my father. 
"You see, sir," turning to Vincent, "her spirit can bear the 
test of this sad tale. She has none of the gloom of the 
Caerhydons. My father was certainly not in his right mind 
when L died by hiB own hand, but it was grief ofertomed 
his reason, and not hereditary disease." 

Vincent was so exceeding pale that I could not but keep 
my eyes fastened on him with wonder, and I was surprised 
that he only bowed and made no answer. 

" You may go, my friends," said my father, turning to the 
servants. " xou have heard me tell to Miss Caerhydon the 
story of her grandfather's death, which I had strictly for- 
bidden you to relate. And now, mind, let there be no more 
tales in the house regarding this chamber, which will hence- 
forth be my daughter's room. It was shut up by my wife's 
wish, and I became accustomed to its being kept closed, but 
I am glad to have it opened. Though I fear," he added, 
smiling, " that I shall never find such quiet anywhere again, 
or remain so many hours undisturbed, as I have here. Now 
beware ! " menacmg them good-humouredly with his finger; 
" no ghost stories to my guests' servants, to scare them out 
of their town wits. And see that all things are in readiness, 
for I expect my friends to-morrow." 

Vincent looked so sad and strange that I felt sure he was 
thinking of his father, and perhaps be was self-reproachfdl 
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for big long lingering on the road to Traro. Apparently to 
hide his face, he Bto^ with his back to ub, looking at the 
picture. 

^' There is thought in this painting/' he said suddenly, 
** and like life, it is mysterious. 

Now I could see only a fresh-favoured boy and a foggy 
sea, so I asked where was the thought. But Vincent did not 
answer. 

** Sir, Patience says she has seen this person," he said to my 
father. 

"The girl hath a good memory," he answered. "I 
should not have deem^ she could have remembered the 
circumstance." 

" You cannot mean ?" cried Vincent. 

"Not that she ever saw yon poor lad, whose CeU^c was 
never known. No, sir. He grew to be a man, and was 
betrothed to my mother, but was wrecked and reported dead. 
She married, and a year afterwards there was talk of his 
having been seen hereabouts — ^not having perished in the 
wreck; but nothing was known for certain. And if, indeed, 
it was he, who came hither in secret, then was he drowned, 
for his boat was found in the bay, keel upwards, and he was 
never seen again. Old Trelisic, the nsher, people said, 
could have cleared the truth; but he died at sea in his skiff, 
which drifbed many a day with his corse, before, like a 
strange ^& to God, it drove ashore against the church-yard 
which hes on the beach, on the north side of the bay 
yonder. Old Gracev Trelisic, his daughter, I sometimes 
think, knows somewhat of Mr. Upton, but I do not choose 
to question her. The boy. Patience, whom you remember 
has a face so much resembling this, that I do not marvel 
you mistook, and fancied you had seen the verv original of 
the portrait. This picture," continued my &ther, going to 
anotner part of the cnamber, " is not so like; though this is 
also Mr. Upton." 

The painting on which we now looked represented a boy 
and maiden beneath a may-tree, playing with the blossoms. 
The girl, I knew, was my grandmother. Madam Buth 
Caerhydon ; but the boy, having not the eager expression 

S'ven him in the other picture, resembled Nerj Vi!iX^& ^<^ 
ce I remembered. 
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" And where did I see this boy ?" I asked. 

"Can you recollect travelling to London with your 
mother and me, Patience ? " 

" No, indeed, sir." 

" Yet 'twas then thou sawest the lad. Thou wert but 
five, and he twelve years old, and you liked each other 
monstrous well, daughter " — ^niy father pinched my cheek, 
and smiled — " and 'twas when I saw his wonderful likeness 
to this unhappy gentlemen — ^who, I fear, bore groat grief 
and cruel usage &om the hands of my poor frenzied father-— 

that I thought it would be a sort of expiation ." But 

here my father stopped suddenly, and called out — *' Vincent 1 
Mr. Morrens, sir, are vou ill ? 

" No, sir ; but my mther is," he cried, recovering himself, 
" and I linger selfishly here I Mr. Caerhydon, I understand 
— I see. X our words, sir, mean * Lasciate oani sperama! 
Miss Caerhydon, I bid you good day, madam. 

He bowed to me, laid down the white rose I had given 
him on the table and walked to the door; but here he turned, 
came back, and took the flower up. 

" You kissed it Patience," he said. 

His lip trembled, his face was white, his whole demeanour 
was so strange, that I could but wonder at him in silent 
astonishment. 

"Sir, may I say fiu'ewell?" he said, turning to my 
father. 

" My dear boy I " cried papa. " I am a fool; this, had 
never struck me. Say what you will. I leave you." 

He fairly ran away. Then Vincent took my hand, and 
putting his arm around me strained me to his side, kissed 
me, and bowing low, with his hand upon his heart, quitted 
me, with a farewell upon his lips that was scarce a whisper. 

I was in such a flutter, that for a moment I could not 
move; then I flew after him as hard as I could run. 

" They are all mad I " I said to myself. 

I caught him in the hall, and seized him by the arm. 

"What's all this play-acting and tomfoolery for?" I 
cried. " Tell me directly. Ton know it is of no use to talk 
enigmas to me. I have no more imagination than a rook, and 
never understand anything that isn^i as plain as a hayrick." 

But Vincent was strug^g with me to be &ee» 
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" You will know to-morrow," he crie<L ** Oh, Patience, 
have pity on me ! let me go. Cannot yon see that I have 
lost my senses ? " 

Quite bewildered, and very angry, I let him eo. 

" Yon have hurt my finger, sir I " I exclaimed as he broke 
from me. Then I sat down on the stairs and cried with 
vexation as I saw him gallop off at a madder pace than he 
had ever put Windwhistle to before. 

At last 1 went to find papa, but he was gone out, and old 
Deborah is too busy to answer my questions. It is useless to 
ask Loveday anything, she is deep in Clarisstty and cr^inff 
like a goose. So I neither hi«w what madness hath seized 
young Mr. Morrens, nor who the fine quality are that come 
nither to-morrow. And since papa chooses to treat me like 
a baby, I intend to be as froward as one. I will not receive 
the company to-morrow. I will not quit my chamber aQ 
day. I am sorry now that I have promised to give up mv 
pretty sunny room to that hideous Buggins and his " pair. 
What are tnese stranger^ to me, that I should lie in a cold 
bed for them ? 

At ntght in the ghost-chamber. After writing thus far I 
came hither to look at the picture again, thinking I might 
see in it some reason for aU this hubbub, but truly I can 
find none. This room, though I spoke ill of it, is comfort- 
able, and I shall sleep here without fear. My poor mad grand- 
Mher lies quiet enough — ^he will not haunt me. 

Qood Lord ! what fools folks are with their talk of ghostsi 
Now here have I been staring at this picture this half- 
hour, and all I can see is a comely boy, with a gay, careless 
visage, leaning out of a little boat, daobling wi& one hand 
in the water. It is sunrise — at least I tMnk Mr, Painter 
means it for sunrise, but to my mind these daubers with the 
brush should torite tiieir meaning beneath their works — and 
the sea is covered with a thin mist, wherein the prow of the 
little vessel, too, is hidden. And the unseen rower of the 
boat is so shrouded in vapour, that only a dim form is visible, 
bat the Bhadow of the^/ mtb hiii hand grasping it, i^ 
thrown across the water, and just touches the careless 
fingers of the boy playing with the waves. The boy's hiait 
and upturned &ce are ha&ed in sunshine *, dl^A^S&dm^ 
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What was it Vincent said as he looked at the piotore ? 
'* Fair langhs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows." 

Ah I I have caught the meaning now of the painter. The 
boy is just launched on the sea of life; the unseen conductor 
of his bark is Time or Fate^ and the sunrise and the mist 
are types of youth and an uncertain future. Well, to my 
mind, the whole design is simply ugly. I except the boy's 
fyce, which has a look of careless joy on it pleasant to the 
eye. I hate all pictures but portraits; they alone have sense 
and truth in them, and appeal at once to the memory and 
affections. But the notion of hanging a meadow, with two 
cows and a goose in it, on a wall is preposterous. A pre- 
cipice, a waterfall, a mountain, dangling from a string, worse 
again; but worst of all are those daubs that slander the sea. 
A mighty storm and a huge ship hung upon a nail by a 

f)ink string ! Psha ! The thought vexes me. I cannot 
ook upon such pictures. On the real sea I can gaze for 
hours. I once rode to the Land's End in a fearful storm, that 
I might see the ocean in its strength. Then each wave 
rolled in as though foaming to devour a prey ; the earth 
shook with the sound of his roarings, and a deep darkness 
brooded over the waters, save where the lightning flashed, 
illuminating the heaving sea with a fierce glare, showing for 
a single second their fury and might. That was a sight to 
remember. Pictures I Who, living in such scenery as this, 
can care for man's poor imitation of Nature ? I almost 
despise Vincent when he talks of being a painter. 

X et his portrait of me is mighty pretty, if only he had not 
spoiled it with that nasty adder in the grass, right in my 
path. But when I complained of it he said — 

** It is not a viper, but a foreboding." 

" And what is that ? I answered. " I know what a viper 
is, for I have killed many ; but I know not what a forebod- 
ing is, though if it be somewhat like a viper I should 
certainly kill it, if it came across my path." 

'* Maybe you are wiser than I, Patience," he made reply ; 
"yet though you may kill your snakes I cannot always kill 
mine, so you must e'en let that venomous foreboding remain 
in your picture." 

And 80 there it is^ still vexing me whenever I look upon it« 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

JwsTR 25th. A monstrons foolish comedy we all acted here 
last night ! I ^^ laughed consmnedly/' as the fellow sajs in 
the play. Troly, this is a good world, fall of cheer and 
laughter, health and merriment. Yet for them who will 
seize things by the wrong end the world has its smart 
and sting. Loveday cried last night, while I was holding 
my sides, which ach^ with laughter. 

Well, here's the cause. Deborah came to my chamber 
yester evening, and said Loveday had a mind to sit ^P till 
twelve and try a charm to see her sweetheart. (That 
wench is certainly in love. La ! I wish I was in love, but 
I never shall be.) 

" And what is the charm to be ? " I said. " Was not the 
broken egg enough to-day ? Did she not see a church and 
a book ? What does she want more ? 

" Auh, my dear," says Deborah, " she do want to see the man,** 

"Well, I hope he'll come and marry," I answered ; but I 
know / wouldn't if I were a man." 

" Auh, my dear Miss Patience, do 'ee listen for a minute, 
CO. Me and Loveday is skeered out of our lives to sit up 
alone, and she don't want to ax the maids, because they are 
arter some condudles of their aun. They've goet a caake 
on the kitchen hearth, and sure as faate their young men 
will come and turn 'un, but Loveday she do want to sow the 
hempseed, she do. And we durstn't go out en tha big walk 
wethout you. Miss Patience, 'cause we havn'tnarraof usgoet 
your sperrit." 

" Do you think I am going to help you to raise the devil, 
you wicked old Deborah." 

"Now don't 'ee go on with your May games, Miss 
Patience. You'll come 'long with us, I know. And you'll 
hauld a han'ful of hemp-seed yourself, cheal-vean. Thic egg 
didn't come out fitty to day." 

After a little more coaxing, old Deborah persuaded me to 
join her and Loveday in their spell. By-the-by, Mr. Morrens 
says these superstitions are veiy ancient, being remiiQiTvt& q^ 
paganism, but la I the/ are all nonsense. 
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We were to sit together for one hour without speaking, 
and then, at the stroke of twelve, sally out into the garden 
and sow the hemp-seed in the big walk near the entrance- 
gate. But before sitting down to our spell in Madam Buth's 
room, I went to the kitchen to take a look at the stupid 
maids, all sitting mum before the hearth. And I nearly 
spoilt the charm by my roars of laughter. At last die 
kitchen wench, loolong in my face, gave way and tittered, 
then cook screamed out that ^^ Miss Patience was wus than 
arra pixie that ever danced." 

" You have broken the charm, cook," I cried ; '^ your man 
won't come to night." 

" I aunly laughed, I dedn't," said the kitchen maid. 

Then they all roared out at her that she had broken the 
charm too, and with that old Deborah came into the kitchen 
with winks and nods at me that it was time for bed, which 
only meant it was the hour for us to begin our wickedness, 
and try if we couldn't raise a couple of genteel devils with 
laced coats, fit beaux for me and Loveday. 

I found Loveday in my room shaking and trembling like 
a leaf, while I sat down panting with laughter, and ready, I 
confess, for any mischief I could do. 

** What's the matter, Loveday ? Have you seen a ghost ? " 

" Oh, Miss Patience, I'm so scared. The door of the 
haunted room is set wide open, and I could not pass with- 
out thinking of your grandfather lying there, dead and stark, 
with the pistol in his hand — " 

*' Please to hold your tongue, Lovedav," I said. "You 
must remember I never heard a word of this story till to-dav, 
and I am trying to put it out of my mind. Why else diould 
I join in this tomfoolery ? I am so sorry for mad folks. 
Fancy being chained in darkness in a cell ! Death is better 
than that. Perhaps my poor grandfather when he took the 
pistol in his hand thought so." 

When Deborah came, she did so coax and wheedle me to 
keep quiet, and not laugh, that at last I promised silence. 
And for an hour I kept my countenance, though Loveday 
did so start and tremble at every sound that I had much ado 
to hold my laughter in. 

At a quarter to twelve we crept down the corridor and 
jsftaircaae very quietly and without speaking, and so into tho 
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garden, where all was so beantifdl that I almoBt forgot onr 
foolish errand, till Deborah palled me by the sleeve, and put 
a Uttle basket of hemp-seed in my hand. I then went down 
alone towards the gate, leaving Loveday and Deborah a httle 
higher np the road, as we had before agreed on. 

At the first stroke of twelve I began to throw the hemp- 
seed behind me, saying — 

" Hempseed, I sow thee ; 
Hempseed, I hoe tbee. 
He that is my true love 
Come behind me and mow thee." 

I ought not to have looked behind me till all the hempnseed 
was sown, but a sudden noise and clatter made me turn* 
^d, lo ! just riding up to the gate, was the gaunt figure of 
Colonel Buggins, plainly visible in the June night. Behind 
him I thought I saw a coach and servants on horseback, but 
I never stayed to be certain. I flung down my basket, ajid 
ran off as fast as my feet could carry me. I never stop] 
till I got nearly to the end of the glen in which our 
Ues, and there I flung myself into a seat beneath the pear- 
tree. 

Oh, how I laughed I Colonel Buggins I Think of my 
conjuring up that gaunt warrior — ^his very self in the flesh, 
or rather in skin and bone I How infinitely absurd and 
ridiculous I What will Vincent say when I teU him ? 

I laughed till I was tired. And I vow and declare that 
hideous shadow looked at me all the time in the ugliest 
way — it always is ugly at night, but last night it was so 
horribly ugly that I threatened, if it did not» improve its 
looks, I would certainly have it down. 

When my merriment was somewhat sobered, I crept in by 
a back door, and then found the house in a fine commotion. 
The guests had arrived. They should not have come tifl to- 
day, but finding their horses could accomplish the journey, 
they resolved on comming straight on, instead of stopping at 
the last stage. 

Just like their cool English impudence, to come before 
th^ were wanted or expected I 

I dislike them all. We don't want any quahty doin^ hexe« 
There will be no peace at Gualmara uont^ 
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I heard a great noise in the dining-room, with a 
tremendous clatter of sharp voices apologising profusely for 
their late arrival. Luckilj papa was still up, being in the 
library reading. As to the rest of the household, they were 
up too, raising the devil generally, I believe. 

I wish I had never touched the hempseed. Colonel 
Buggins indeed. 

I crept through the hall softly, and so upstairs to my room. 
And here was Loveday crying herself into fits, and Deborah 
on her knees, holding a nasty bunch of burnt feathers to her 
nose. I burst into a scream of laughter at this sight, upon 
which Loveday, wringing her hands, declared I was cruel. 
I was going to answer her sharply, when Deborah shook her 
head at me, to implore me not to be angry, at the same time 
wagging the feathers so close to Loveday's nose that she was 
fain to stay her tears to give it a good rub. 

" Auh, my dear young lady ! Where did'ee run to when 
they comed in upon us Kke Phary's host ? " says Deborah. 

" I saw no host. I saw only the bony spectre of Colonel 
Buggins. What a lover to conjure up on a midsummer 
night ! " 

" Oh ! oh ! oh I " groaned Loveday. " I did not see the 
colonel." 

Here she shuddered, and relapsed into sobs and tears. 
Whereupon Deborah clapped the feathers into the flame of 
the candle, and raised a smoke strong enough to bring up that 
gentleman who never comes into ComwaU for fear of being 
put into a pie. 

" Lord ! " says I, sneezing at the feathers, "whom did 
she see ? " ' 

" All in black," groaned Loveday. 

"And he run'd arter her," screamed Deborah, "down 
through the shrubbery, bellowing in a terrible voice like a 
buU." 

" No I his voice was like a fife," said Loveday. 

" And he catches her and says — " 

" He said, * My dear,' " interposed Loveday, bridling up 
demurely,," * you have given me such a chase that I deserve 
a kiss.' " 

"And he took waun," said Deborah. 

^'La blesB me i Is that all she hath gone into fits about ? " 
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I cried. '* The fellow was some wretched Mohock in Mr. 
Bnggins's train. She should havejx)zed his ears.'' 

** A Moab hawk I ** said Deborah. ^' Ah, his garments 
smilled so anld and smoky, I thought sure he was tha raal 
wicked waun.'' 

^^ His cassock was jnst like any other cassock," observed 
Loveday, wiping her eyes. "I smelled no smoke, and I 
should not have been so frightened if my mind had not mis- 
given me that we were doing something unlawfuL I thought 
he was a spirit." 

'^A macaroni parson, I warrant me," I said. ^^And 
Tristram swears they have more of the fiesh than the spirit." 

With that I went to bed, leaving them still disputmg on 
the ill-&vour of the figure in black. 

26th. I am in a monstrous ill-humour. I think I have 
the spleen. I kept my chamber all yesterday, being resolved 
not to see these guests. Why should I be civil to Colonel 
Buggins ? I won't marry that lean spectre, and I scorn to 
deceive him by speaking a single kindly word to his yellow 
countenance. 

Ah me 1 1 was merry yester morning when I wrote in my 
journal, but as the day waned, and night fell, I grew weary 
as a caged bird. 

I sent apologies by Loveday to the ladies — ^it seems there 
are two— but 1 sent no message to Colonel Buggins. And I 
will not see him till I understond what my father means. I 
am wilftd enough to keep my room till he tells me. 

Lack-a-daisy me I How dull it is up here to-day. And 
where is Vincent ? Mayhap his father is grievously sick, for 
he has not been here these two days. 
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Juke 27th. Last evening, just at twilight, I was sitting, 
leaning my cheek on my hand, and thinking how coldly 
my father's guests took my absence, and how lonely and 
forgotten I was here in my room, when saddfi.iil:3 1 ^s^ ^ 
band moY^ the jasmin^ at my window, aad ^ Wfe ^sy}«; \b 
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upon me. Now^ it is somewhat strange that I, who pique 
myself on being afraid of nothings have, nevertheless^ a great 
horror of a &ce seen through a window. My father has the 
same weakness. I have seen him turn pale if any unexpected 
visitor or servant occosted him through a window from with- 
out. I have heard that my grandmother. Madam Buth 
Caerhydon, was frightened by seeing at her window the face 
of the lover she thought dead. 

Be that as it may, I was so astonished by this appearance 
that I could not find voice to shriek, btlt covering my eyes 
with my hand, I stood up trembling. Then the hand 
tapped at the glass, and venturing to look up again, I saw a 
menr countenance with roguish eyes, and a voice cried out — 

" Coz, coz, open the window 5 I must have a minute's 
speech with you.** 

I drew near to the window and opened it. Be it known I 
have no fear of folks at qpm windows, and this is why I set 
the casement wide, and not because I wished to hear what 
the bold intruder had to say. 

" Do you remember me, coz ? ** asked the saucy face. 

"No, indeed," said I, drawing back, for the hand thrust 
inside the window was striving to seize mine. 

" And yet you kissed me and swore you loved me when 
you saw me last.** 

Upon this I glanced back at the picture on the wall. Not 
like it now ; no, not a bit. 

** You are the boy I played with long ago,*' said I. " But 
you have put a mask upon your face since then. I should 
not know you now.*' 

" Is it an ill-favoured mask, sweet coz ? " he asked. 

" All masks are ugly, because there is no truth in them," I 
answered. 

" Ah, cousin, when you were that high you had a pert 
tongue, and I see it has not lost its skiU. ^but sting me if 
youiwill, it matters little; masks, you know, cannot feel." 

" If that be so,** I answered, " and we are to have a war of 
tongues, I must e'en wear a mask too." 

He laughed at this, and looked at me in a strange way. 

** You will never get a mask down here, my pretty cousin. 
Three years of town life would scarce me^e a cheat of that 
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^I hope not/' I said gravely ; ^' bnt I ahall never try three 
years in town." 

I wonld have shnt the window now, bnt he stayed my hand 
eagerly. 

" Stay ! I have not told yon why I have clambered up 
hither, nke a cat, at the risk of my neck. Will yon gness 
the reason. Miss Caerhydon ? *' 

**No, indeed ! " I answered. 

'^Well, yesterday a little bird came to me and whispered 
that Miss Patience Caerhydon hated the hnmble servant 
whom her father had chosen to be the happy possessor of her 
hand. Furthermore, the bird said, that while that miserable 
man was in the house she would not stir from her chamber. 
And though the gallant host declared his daughter was sick^ 
the bird persisted in his tale. Now is it true ? " 

" Perfectly true," I said, carelessly. 

And to show my contempt for Mr. Buggins, I tossed my 
&n into the air and caught it again once or twice. 

The young gentleman at the window watched me with a 
vexed face. Then he whistled, and stopped in his whistle 
suddenly. 

"I beg your pardon. Miss Caerhydon, but is not this 
ungracious news to tell the unfortunate individual who dis- 
pleases you ? " 

" Gracious or ungracious, surely truth is always the best," 
I answered. 

The saucy face looked at me for a moment with an earnest- 
ness I had scarcely deemed it capable of; then a slight cloud 
passed over the brow. 

'^ At least, madam, you think it is rather hard for him ? " 

^^Ithink, 6ir,itis rather hard for me to be kept aprisoner 
here." 

^* That brings me back to my old question. Miss Caerhydon. 
Why did I clSnb up hither like a cat ? But before I tell 
you, be candid with me. Shall you really persist in 
immuring yourself in this dungeon — a haunted one, too, is 
it not ? — ^until tim obnoxious individual whom you detest is 
departed ? " 

" Certainly I shall, sir." 

And I opened and shut my fan with a sharp click, and 
tapped my foot on the floor. 
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"I implore pardon, madam. Only one question more. 
Will you not give this poor man, who is dying to be your 
humble servant, a single chance of winning your favour ? — 
not by any devotion, any length of time — ? " 

I burst into a laugh. 

" A million of years would not do it I '* 

"You need not laugh, fair coz," he said, changing his 
manner suddenly. " You have said enough. Do you know 
I am standing on a branch of magnoHa no bigger than my 
thumb, at an imminent risk to my valuable life ? And yet 
you do not thank me, though, like a knight of old, I am come 
to set you free from thrall. Tore Gad ! 1 merit thanks, if 
only for racking my brains to devise errands for those 
multitudinous domestics who spring on you from every bush 
in this garden. Then it was full two hours before I could 
decoy his honour the squire off the grounds, and make him 
convoy Miss Philippa and her fair charge in his wake. I 
vow, on my life, rd rather charge a troop of horse than do 
it again I * Ea sy a s lying,* says the proverb, but I have not 
found it easy. "What ! no thanks yet, cousin ! " 

Thanks for telling fibs ? " I asked. " Besides, I do not 
understand yet for what I am to be grateful.*' 

" Wait a little, and you shall know. Being in a state of 
BUBpmse myself, ha ! ha ! I think it fair to give you a taste of 
it. How many feet above the earth may I be at present ? 
It really looks dangerous when I glance downwards. But as 
I did not dare present myself at your door, my only chance 
was the window. And, do you know, it took me. all day 
yesterday to find out which was the window of your room. 
In answer to my questions, I found out everything I did not 
want to know. At last I bethought me of inquiring in which 
chamber hung that lucky likeness, which I fancied once was 
to bring me such good fortune.** 

" Lucky likeness ! ** I repeated. 

" Yes — that young gentleman there, just launched on the 
ocean of life, with hand only playing as yet with the waters. 
Ah ! I have more than played. Then a friendly voice said, 
* Thic be the room.* But what stratagems I employed before 
I got that out of the old curmudgeon ! '* 

"And why, sir, could you not have asked the plain 
gnestion^ if you wanted to biow my window ? ** 
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'' How fearfiolly straightforward yon are ! Yon positiTely 
appal me. One can see yon have never spent a winter in 
town. This branch is giving way ; I shaft disappear in a 
moment, coz, and yon mil not even weep over my bones ! 
From this height of vantage I see his honoor the sqnire 
daintily conducting that vinegar spinster and her honeyed 
friend np the glen. I must vanish ! " 

'* Stop I " I cried ; "yon have not told me now why yon 
have clambered np here^ breaking down my jasmines and 
myrtles." 

" My blessings on them, coz, for growing in snch strong 
Inxnriance in your feir country : " 

Here his voice changed its light tone to a sober cadence. 
^* I came, Miss Patience, to say, that the man you despise 
has too much honour to woo a lady against her will. Neitner 
can he be so churlisdi as to permit her to keep herself a 
prisoner on his account. Your despised servant withdraws 
all claim to your hand, and will quit the house to-morrow if 
you wish — ^*' 

" I do not wish," I interrupted, " to drive any guest of my 
&ther's from Gualmara. I confess I have been somewhat 
wilful in confining myself to my chamber, but I would not 
endure to be teased by odious addresses." 

" Odious is a strong word, madam. Nevertheless, I pledge 
you my honour you diall meet with no annoyance. I trust, 
therefore, you wiU do me the pleasure of appearing at break- 
fast to-morrow, with your indisposition gaily cured. I have 
done so much to oblige you — it is something, is it not, to risk 
one's neck ? — that I hope you will oblige me by dot naming 
this cat's trick of mine to any one. WUl you promise ? Say 
yes quickly, for there is a lynx coming whose eyes must not 



see me.'* 



His hasty words so hurried me, that I gave him the promise 
without reflection. 

** Farewell, Miss Caerhydon. Eemember, you are free. 
And if his honour be angry, I take the blame of all. The 
lynx is suspicious ; she is in advance of the party, peering to 
the right and left. I shall have trouble to evade her, but I 
love stratagem. Recollect, I see you to-morrow morning 
for the first time. WiQ you not give me the tip of your finger ? 
See, I am safe enough holding the tree mtU oxia lam4" 
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Amnsed by his sancy wajs^ I came forward and gave 
him my hand. He took it in the same strange manner^ half 
sport, half earnest, and glanced at my face with an inquiring 
look. 

" So I take this little hand," he said, "only to renounce it 
for ever. A hard necessity, yet, perchance, in the end 
pleasanter than wooing a lady against her will. I am a most 
exacting dog. I positively want to be loved, and wish for a 
wife — not a victim. Perhaps, Mistress Patience, on the whole, 
I am as glad as you to be quit of the unwise compact made 
by our elders." 

He was gone before I could speak. His last words had 
literally stunned me. Merciful goodness ! it was of himself 
he had been speaking all the while, and with what insult and 
cruelty I had answered h\m \ 

why did I ^t that lank Mr. Buggins fixed so tightly 
into my blundermg, silly little head ? 

1 leant against the window-sill, vexed and crying— yes, I 
confess it, crying. And, to add to my vexation, a young 
lady at that moment passing by looked up and observed my 
tears. She curtsied to me very low, and then walked 
onwards with a smile. 

I don't like her. It was unfeeling to laugh, because she 

saw I was in tears. I don't laugh when Ah, well, to 

be sure I did laugh the other night at Loveday ; but an owl 
would have laughed then if he could. And we were such 
fools, all three of us, that she deserved to suffer the fright 
of that ill-savoured kiss from the figure in black, ^d 
perhaps I, too, merit somewhat of my punishment now. 
1 have behaved like a big baby. Oh, dear I I will write no 
more. 

Ten o'clock at night. Before going to rest I will set 
down here my grief and shame for my late wilfulness and 
nndutifiilness to the best and Idndest of fathers. He came 
to me about an hour agone, and found me weeping. For I 
am galled at the manner in which this saucy suitor has 
turned the tables on me, and rejected me. I perceive now 
that he caught at my blind folly and temper, and was right 
dad of the advantage they gave him to free himself. Not 
but that I am glad^ too^ to be rid of him. He has a hand- 
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some fiioe, bat Yinoent has a nobkr presenoe— peha I why 
am I wntmg of him? It is of my father 1 mean to 
apeak. 

^Patienoe/' he safd^ ''yoa have insulted my gaosts^ dis- 
r^ided my earnest wishes, and set at nought my commands. 
Yfnj have you acted thus ? " 

^* Because I am a fool, dear &ther ! " 

And then I sprang into his arms^ and, leaning my head 
cm his shoulder, I cried heartily. 

" Well, well," he answered — and his own eyes were not 
^te dry — '' I am not a tyrannical father. Patience, demand- 
mg such honour and obedience that a child's heart faints and 
fiaars a parent. In this &r comer of the world we are made 
of softer metal, and if aught vexed thee I would have 
remedied it, my child. See now, I have made what excuse 
I can for thee. I have invented meagrims, vapours — I know 
not what. But truly thou hast grieved me. Patience. I fear 
this young suitor wiil think this an artifice to enhance your 
Talne in Ms eyes. And I like not such silly tricks. Come, 
tell me wherefore this folly, daughter ? ** 

^I thought, sir, you wanted me to marry Mr. Buggins." 

Here, in the midst of my tears, I burst into a laugh, and 
my father laughed likewise, and then laughed again as he 
said the colonel had a mighty horror of matrimony. 

** And I was angry, too, papa," I said, '* because I thought 
you treated me like a baby, telling me nothing." 

Then he explained that his desire had been to surprise me 
ij the arrival of the young ^ntleman I had seen when a 
child. And he intended, if I had not recognized him, to let 
me graduaUv discover the secret. 

'^ I wished and wish you to like him. Patience.; and a little 
mystery helps on a woman's liking mightily." 

Then, drawing me near him, he told me the story of his 
mother, and of that Arthur whose name he bears, and how 
he always felc there had been a great wrong done, which he 
wished to expiate. Thus, when he saw tl^ boy bearing so 
wonderful a resemblance to the man wronged, he had listened 
eagerly to Mrs. Fulke's words when she said — 

*^ Let us make a match between these children." 

" It was thy mother's wish, child, to keep this scheme a 
secret till young Mr. Fulke could appear as a wooer. She 
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feared the knowledgeof my promise would sadden thy youth, 
perchance trammel thy free thought, and even cause thee to 
cherish a secret dislike towards Mr. Fulke himself. Thou 
wilt see him to-morrow, love, and I think thou wilt say he 
is a brave wooer. Truly he is a man to catch a maiden's 
eye, and, if he please thee, it will please me mightily, 
child." 

I opened my lips to say that I had seen Mr. Fulke, and 
he had renounced me — eagerly renounced me, I thought — 
when there sprang into my mind the memory of my promise, 
and I was silent. But I trembled much, for never in my life 
before had I hidden a thought. 

" Do not tremble. Patience," said my father. " If you 
mislike this young soldier, I will break my promise, and pay 
my bond.', 

" Bond I " I cried, faintly. 

"Yes, child. I have bound myself under a penalty of 
£5,000--half thy portion — to marry thee to Mr. Humphrey 
Alan Fulke. And he, on his side, is bound by a penalty of 
£2,000. Hence, if the young man renounce you, 'twill cost 
him that amount, while if you reject him. Patience, you lose 
the larger sum, unless I rework Wheal Euth with one of 
these new fire-engines,* and so gain back thy dowry." 

"What time does the bond give us ? " said I, and I was 
very pale. 

"Time enow and to spare, child. I would have put 
twenty-five in the bond as the latest age at which not to 
know your own mind ; but Mistress Fulke said, * Nay, give 
the girl till twenty-nine, and then, if she definitively refuse 
my son, let the penalty be paid.' Yon understand, daughter, 
my secret wish was to recompense Mr. Upton's kin for the 
evil done to him by my father. Hence I took the larger 
forfeit on myself." 

I was easier on hearing this. It was comforting to know 
my rashness would not cost my father the penalty at once. 

"I see, sir, you mean me to be an old maid," I said, 
smiling ; " for if I marry any other but Mr. Fulke before I 
be twenty-nine, I lose half my fortune ; and if I wait till 
that age ere I resolve upon the loss, my years will scarcely 

* Steam engines were so called when first erected on the 
Chmish mmeB about this period, 
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warrant the catting off my dower. Few men would wed so 
old a damaeL" 

** Then take thy man at once, girl," returned my ffitlier. 
^ He is a mighty pretty fellow, and hath a monstrous taking 
way with him." 

^ And suppose the gallant will not have me ? " * 

Hy fiftther laughed, and pinched my cheek. 

** I have faith in these Cornish roses," he said. 

''Who is that pretty lady here ? " I asked, kissing him. 

** Pretty ! She is not so pretty as this little uncaged bird. 
She wears stiff stays and mrbelows ; her head is too high, 
and her gown is too low, and I much misdoubt me if her 
roses wo^d bear the dew. She is Sir John Mallivery's 
daughter, and she hath been a great toast and and belle 
these three or four years. Mrs. Fulke was a Miss MalliTcry, 
80 die and Alan Fidke are cousins. There is another lady 
here — once her governess — Miss Philippa Philpot." Here 
papa's eyes twinUed with a merry laugh. '^ Then there's Sir 
John's chaplain, who came to escort the ladies, and a London 
waiting-maid, who hath aheady set the kitchen by the ears." 

** Poor Gualmara I " I said. " And you leave out Colonel 
Buggins, sir ? " 

**A3i, the lean colonel ! I had forgot him ; but he will 
not tarry with us very long.. Miss PMlippa will fairly drive 
him to rout and retreat." 

My &ther laughed again, then wished me good night. 
And now he is gone, I remember me I made no question 
concerning Vincent^ nor asked why he hath not been here 
these two days. 

Seginald Pekhabva Caebhydon to Misd Eleanor 

DUPORTH. 

The young gentleman to whom my aunt was betrothed, 
my Eleanor, was a distant relative of my family, through the 
marriage of Miss Anne Penharva, who took for her second 
husband Mr. Fulke, of Fulke Grange, in Surrey. 

You will not have forgotten, love, ihat Gualinara belonged 
Sot many centuries to ihe Penharva family, and it came to 
the Caerhydons through the marriage of Mistress Ruth Pen- 
harva with Reginald Caerhydon, my great-grandsire, who, 
alas I died by his own hand. Mistress Anne yroa the «i&tAt 
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of the last Mr. Penharva of Gaalmara^ and the aunt, there- 
fore, of Madam Bath. Her first husband was Mr. Upton, a 
gentleman of small fortune, and her only child by this mar- 
riage being sickly, was brought down to Gualmara when 
quite youn^. And his mother soon entering into her second 
nuptials with Mr. Fulke, he was allowed to remain here 
until, as I think, she quite forgot him. Hence we have 
those two portraits of mm of which my Aunt Patience 
speaks^ and hence, also, sprang that great love between 
him and his cousin Buth^ which ended so unhappily for 
both. 

Anne Penharva's eldest son by Mr. Fulke married Maude^ 
only daughter of Sir Humphrey MaUivery, of Mallivery 
Place. They had a large family, and were glad to provide 
for their younger son, Alan, by promoting a match between 
him and his kinswoman. Patience Gaerhydon. In this 
scheme Anne's widower, old Mr. Fulke, also assisted. Some 
time before that visit to London of which my aunt speaks, 
he wrote to her father, saying he felt his wife had been a 
negligent mother to her first husband's son, Arthur Upton, 
and now his son had a boy, so much resembling that for- 
gotten and wronged child, that his heart smote him when he 
looked upon the boy. And since he knew there had been 
much evil done in preventing a marriage between the 
families in time gone by, he would fain hope now they 
might be united in this lad and Mr. Oaerhy^on's infant 
daughter. My grandfather, being a man of imaginative 
temperament and tender conscience, pleased himself much 
with this notion of an expiatory marriage, and immediately 
acquiesced heartily in the scheme. And I believe, when 
Alan's mother and he met in London, the Fulke jEamily 
arranged the articles of the compact much as they pleased. 

I avoid speaking largely of Alan Fulke, as his after- 
relationship, to me renders it a painful subject. Still less, 
then, dear Eleanor, can I touch on the foibles of Miss 
Mallivery, my most unhappy mother. You know she died 
when I was too young to re^et her, but the natural feelings 
of a son call forth my pity, if not my respect. 

I believe her visit to Gualmara was planned by Lady 
Mallivery — a most scheming woman — and her aunt, Alan's 

^^2ier, waa the more easily induced to write to my grand?^ 
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Mher and propose this visit when she found her son, who 
had hitherto been very averse to an introduction to his 
faridey was now willing to journey into Cornwall with his 
oonsin. 

Colonel Buggins was at that time just coming to Gual- 
mara on one of his many visits, and meeting the party on 
the road, he proposed himself as an additional escort. 
Hence tJieir arrival together, as related in my annt*s 
jonraaL 

I fear, dear Eleanor, I am somewhat tedious in my 
g^ealogies and histories of the past ; but without these you 
would Snd my aunt's hasty history somewhat hard to com- 
prehend. 

SweeUieart, I kiss your hand, and send you my love and 
dnty. 



CHAPTER VI. 

July 1st. I have had no leisure these many days to 
make a friend of my poor journal^ confessing to it all 
my thoughts and pettish tempers, and sometimes, like Dog- 
berry in the play, " writing myself down an ass." 

Alas! have I not need to do this now? I have been 
humiliated, abashed, mocked, and tormented, yet I am unable 
to turn on my tormentors, or even to say in what is their 
sting, although I feel it in my very heart. 

Is my courage gone ? Has my ^irit dropt dead in its 
first onslaught with the world? Oh, I hate myself! I 
writhe before these unseen and shadowy wrongs, which I 
cannot grasp or do battle with as I would. 

Yet, but for my promise of silence so rashly given to 
Mr. Pulke, I woidd pick a quarrel with Miss Mallivery. 
She chooseth to presume that her cousin and I are troth- 
plight, although 1 would wager all I possess she shrewdly 
guesses the truth. And she directs all ejes upon us in her 

Eretty, insolent way, begging papa or Miss Pnilippa mark 
ow like turtle-doves we look. Then, when I grow silent 
and abashed, and Mr. Fulke bites his lips for anger, she runs 
away and leaves us. But often I have noted that if, on the 
other handji her cousin and I feel at ease to^tker^ and in. 
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pleasant converse are forgetting this silly compact of onf 
fathers, she breaks in upon ns, and makes some errand for 
him to do, or she bids me come with her to her room, where 
she hath nought to say. 

Is she to thwart and tyrannize over me thus ? Is not this 
Gaalmara, and am I not mistress here ? I will show her this 
very day that my name is no longer Patience. 

Patience I Why did they call me Patience ? The word 
seems a mockery to me now. 

Even in names Miss Mallivery and I are at war. She 
calls her cousin "Humphrey," and this she does with a 
sneer, because she says the word is so wondeifoUy inappro* 
priate to a creature who, like Samson's foxes, brings war and 
fire in his train. "There is no peace in any house into 
which you come, firebrand," she said to him to-day, " there- 
fore my most wise aunt called you Humphrey.* And now, 
sweet Humphrey, good Duke Humphrey, I pray thee fetch 
me my fan, for I go out in the sun ere the ghosts and 
pixies claim possession of the garden. Farewell, pretty 
pigeons." 

And she walked away mincingly on her high-heeled 
shoes. 

I looked after her, and half wished she were old and ugly; 
yet a woman's looks never angered me before. 

" You have another name," said I, turning to Mr. Fulke. 

" My other name is Alan, at your service," he answered. 

I wished to hear him speak this word ; I had a fancy to 
note if there were any echo in his voice of the "Allen" 
Vincent has made so familiar to mine ear, but there was 
none. And thinking of those happy days that somehow 
seem slipping out of my sight now, I sighed, and laid my 
hand upon my brow. 

*^ You are sad, madam," said young Mr. Fulke. " I hope 
it is not my unlucky presence that causes you to sigh. Shall 
I leave you ? " 

" Sir, you may go if you will," I answered. " But I was 
not thinking of you when I sighed." 

"Folks are so encouragingly and delicately candid in 
savage countries," returned Mr. Fulke, "that we poor 
civilized beings are fain to feel fiayed. I i^ould have 

* Humphrey signifies home-peace* 
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brought a bear's skin with me. Will MisB Caerhjdon deign 
to teU her hnmble servaiit the sobject of her thoughts ? " 

'' I was thinking of ^Barbara Allen/ sir.*' 

Mr. Fnlke star^ at me, and laughed, then he suddenly 
stayed his laughter, and said soberly — 

''Lift the TeQ from the next thought, fuir Mistro^v 
Patience, and show me what stands behind the stony Barlxini.*' 

I smiled at this. 

** Wherefore should I show you ? " I said ; " there is 
nought in my thought to please you." 

*^ Never heed tlmt I " he cried eagerly. " Lift the veil 
and show me what^ or rather who, brings ' Barbara ' on a 
breaih of sighs." 

''And then I should but show you a dear friend Mr. 
Pulke." 

I felt my cheeks grow hot as I spoke, but I went on. 

''This friend always calls me Barbeora, and — so, shall I 
name you Alan?" 

" Tou honour me, madam I " said Mr. Fulke, biting his 
lip, and bowing to me low. "Your proposition is highly 
complimentary and logical. I shall feel infinite pleasure in 
being called Alan in remembrance of the dear friend who so 
appropriately named you Barbara. Like myself, he found 
you cruel I presume. But is that a reason why I should 
take half your name, and leave Barbara standing alone ? 
Surely, if I am Alan, I must count myself as belonging to 
Barbara, and the two names must one day be joined again." 

I had no idea of his putting the matter in this ridiculous 
light, and 1 know not how 1 i^uld have answered him, but 
at this moment Miss Mallivery tapped at the window, 
and I screamed aloud. For, as all the world know- 
eth, no Caerhydon can abide the sight of a &ce at the 
window. 

" You scream at the tap ot a finger ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Fulke, " you Miss Caerhydon, who rode yesterday on the 
edge of a cliflF two hundred feet high ? " 

" Come into the garden,*' cried Miss Mallivery ; " here's 
monstrous fun ! The chaplain and the colonel are pulling 
pretty little Loveday Trezona and our sylph Philippa in the 
pleasure-boat. Oh, the figure Philippa makes ogling the 
s^Qleton Buggins ! Come and see/' 
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She shook the window impatiently, qmvering all my 
nerves with anger. 

" Coming anon — anon, as the drawer cries to FalstaflF," 
said Mr. Fnlke. 

Then he turned to me. 

" Wilt please thee walk Mistress Anne ? " 

"No, truly, Master Slender," I answered. 

"You wait, madam, I presume, for the Mear friend,* so 
Bweetly linked with the hard-hearted Barbara." 

He bowed sarcastically to me as he Sjpoke ; then waving 
his hand impatiently to Miss Mallivery, ne murmured in a 
low tone — 

" * How great soe'er your rigours are, 
With them alone I'll cope ; 
I can endure mine own despair, 
But not another's hope.' " 

This while Miss Mallivery continued tapping on the glass 
and calling to him to come, and laughmg, suddenly he 
sauntered from the room, singing loudly — 

" ' See how fair Corinna spies, 
Kindly calling with her eyes.' " 

When he was gone I walked to the window, and set it 
wide open. I know my face and lips were quite white. 

"Miss Mallivery," said I, "you do not seem to know 
that the Caerhydons hate to see a face looking in upon them 
from a window. I will thank you never to do this again. 
It makes my flesh creep, and puts a rage into my heart like 
fire." 

" Bless us ! " cried Miss Mallivery, starting back, " you 
are as dangerous and eiqplosive as gunpowder. You Caer- 
hydons are a vastly admirable race, and the worst is, if you 
have a touch of the devil in vou, you instantly speak it 
out. Now there are folks who may be possessed with 
Legion, and yet their tongues will drop honey, and their 
lips coin smiles. I vow I never thought you would fly in 
such a passion at having your amorous duet interrupted. 
La, child ! you'll have enough of Mr. Fulke when you are 
married.' 

This insolence made my cheeks burn, but I answered 
softly— 



'' Yon miitakc me, madam. I was aiipy Himplj liccauM 
yon came to the window, and for notliin^ cIho. Mj father 
and my farotber idao, as well as I, hate that spectre UkiIc 
that a face hath beyond the glass." 

^ How monstrous odd !" she said, langhin^ and flirting 
her large san-fan to and fro. '' Ncvcrthcluss, I Hpciilcd u 
tender scene. Own, now, that it vexed you." 

^^ Win it please yon to move, madam ? " I asked. '' I 
would as lief see a snake as look at you through the glass.*' 

Her &ce flushed up hot at this, and twirling her fan with 
a trembling hand she let it drop. 

^ Ton need not insult me. Miss Caerhydon/' she said in 
a low Yoioe of passion as she stooped to pick up the fan ; 
'^ and when I came to do you a kinaness, Ux).*' 

She tapped her foot on the gravel restlessly, and glanced 
up and <£)wn the terrace. 

'< I am not insulting yon/' I cried im|)atiently, '^ I speak 
but the truth. Why do town ladies fancy people tell them 
fibs?'' 

She shrugged her shoulders (too much out of her gown 
already, metnonght). 

'' When I do you a kindness again, Miss Gaerhydon, you 
shall call me a snake again." 

^ I never called you so. And what kindness ? " said I. 

I vow mine are strange wits, for when one disbelieves my 
word I stand amazed and lost. I am not used to 1x3 
doubted, or to have my speech twisted into any other than 
its own honest meaning. So I blundered, and said, '^ What 
kindness ?" when I should have spoken again of that Cacr- 
bydon failing of the window, and assured her I meant no 
discourtesy. 

^^ Kindness I" she repeated. ^^A kindness you may 
never thank me for, and perhaps never know — " 

" Cousin Mallivery," said Mr. Fulke's clear voice, " how 
long will you keep your servant, hat in hand, awaiting your 
commands ? " 

She turned hurriedly and took the hand he stretched out 
to her, and, if I may judge by her face, I should deem her 
fiur more at his command tnan he at hers. 

I begin not to like him. 

There lives not a human being in the whole round globe. 
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thank God I who could put such a look of fear upon my face 
as she wore on hers when she put her white hand in his. 

Miss Mallivery is a coward. I despise her ! 

Above all, to be afraid to do a kinoness ! — ^if kindness she 
waa going to do. What sort of a fear can that be ? I will 
throw down my pen, and strire to understand it. 

July 8rd. My last record here waa a resolve to discover 
what that strange fear is which I have observed in Miss 
Mallivery. But my resolve that night went to the winds, 
for I was called down to play a minuet, which she and Mr. 
Fulke danced together. Marvellously well they danced it, 
and I thought my &ther looked upon the lady's grace and 
beauty with a glow of admiration in his eye. Yet to my 
mind her face is not so sweet as Loveday's. 

Ah me I how these ladies of quality weary me ! 

Yesterday Vincent came to see us. I was in the hall when 
he arrived, and I brought him up hither to my sitting-room 
before my guests had time to catch a glimpse of his riding-coat. 

"Now sit you there," I cried, " in this arm chair, and tell 
me as glibly as you can wherefore you have not been here 
this month past." 

" It is a week. Patience — a long week — since I was here. 
My father's sickness has kept me away ; he is better now. 
That is all my news ; now tell me thine." 

" Mine is bad, Vincent ; everything goes wrong. The 
Sicilian flower you gave me is dead for lack of water, and 
Dump is vicious from idleness. He kicked out at Boby 
yesterday. I have only ridden him once since we galloped 
over the moor. The big boat is idle too ; I Have not been 
in the bay since you rowed me." 

" So you have let the flower die, when a few drops of 
water would have saved it I Well, you have been too busy 
— ^too happy, m^be— to mind a flower. I wish I had 
another for thee» iBarbara, but there is not another in all the 
land. Mine, too, died the other day." 

" Yours, too, Vincent ! Now that is sad indeed," I said, 
perching myself on the elbow of his chair. " And how came 
thme to die ? " 

" Even as yours did, Barbara : for lack of water. In truth, 
Ifor^t it," 
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At this I laagfaed merrily, though Vincent sighed, and 
held his &ce as sober as a judge. 

** My forgetfohiess against thine, most potent, grave, and 
reTerend dgnor I" I cried. ** We are quits ! I will not be 
scolded for the flower." 

** Then shall I scold because you have not ridden Dump ? 
And why not row every evening in the bay, as you were 
always used to do ? " 

'^It is no pleasure to row now. These Londoners pull a 
sea-boat like a wherry, and so catch crabs and fall. Would 
you have me go with them to be uncivil, and laugh at their 
misfortunes ? Then I do not ride, because the ladies like 
best to drive, and I must perforce go with them, whether I 
will or no. Oh, how they make me yawn I And they call 
tin and copper ore * stones,' and they don't know granite 
from schist ! All their talk is of routs and drums, powder 
and patches. But that is not the worst : they think every 
one is telling fibs or going to cheat them. Not that they 
say this outright, but they let you know in a ci\dl way that 
they are not going to be token in." 

" London is a place," answered Vincent, " where the battle 
of life is so hard that each man defends himself by strength 
or craft, knowing he will else be beaten down. And they 
who get no mercy show none." 

"But wherefore call every poor man asking alms an 
imposter, or count every wayfarer a thief ? " 

" In London perchance the beggar would be an impostor, 
and the traveller a highwayman." 

" Then I am very sorry for London," said I. " Still, folks 
should leave London thoughts in London, and gather others, 
kindlier and fresher, among the woods and meadows. The 
other night Miss Mallivery could not sleep because she found 
we rarely bar the doors. Her town eyes conjured up visions 
of thieves. As if any one would ever come here to rob us I" 

" How do you like Miss Mallivery ?" asked Vincent. 

" I hate her when she is with me, but I like her better 
when she is away — I mean when I think of her, because then 
I pity her." 

" Pitv her 1 And why, Patience ? " 

" Well, if you will hear the truth, it is because she is 
afraid—" 
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" Of horses, highwaymen, mice, frogs, and other small 
deer, I suppose ? " 

" Of all those, and more. There is fear stealing about 
her in all her movements. It trembles in her hand ; it looks 
out of her eyes; it creeps over her face like a pale ghost ; it 
rustles in her hair, like some horrible halo; and at times — but 
this last rarely — ^it speaks in a certain defiant tone of voice 
— ^a tone in which rings the hardihood of desperate terror 
— ^a tone in which I might speak to a rattlesnake coiled around 
me, or defy the headsman's axe." 

" Patience ! " exclaimed Vincent, " what are you saying ? " 

" I scarcely know what I am saying,'* I answered, " but 
I vow it is the truth." 

" Then you have watched this lady very narrowly," he 
said, with his eyes fixed on me sadly. 

I felt my cheeks grow scarlet, yet I can scarce tell why. 
I think I was wondering in my mind wherefore I had watched 
Mistress Mallivery so sharply. 

"Is she very beautiful? " he asked. 

Then I stopped a minute, feelmg in my throat a mighty 
drmess and dislike to speak. But I cast it off disdainfall^. 
" Shall I grudge to own a woman is fair ? " I said withm 
myself. " No ; she shall have her due, and more.'* So then 
I spoke out, no thought of dispraise holding back the just 
meed due to her beauty. 

" She is like a sunbeam," I said, ^^ bright and dazzling. 
Her complexion is brilliant as a rose, her Ups are cherries, 
her teeth pearls. As for her hair, it would be a sin to call it 
golden, for never did gold glint and glisten as the silken 
waves that fall upon her neck and shoulders. And these 
are wonderous white— cream white, with that faint yeUowish 
tinge hidden in ivory, which at night makes the skin a 
wonder for fairness." 

Vincent smiled at my words. " I should know her a year 
and not see all this," he said. 

" But the chronicle is not finished yet. I give you her 
defects now. Her hand is white, but the fingers are not 
taper ; they have a grasping look that vexes me, because it 
mars a pretty picture. Her nose is too short, and her eyes 




axe — ] — '" " 



'bed outright now. " I waa Te«dy to Ewear 
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jcmr pictnre was too bright ; yon pnt in a shadow there 
Patience." 

^ A true one. Her eyes are ugly becanse there ib a tinee 
of orange in their brown— a ray of yellow fire, like the 
tigress's eyes I saw at Troro last Whitsan fair. Her brows 
and lashes are the same colour— -orange-brown — and these 

E've the strangest look to her face. But I cannot put the 
ok in words. You must think of warmth — not of the sun, 
but of a fire — and to that thought put grace and power, and 
that curious /ear that creeps around her ; then add a resplen- 
dent crown of gold upon her head, and she stands before 
yon." 

^ Never say now, Patience that you cannot paint. Give 
me the portrait of the others." 

'' WeU, will you have Miss PhiHppa Philpots ? She is a 
' tun of woman ' — a female Falstaff ! All flesh is grass, but 
she is a haystack, waddling on high-heeled shoes, and puffing 
like Boreas as she walks. Yet uie affects youth, ana taLks 
airQy, wherefore I have named her the Mountain Sylph, the 
more as she makes love to every one. She has ogled the 
valiant colonel, and kissed papa. Alas for the yellow 
warrior ! he is nearly mad. Ana when she hooks her hand 
upon his arm, and leads him off a captive, I vow I laugh 
till the tears come. His ' lizard body, lean and long,' cuts 
the drollest figure ambling by her huge side ! yet I am mon- 
strous sorry when he escapes her, for then she seizes on my 
honoured father as her prey. In short, the only man in the 
house to whom she dares not make love is Alan FiQke.'' 

Here Vincent rose, and walked to the window, and with 
his face turned from me, somewhat discourteously I thought, 
he said — 

" May I venture to ask for a description of Mr. Fulke, 
Patience ?" 

*^It will be mighty difficult to give," I answered ; "for 
he is not one man — ^he is two, he is six, he is seven men in 
one. He hath been here a week, and shown me a different 
fEice every day. He dances, he sings, he fences, he rides ; 
he vexes every one, he pleases every one, and all the house- 
hold likes him and dislOces him." 

*'That picture will not do, Patience ; draw me another." 

" You can have no other from me," 1 saifli \ " \w^ \iS2t^ ^ 
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old Deborah's — that's stronger. * He is the gashliest, oogli- 
est maze-jerry-pattick I ever sot eyes on/ she said to me 
yesterday. * He's fiill of slydom and imperanee.' At this 
moment he sauntered into the housekeeper's room^ and in 
two minntes he had brightened her wrinkled face in a per- 
fect pucker and ripple of smiles, till in her delight she blessed 
his ^ braave pooty faace ' and declared him ^ a mine o* good- 
ness' and 'a tummal* o' sense.' But no sooner was he 
gone then she fell back on her old cry. He was a prinkt 
out t lutterpouch,} coming in there hendering her with his 
Btrams and cameying ways; and she herself was a betwatled § 
ould tinmoodle for coozing || with sich a drumble-drane." IT 

" I presume I may not ask," said Vincent, as he stood at 
the window, still gazing into the garden, "whether your 
opinion. Patience, is uncertain as Deborah's ? " 

" My opinion I " I cried, mightily puzzled. " Well, Mr. 
Fulke is monstrous handsome, jfrank and cheerful, very 
amiable i^hen present, but when absent he galls the mind 
with uneasy thoughts. And somehow he makes people think 
of him whether fliey will or no — think wonderingly with 

S[uestions and doubts, which, when one sees his fair smiling 
lEice again, seem so unjust, that he gathers in a harvest of 
kindness from the very remorse of his enemies." 

Vincent turned from the window as I finished, and then 
I saw how worn and weary he looked — doubtless from his 
attendance on his sick father. 

** Ah, Vincent I " I said, laying my hand upon his arm, 
you do not vex your friends with doubts. There is no 
wonder or mvstery hovering over your image in the mind, 
from mom till night. You are good and true, and clear as 
the dav, so I do not sigh and wish I knew you better, and 
hope tnat you are wortny, yet fear I know not what of evil. 
No ! I know you are a valiant, honest gentleman, hence I 
am happy when you are with me, and happy in my thoughts 
of you when you are away. No remembrance of you stirs 
and tortures the heart with a sense of insecurity and doubt ; 

•Heap, t Over-dressed. 

t Lntterpouoh is an old Cornish dance, therefore a gay idle 
fellow is often called by that name. 
§ BetwatlO) to turn fool. 
II CouB (Cornish) , to talk. IT Drone. 
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no, in tmthy Yincent, jour memory is so calm it stirs not 
the heart at all ; one feels every thought of you so safe and 
true." 

** Oh, Patience, you are too, too frank ! " cried Vincent, 
coYcring his face with his hands. 

I stood amazed at his trouble. I had no thought to vex 
him by saying how calm and ariain all memory of him ever 
rested in my heart. In &ncy I likened him always to some 
strong fortress, whose lord could leave it in security, know- 
ing no enemy could assail or take it. So lay my thought of 
Vincent in my breast, safe, secure, unassailable ; no storms 
could shake it, no tempest rufSe it. Ten thousand waves 
might pass over me^ and yet I never questioned that I should 
find him the same, and my thought of him the same. 

Thus reflecting, I cared not to speak. I did but take his 
hand away from his face, and hold it gently ; whereupon, 
grasping my fingers tight, he exclaimed — 

** Patience, when is thy marriage-day to be ? " 

At this question I was much confused. Knowing myself 
that Mr. Fulke has so gladly rid himself of me, I forget that 
none beside me know it. And now I was ready to blurt all 
out — ^his saucy visit to my window, his confession that he 
was glad as I to escape a foolish cornet, his readv renun- 
ciation of all claim to my hand — ^ this burnt on the tip of 
my tongue, and yet I spoke not a word of it. Some strange 
shyness and my rash promise held all back. 

I would ride on the cliff blindfold, I would go to sea in a 
praam, if needs be, and feel no fear ; yet at times I am 
marvellously afraid of nothing. But then, a gentlewoman 
cannot break a promise. I hold him a coward that breaks 
his word. Yet, being vexed with myself that this hasty 
promise held me bound in silence, my hot cheeks reddened, 
and I looked strangely at Vincent. Then he relinquished 
my hand, and said hurriedly — 

" I did but ask because I go next month to Rome. And 
I would be glad, Patience, to hear that thy wedding would 
not happen till after my face is turned away from England. 
It woidd be hard to lose a friend doubly." 

" Twenty weddings will not part you and me," said I, 

Vincent shook his head, and smiled at me sadly. 

*' Thou art a simple child. Patience," \ife miSi. 
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" But there is no talk of wedding I " I cried. " My 
fftther tells me this strange compact between him and old 
Madam Fulke may stand aside for years yet. I shall not be 
pressed for a decision — " 

" Is it indeed so ? " exclaimed Vincent, interrupting my 
speech eagerly. " Then, Patience, let me pray thee not to 
be hasty to decide. Qod forbid that I should counsel 
undutifiilness, or play the traitor beneath a roof so kindly to 
me, and to a man ^ ftendlj and loving as thy father hath /ver 
been ; but prudence is not disobedience. Patience, wilt 
thou wait for three years, till I return from Rome? Think 
how short a time this is. Even then thou wilt be but twenty. 
Mr. Caerhydon will never refuse thee that little grace. 
Promise me, Patience, promise me to wait this short space." 

Was I to give another promise rashly ? I thought how 
oft my first promise had vexed and chafed me, and I was 
ready to say " No " to this, when I remembered in very 
truth it mattered nothing, since Mr. Fulke and I had so 
pleasantly flung our parents' wishes to the winds. Thinking 
this, I smiled and met Vincent's eyes fixed on me bo 
earnestly, that I gave him my word forthwith. 

" Ana so I promise not to marry for three years a man 
who will never ask me I " I said within myself. And I 
laughed aloud a merry peal of laughter that <ud me good. 

"An easy promise, Vincent," I cried. '^Ah, you little 
think what an easy promise ! " 

Vincent's face had changed amazingly ; that look of 
weariness had passed away, and he sat down by my side with 
all his old Joyousness. My merry speech seemed to please him. 

" Am I not called Vincent— overcomer ? " he said gailjr. 
" Then I will cast away sad thoughts, and go and return m 
triumph. And, Patience, in my absence forget not my 
other name — Gregory — ^watchful. Think, whatever betides, 
that I am watching over thee, and if evil assail my Patience 
I will overcome it. But I fear none. I have but to look in 
these wondrous honest eyes, to feel assured no untruth will 
ever suUv their violet depths. And while thou art true to 
thyself, ratience, the tenderest friend need not fear for thee." 

I was somewhat abashed by his words ; it vexes me, 

somehow, to hear Vincent speak thus. And turning away 

mj- head, I would have asked him of hia journey to Kome, 
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and wherefore he went bo soon, bat at thin moment I heard 
a long breath drawn in the corridor, and marvelling who it 
m^ht be, I ran and opened the door. 

Strange to saj, it was young Mr. Fulke ! He looked 
wondrons handsome, bat a uttle pale ; he held his hat in his 
hand, and bowed low to Vincent. 

'^ I am come, sir," he said, ^' to entreat Miss Caerhjdon to 
join OS. Her gaests are on the beach, bent on a sailing 
excursion this lovelj evening. Miss Patience, we have taken 
the big boat, in consideration of the Mountain-Sylphic pro- 

Eortions of the fur PhiUppa. I believe, sir, I have the 
onoor of speaking to the jonnger Mr. Morrens ? " 

Here I hastened to introduce the gentlemen, and 
Vincent's bow, I thought, was over-stately and ceremonious. 

** I have heard much of you, sir, from our good friend the 
Colonel," said Mr. Fulke. " And a French count in London 
— a friend of the ambassador — ^hath often spoke to 7nff 
f&ther of the devotion and generous courage shown by yours 
in a lost cause." 

** Sir," answered Vincent, " in these better times, when 
we have an honest king upon the throne, it would be kinder 
to be silent respecting past de^ than to praise them." 

"Permit me to say," returned Mr. Fulke, "that I differ 
from you. An honest heart must ever honour true courage 
and generosity too deeply to be silent when it hears of 
them. It must speak, sir, even if there be risk in speech." 

" fiisk to whom ? the speaker or the hearer, sir ? " said 
Vincent. 

" 'Fore Gad ! " cried Mr. Fulke, " I am but a harebrain I 
My tongue is a poor one at making courteous speeches, but 
I honour your fether, sir, and there's an end. Mr. Morrens, 
as the son of a brave man, will you shake hands with a 
young fellow who feels he is half unworthy of it, and who is, 
in fact, only a poor scapegrace, and just at this minute the 
most miserable dog in England ? " 

All this was said in an airy manner, inimitable for grace, 
having just that touch of sadness in it which made one 
wonder whether the words were jest or earnest. 

".Z)afe lui la mono,** said I softly to Vincent. 

He looked at me a little surprised, but ha gaii'^^V^tssd., 
Bayiag at the same time to me in Ite^aa — 
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" To please thee, Pazienza." 

Mr. Fulke coloured as their hands met, and I felt ashamed 
of my discourtesy in speaking even so few words in a tongue 
he did not know. 

"You are more learned than I," said Mr, Fulke. "I 
speak only French, and that but lamely. Shall we go to the 
beach?" 

I had tied on my hat, which was lying on the harpsichord, 
and throwing mj cloak on my arm I ran through the 
corridor, while Vincent and Mr. Fulke followed more slowly. 
But this last at the foot of the stairs took my cloak from 
me, and offered me his arm. As this was the first time he 
had shown me this civility I could not well refuse it, but I 
did but lay the tips of my fingers on his sleeve, for truly I 
can walk without help quite as well as most people. Whicn is 
more than I can say for Miss MaUivery, whose shoes are too 
hidi to be safe. 

In the garden Mr. Fulke turned to Vincent and said — 

" Mr. Morrens, sir, what say you to asking the Master of 
Gualmara to give us a couple of bottles of claret and a 
tankard to take with us in the boat." 

" Is not Mr. Caerhydon on the beach ? " said Vincent. 

" I mean the master, not the squire," answered Alan Fulke, 
laughing. " A week's experience has taught me that Roby 
Pasco is the tyrant here. Ah I behold him, large as Kfe^ and 
carrying an extra seat, doubtless to serve Miss Philippa." 

Then he took off his hat in a ludicrous way to Roby, 
saying— 

"Hail, King RehoboamI Will your grace open your 
treasures, and give forth some of the vintage of Israel for 
these your thirsty subjects.*' 

"Maister Fulke can put on hes three-comer piked hat 
agen ef he wull," said Roby, "for a Ught head is easy blawed 
away." 

I laughed, and this encouraged old Roby to go on. 

"Maister Fulke, I reckon, thinks we be aal toatleishdown 
in these paerts, but ef we baint quite so shaarp as the folks 
up to Lunnon church-town — where they be most fit to sell 
each anther's souls, I've heerd tell— ef they could find *em — 
yet we do knaw tin from lattice* any day,*' 

* Iron tinned over. 
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^ Jam the lattice, of course/' rejoined Mr. Fnlkc, langh- 
ing, ^ but who is the tin ? Is it Miss Patience ? " 

** Miss Patience is gonld," returned Roby. " Goald that 
my mind misgives me will be tried in tba nrc." 

*' Now, King Behoboam, will you give me the wine ? " 

''Thof my name be Behobofun, I was never caaled any- 
thing but Roby since I were big enough to knaw tin. And 
I doant answer to no nickname of king, nor prince, nor any 
rich roadlin maake-gaames." 

And old Roby wtdked on with great dignity. 

"Mr. Morrens," cried Alan Fdke, "you, sir, understand 
the native article far better than I. Make my peace with 
the king, I pray, and, above all, get the wine. We wiU go 



on/' 



As he spoke he hurried me down the path to the 
beach at a swift pace, but when we had lost sight of the 
garden he stepped more slowly, and dropped my hand from 
his arm. 

" I am true, madam, you perceive, to my compact. Give 
me praise for my prudence. I act the lover in public, to 
avoid the storm that would blow from all (][uarters on our 
devoted heads, were the truth known. But m private. Miss 
Caerhydon, I will not ask you to rest your hand, even for a 
moment, on this poor despised and detested arm." 

" Detested ! Did I say that ? " I cried, much confused. 

He shrugged his shoulders with an impatient look. 

"I will not swear to the word, madam, maybe it was 
stronger. You rested but now only the tips of your fingers 
on my ann, yet I conld feel the dislike in them taming me 
cold. Can I forget your tone when you said *a mUlion 
years of devotion ' would not win you ? 

My face flushed to a burning red. I would fain have 
explained to him my mistake about good Colonel Buggins, 
but I was tongue-tied, I knew not why, and the words 
melted away upon my lips. Then he went on more 
coldly — 

" 1 released you, madam, from a promise made as wisely 
by our parents as a kni^ht-errant's vow, and I claimed no 
compensation. As to the bond" — ^he flushed up angrilj 
with generous indignation I thought — *^ I would I had it 
here now, that I might fling it into the aba« Bu^i 1 ^^^^V^ 
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bargain to see another take what I, with a generons effort, 
persuaded myself to renounce. Remember my song — 

** * I can endure my own despair, 
But not another's hope.' " 

" Sir, I scarce understand jrou I " I exclaimed. 

And, indeed, I do not, for if he fancy I am in love with 
mj de^tr brother and friend Yincent, or he with me, he 
maketh a great blunder. Love Vincent I do, and always 
will ; but be in love ! — there, I blot it out — I know not 
how to write of this. Surely that feverish, uncertain, 
wilful passion can never trouble my quiet affection for 
him, and I trust — naj, I know — so miserable a feeling is 
far from his heart. Doth he not greet me always calmly as 
a brother ? 

Mr. Fulke muttered some word or two about women 
being disingenuous, then relapsed into silence. And thus he 
walked by my side, assisting me with scrupulous poUteness 
where the path waff rough, but instantly dropping my hand 
when his aid was no longer needful. 

Now I detest silence, so I broke in upon his reverie with 
a foolish remark. 

" Sir, women who are cowards may be disingenuous and 
deceitftil, but I, sir "—and here I opened my eyes very wide 
and looked at him — " am not afraid of anvthing." 

"I beUeve you, madam," he answered. "Una on her 
lion was not more fearless." 

As he spoke there reached us a chatter, a laugh, and the 
rustle of a silk sacque, and Miss MaUivery and my father 
stood before us at the bend of the path. Instantly, and 
before their eyes fell on us, Mr. Fulke seized my hand, and 

E laced it on his arm. And to my great confusion he 
lid his own hand on it with an air of tenderness, marvel- 
lously well feigned. My face burned with indignation, and 
there came a sense of pain into my heart, as I saw my 
&ther's smile of content as he greeted us. 

We all descended to the beach together, where we found 
Miss PhUippa Philpots with her nand on the coloners 
shoulder, declaring she was so timid and frightened of the 
sea that nothing, but the sight of his brave calm face, could 
induce her to enter the boat. 
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" Will you sit next me, and take care of me, you dear, 
good, kind man ? " cried Philippa, clinging to him in a 
childish way. 

Poor man ! I am quite certain she could have swallowed 
him, and not felt inconvenienced. There was '^ ample room 
and verge enough," as Shakespeare says. 

'^ Madam, I ^icdl be happy to render you an^ assistance 
you may require," responded the perplexed wamor. 

** God bless you ! " exclaimed the fat lady in a transport 
of affectionate gratitude. 

** Has he not the fiice of a hero, my love ? " she said tum- 
ingtome. 

We had two men in the boat, Eoby Pasco and Zeke Pena- 
luna ; but Vincent also took an oar, and so occasionally did 
my father. We rowed in the bay till dusk. I sang many 
songs, both Italian and English, and Miss Mallivery seemed 
mightily astonished to find I had a voice. But it would not 
sound so well in a room, she said, as on the sea. These 
powerfdl voices needed space, else they grated on the ear. 

I did not heed her. I san^ again — a little English bdlad, 
low and sweet, very old, I thmk, but the words are quaint 
and pretfy. I set them down here, because they stnmgely 
moved Miss Mallivery : — 

'* And wilt thou leave me thus P 
Say nay, say nay, for shame ! 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 
And wilt thou leave me thus P 

Say nay, say nay ! 
'* And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath loved thee so long. 
In wealth and woe among P 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus P 

Say nay, say nay ! 
'' And wilt thou leave me thus. 
That hath given thee my heart, 
Never for to depart, 
Neither for pain nor smart, 
And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay, say nay ! " 

When I had finished this song, all thanked me except 
Vincent and Miss Mallivery. She had teai^ m\yst %^^,%sA^ 
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et she smiled as she met his gaze fixed on her sorrowfully. 

was vexed I had made them sad. Yet it was a happy 
evening, for although Mr. Fulke chose to play the lover in 
gallant style^ he did not embarrass me so mnch as he thought 
to do^ as I knew it all false. In truth I paid him back gaily. 
And often when I looked up and saw Vincent's face moody, 
I met his eyes with so merry a smile that at last he grew 
cheerful as the rest. Then, too, I know he enjoyed the vast 
bulk of fun stowed away in Miss Philippa's tonnage, and 
once or twice I saw by his eye that Mr. Fulke's gaiety and 
lively talk gave him pleasure. 

At length, all the fruit and wine being done, Miss Philippa 
declared she felt chilly, and we landed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

July 20th. Miss Mallivery and I have scarce grown 
friends even yet. Indeed, she pleases me no more than 
on the first day she came. But it is not so with my father. 
He plays the host very assiduously now, and every day some 
new excursion is made to give her pleasure. 

I wish I knew what she means, and what she wants. 

When I see her leaning on my father's arm, with her 
showering gold tresses floating on his shoulder, I say to my- 
self, "She wants to be Mrs. Caerhydon of Gualmara." 
When I see the flash of her ^e when it turns upon Alan 
Fulke and poor me, I say, " She loves this pseudo-lover of 
mine, and she means me mischief." But after I have said 
this, I know no more of her than I did before. Yet she 
follows me about Uke a cat, except when she is wheedling my 
poor father ; so I always know that when I am free from her 
wiles and caresses he is in her net, and the knowledge chafesme. 

Sh^ is still afraid of I know not what. At times she tilms 
pale if I come upon her quickly ; at times she shrinks from 
my fia.ther*s look, and at all times she starts at a word or 
glance of Alan Fulke's. 

Two days ago she had a (][uarrel with her maid — a sallow, 

sharp, sickly woman — and it reached such a height that even 

through the doable doors of her room their voices re^chedl 
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me. Wishing to avoid hearing words not meant for my ears, 
I quitted my chamber^ and had descended a few steps of the 
staircase when Alan Fnike came mnning np. As is usual 
with him when he sees me fdone^ he saluted me in a cold, 
distant manner^ and was passing on when the voice of the 
abigail in a shrill, high tone stopped him. 

** What is the matter here ? " he asked. 

'^Two ladies quarrelling, sir/' I answered, with a low 
curtsey, as I tried to sweep by. 

But he stood completely in my way, and replying to my 
curtsey by a mock bow, requested to know wno the ladies 
were, who were thus amusing the mansion. 

I pointed to Miss Mallivery's door. 

*^ Not my cousin ? " he asked anxiously, as his eyes followed 
my gesture. 

But before I had time to reply, the louder voice rose to a 
shrill scream. 

" Hussy to your betters. Miss Mallivenr. Ho, nothink of the 
kind shall ever be put upon me, mum, I hassure you. I has 
my hown sweetheart, as is valet to my Lord Bragge, and I 
never wants huther people's. I'll go to Miss Caerhydon this 
blessed minnit, and 'ave it hout, and maybe, mum, she won't 
say it's me is the hussy I " 

The door flew open, and the enraged Mistress Patty 
Pugsley flung herself out like an old shoe. 

" I could not help hearing you name me just now," I said ; 
" if you want me here I am." 

" rugsley, you don't want Miss Caerhydon," exclaimed Mr. 
Fulke, in a tone in which coaxing and bitter rage seemed 
blended. *' You want solitude and a little quiet, and a glass 
of King Eehoboam's excellent dierry. Allow me first to 
conduct you to your room, and afterwards to bring you 
the wine. My good Pugsley, you are faint, you are ill — ^lean 
on me." 

And here, to my surprise, he put his arm around her, and 
carried her off, with her lank countenance streaming with 
tears, reposing on his shoulder. 

"Well I " said I, as I looked after them. 

" 111 you mean," observed Miss Mallivery, with a burst of 
laughter. 

She was Btanding at her^door, ^\l\i \i<et feftfc ^KfiasA^t 
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and her magnificenfc hair streaming on her ivory neck and 
shonlden. 

"It was not very polite to listen, Miss Caerhydon, 
although of oonrse I care nothing for what a spitefdl servant 
says." 

"Ask Mr. Pulke whether I listened, and how mnch I 
heard," I answered indignantly, as I moved proudly away. 

"What ! are you two ladies going to quarrel now ? " cried 
Mr. Fulke from the end of the corridor. He twirled a key 
on his httle finger. " I have locked her in,'* he said, laugh- 
ing, "and I mtend to forget the wine and her supper 
as well. If she fasts till to-morrow it will do her good." 

Miss Mallivery, as usual, was frightened. 

** Humphrey, she will be in such a rage ! There is no 
knowing what she will do." 

"I faiow what she will do," he answered. "She will 
do what I tell her; and I shall tell her to go back to London 
to-morrow." 

" La me ! Humphrey, what shall I do without her ? 
Look at my hair," said Miss Mallivery, shaking out her 
beautiftd tresses. " Who will dress mv head for me ? " 

"We must get you a new maid, whom perhaps you will 
keep as a servant, and not permit her to become your mis- 
tress, like Miss Patty Pugsley." 

At this his cousin's eyes flashed fire on him. 

** And who made her my mistress ? " she cried. ** Was 
she not a servant of your cnoosing ? I wish she had spoken 
to Patience. I. for my part, shoidd not care." 

She covered her face with her hands, and burst into tears. 

" Cousin," said Mr. Fulke in a gentle tone, " you are ill. 
That insolent woman has alarmed you. The prescription I 
advised for her in jest I offer to vou in earnest, (impose 
yourself, and I will fetch vou a elass of wine." 

He drew away her hand from her face, and held it kindly, 
while he bent forward and whispered in her ear. But to my 
mind, in spite of his gentle manner, his whisper sounded 
somewhat fierce. No man should talk to me thus were he 
fifty times my cousin. And she seemed vexed, for she drag- 
ged away her hand, and with that look of fear that I have 
so oft remarked flashing white over her &ce, she went into 
her room. 
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SSie shnt the door^ nodding first to me, with a smile that 
was but the quiver of a vexed lip, and I went down the 
staircase hiding a dreary jawn with mj fan. Vapours tire 
me, and these ladies of quality always have the vapours. 

On the stairs Mr. Fulke overtook me, passed me 
courteously, and came up again with a small decanter of wine 
in his hand. 

" See how cousinly I am," he said, 

I sauntered through the hall into the garden, and here, to 
my surprise, Mr. Fimce again overtook me, and offered me 
his arm. 

"There is no one here, Mr. Fulke," I said, "so it is 
needless to play your part now." 

He did not answer me, but raised his eyes and looked me 
earnestly in the &ce. I felt my cheeks bum at this, and 
I bit my lip with vexation. A flash of joy came into his 
eyes. 

" You will take my arm, cousin," he said quietly. 

In my confusion 1 obeyed him, scarce knowing what I 
did. Me led me on, without speaking, to that secluded part 
of the garden where mv favourite seat stands beneath the 
pear-tree. I sat down nere, and he threw himself on the 
grass at my feet. 

" Cousin Patience," he said, " the lynx is locked up, so I 
am going to tell you something." 

I wondered at his words, but I did not turn my face 
towards him. I spoke with my eyes fixed on the shadow of 
the old tree, which to-day looked strangely mournful. 

" Are you asking me what I mean, or are you questioning 
that shadowy likeness of Sir Reginald ?" asked Mr. Fulke. 

" Have you discovered the resemblance ? " said I, a little 
startled tbiat h^ had noticed it. " Then it must indeed be 
like my grandfather's portrait. It has a meaning, as you 
truly say, but I fear it will never tell it to me, so I ask 
you," 

"I am no interpreter of dreams and shadows, fair 
Patience." 

" Then I will not ask you for the meaning of the shadow, 
butyour own meaning, Mr. Fulke ? ** 

He tossed two keys into the air, and caxi^t ^\^^a^ 
again. 

i 
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*' There is my answer," he said, *'and I am positively 
free." 

He laughed in a joyous way, like a mere schoolboy, and 
drawing a fold of my robe towards him, he kissed it. 

" You cannot mean that you have dared to lock your cousin 
in her room ? " I cried. " Even your cousinship does not 
excuse such a freedom." 

' "I have done it," he answered laughing. "Both the 
belligerents are safe, and I am safe too, for a while. I 
tapped at Letty's door, and when she opened it to take the 
wme, adroitly seized the key." 

" She will be very angry," I said. 

" Yes ; it will be war to the knife to-morrow, but mean- 
while this truce is blessed. Patience, do you know it is very 
pleasant to feel there is no lynx with golden-brown mane 
and stealthy pace creeping after you ? Ah, how glad I am 
to be free ! " 

He threw himself back, with his head leaning against the 
Beat on which I sat, while I wondered at him in silent 
atonishment. Here was a new discovery. If Miss Mallivery 
feared him, he also had some fear of her. As we sat thus 
without speaking, there grew around me a strange atmo- 
sphere of unrest and pain — a something impalpable, indescrib- 
aole, that had never touched my heart before. Was that the 
summer sea lying calm beneath the blue heavens ? Was this 
the bright and fragrant garden, where the happy hours had 
played around me, golden with innocence and joy ? In a 
word, was this Guahnara, peaceful Gualmara — my own dear 
home, which God had blessed to me a thousand times ? 
Then, if so, why this fret and fever in my mind, this haunt- 
ing shadow of something dreadful, this echo of fearful sounds 
that I had never heard, this vision of riot and sin that I had 
never seen ? I felt bathed in an unholy light ; an agony 
passed over me, I was as one assailed by ghastly temptations. 
And on the rock over Against me stood the shadow — that 
strange resemblance of my ancestor— and to my excited 
mind it seemed watching me as a protector. I clasped my 
hands tightly, and looked towards it as we look towards a 
helpful friend. And still the silence continued, and Mr. 
Fulke, leaning near me, held the fold of my robe that he had 
iissed careaainglj in his slender hand. Then suddenly I 
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remembered that Mr. MorrenSy who has a marrelloas insight 
into man^ mysteries^ once told me that, being seated near 
another, it was possible to feel their thoughts — to have, as it 
were, a vision pass through the brain, revealing that other's 
sonl. Great heavens ! if this were so, tnrongh what 
memories was Mr. Fnlke's spirit passing as he lay there silent 
on the sward at my feet ? If this fever upon me now, half 
agony, half joy— a mad joy — was a vision of his past life, 
Tmat had it been ? I grew sick with terror, and letting my 
eyes fall down upon him as his upturned face sought my gaze, 
I said falteringly — 

*' Of what are you thinking, Mr. Fulke ? ** 

He started, his eyes fell, then his lip broke into a 
smile. 

" Of you. Patience. I have made a discovery to-day. I 
have found out that I can vex you." 

A flash of light shot into his hazel eyes, and he looked up 
at me again in triumph. 

'* Yes, I can vex you, and that pleases me so much that I 
intend to give myself this contentment at times, when your 
ill-usage is past bearing. You see even a worm can 
turn." 

I made him no answer. I was wondering within myself if 
his words were true. Had the ill-temper and weariness I had 
felt, when at Miss Mallivery's door, aught to do with him ? 
As I asked this, a blush of fire stole over my face and neck, 
and in a glow of shame I clutched my gown from his grasp. 
Then I let my hand fall down listlessly by my side, and it 
seemed to me that the world was suddenly grown sad and 
old. As I thought thus a kiss fell upon that hand, and 
with it my blood sprang to my face, and my heart throbbed, I 
know not whether with anger, sorrow, or joy. Mr. Fulke 
held his lips upon my hand a long while. I starove to draw 
it away, but he had clasped it in his own, and kept it in a 
firm grasp, and I cared not to struggle with him. 

" Patience," he said, " once I was angry because you called 
me Alan. But I like it now. It is a name none else have 
ever called me. Say Alan ; I want to hear you say it. Letty, 
you know, calls me Humphrey." 

I snatched away my hand from his, fot LfcVXi"^ "^iiftSi:^^^ 

herself stood before OS I 

i 
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Her hair was still flowing over her shoulders ; it looked 
like the angry mane of some wild and furious creature from 
the woods ; her eyes were fire, her face white as snow. ^ 

"You have advanced, Humphrey, in Miss Caerhydon's 
good graces," she said in a thin voice. " You can make love, 
it appears, in private as well as public. I congratulate you, 
madam ; yours will be an enviable fate indeed. Cousin, will 
you hand me the key of my room, if you please ? You for- 
got there were two doors." 

" Really, Letty," returned Mr. Fulke in his gentlest tone, 
" I am sorry if I have offended you, but there is truly no- 
thing to be vexed at." 

He said this in a marked way, then handed her the key. 

" I thought you needed a Kttle sleep, and to insure you 
repose— knowing you a restless bird ever on the wing— I 
locked your door. If I took too great a liberty, you know at 
least the motive was kind, and you should pardon it." 

Miss Mallivery stood tremblmg with the key in her hand, 
her eyes turned on him strangely. She was so white that I 
pitied her. And remembering she was my guest, I kept the 
anger that I felt at her manner to me wordless. 

Seeing her silent, Mr. Fulke rose languidly from the grass, 
saying in a different tone— 

" Having known each other so long, and being cousins — 
almost brother and sister — I deemed I might take the 
privilege of a brother, even to the playing of a little jest, if I 
would. It seems I am mistaken. Miss Malliveiy, I beg 
your pardon, and I am, madam, your very humble servant 
to command." 

He took off his hat, swept it down nearly to the buckles of 
his shoes in a very low bow, and strode away carelessly, but 
with an expression on his face that I can only interpret by 
one word — ^fire. 

Gathering her hair about her face as if to hide it. Miss 
Mallivery looked at me and laughed. 

"What a temper I am!" 3ie said. "Do forgive me. 
Patience. Come now, I will take a sounding box on the 
ear, if you will give it, I will indeed — ^meekly as a kitten." 

She knelt down by my side a moment — ^not touching me, 

though — and, strange to say, she gathered up a fold of my 

dmaain her bau d, and Jdssed it as Mr. Fulke had done. Am 
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she did this, with her head bent low^ her golden hair swept 
the grass like a ruddy wave^ and I forgave her for her beant^B 
sake. 

" How happyyou are, Patience ! " she sighed. Then she 
started np. ^' Hiunphrey has given me bothkeys/' she said ; 
*^ but I would not free tnat pious tiger-cat for worlds. He 
must finish that jest himself. 

She ran after her cousin hastily^ and I saw her catch hia 
arm just as he reached the rocky path leading to the sea. 
Down this they disappeared together. 

'^ I am verjr tired, ' I said, and I put my hand to my lins 
to yawn weanly, but something rose m my throat that would 
have way, and flinging myself down on the green turf 
I wept. 

I wept, and the shadow watched me. We are great friends 
now, that shadow and I. He has seen my tears, and com- 
forted me. 

" Why, what a fool am 1 1 " I cried at last. ** I have 
played here on this grass with Vincent a thousand happy 
times. Shall I wet it now with childish, foolish tears because 
a stranger has vexed me ? Oh, dear old tree that I love, 
forgive me this salt and silly rain moistening vour roots so 
bitterly I Never till now have I shown thee aught but smiles, 
and joy, and laughter. See, I dash the tears away I I blush 
for mame for them. Cover them up, sweet grass and flowers, 
and hide them from every ejeJ* 

I rose cahn and proud. Then I walked to that little crvstal 
well in the grounds wherein I had broken an egg on Mid- 
summer Da^, and here I laved my ejes, and lauded at my 
foolish face in the clear mirror of its waters. After this I 
sang a song or two, sending my voice up, up among the 
leaves where the little birds twittered and fluttered, wonder- 
ing at me. I grew merry as they at last. And when I ran 
into the house, and kissed my mther in the hall. Patience 
Gaerhydon was herself again. 

Julj 26th. Mr. Fulke has kept his word. He has packed 
off Mistress Patty Pugsley to London. She went meekly, 
whimpering and whining forth her contrition to the last. I 
thou^t she overdid her part a little, \\si: V)Tl% T^ssbs^^si^ 
such a bjpocritical air about it« 
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Miss Mallivery has taken a new maid, Nora, the daughter 
of old Lady Lily Crappimore, as she calls herself. This old 
creature is the queerest character our neighbourhood can 
boast of. I laughcKl mightily at Alan Fulke's amazement when 
she entered the hall and began her usual monologue. 

** How are you, Dame Jenkins ?*' I asked, " I hope you 
will be glad to let Nora come to Gualmara." 

'^ I am glad for my daater to be with quality, ma'am, bat 
I never thou^ht^ to see cheeldof mine ^o out to sarvice. But 
I married wi' a vool, and thic vool s name sarting were 
Jenkins, else, as you knaw. Miss Patience, I be aalways 
caaled Lady Lily Crappimore. My yaather were a jusiss 
o' pace, and I wes bom to a fortin, but I married wi' a vool, 
and money slips through a vooFs vingers like snaw. My 
vaather wes jusiss o' pace, and when I wes bom he caaled me 
Lady Lilj, for I wes a pooty cheeld, as tha Quality can see 
now to this day, ef they looks at my faace. My other naame, 
Orappimore, I giye myself. I had a horse caaled Crappy. 
My yaather wes a jusiss o' pace ; he could give his cheeld a 
horse, and he fed upon tha moor, that*s how it comed 
Crappimore, quite nat'ral. And IVe bin Lady Lily Crappi- 
more ever since, for I married wi' a yool, and I waient caal 
myself by thic yool's naame — no, I waient I " 

"Lady Lily Crappimore, may I oflTer your ladyship a 
chair ? " said Mr. Fulke. 

''Thank your honour. You be fine and ciyil, sure. Wes 
your yaather a jusiss o' pace, my dear ? " 

*' I belieye he had that honour," retumed Alan grayely. 
•' Miss Crappimore, I am ^eyed to see you standing." 

*' iShe ed'nt caaled Crappunore," said Mrs. Jenkins. " Her 
naame is Leonora Christiana Mariana Hooper Bowden 
Jenkins, et is. Her yaather wes a yool, my yaather wes a 
jusiss o' pace. I wes caaled Lady Lily Crappimore aalwis, I 
wes. I couldn't giye her narra naame like my aun, but I 
giye her as fitty a naame as I could, considerin' her yaather 
wes a yool. Leonora Christiana Mariana Hooper Bowden 
Jenkins, doant squinny 'pon tha flure, as ef thee seed a 
gossan or a tin loade in tha planchen, but look up fitty, 
dieel-yean, and maake good coose wi' thee tongue when the 
quality spaake to 'ee. Ef thee yaather wes a yool the gran- 
raather wes a jusiss o' pace^ mind that." 
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Mrs. Jenkins stopped here for sheer want of breath, and 
Nora took advantage of this to raise her pretty dark eyes, 
and say timidly — 

'^ If yon please, ma'am, my nickname is Nora ; 'tis annly 
mother caals me by thic Ions: naame." 

" I married wi' a vool," oroke in Lady Lily Crappimore, 
*' and his childer be the picture of 'an. Aoh, thee bomehead ! 
what's Jenkins be itself ? A graet nawthin, edn't et ? Bat 
ef thee pats Leonora Christiana Mariana Hooper Bowden 
afore et, et maakes a long coose op tha throat, like a kibble 
ov ore coming np a shaaft, and then et's somfin, I reckon. 
Thee*st betwattled to despise thee naame. That comes ov 
marmn' wi' a vool. Aah, dear I " 

" Woold yon like to be my maid ? " asked Miss Mallivery 
in her most gracious manner, tripping towards Nora. 

''Ma'am, your ladyship, she'll be pewerly glad. But I 
neyer thofb, n't I, to see daater or mine go out to sarvice. 
No, I reckon. But see what I've come to through marryin' 
wi' a vool. My dear young lady, and aal tha quality, never 
marry wi' a vooL Ef a vool comes arter 'ee, rin — ^rin till 
thee caent rin no fdrder, then thraw theeself down andslaip; 
and rise and rin again. And ef tha vool catches 'ee up, then 
thraw theeself oovur clift sooner than marry 'un. Auh, my 
dears, look at me : my vaather wes a jusiss o' pace, and I 
had a fortin, but I marrid wi' a vool, and he thrawed my 
monej^ t' doors. Leonora Christiana Mariana Hooper Bow- 
den Jenkins, what thee stands there for, goggling fur gapes 
like a gaukum, es more'n I can tell. Why doant ee look up 
and answer tha quality fitty ? " 

''I shall be very happy to serve you, ma'am," said 
Nora. 

" Becase my vaather wes a vool, why doant 'ee say that, 
cheel-vean ? My vaather wes a jusiss o' pace. I wes aalways 
caald Lady Lily Crappimore, I wes, but I married wi' a vool. 
Auh, dear I I'd liefer be a oald maid than marry wi' a vool, 
a toatledumpattick, whose whole havage* es maade up of 
asnegers and haafe-saaved gaukums, and his naame es 
Jenmns, et is." • 

Mrs. Jenkins heaved a heavy sigh, and in this slight pause 
I asked if Nora was skilftil in needlework, 

• Havage— lineage. 
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" Miss Patience, I've brought her in coose for tha place. 
She can starch and iron braave and well, and she can sew as 
neat and fitty as a lady, no thanks to her yaather ; her 
vaather is a vool ; mj vaather — " 

<*My dear Lady Lily Crappimore/* cried Alan Pulke, "my 
consin is satisfied ; she will engage Nora with pleasure. It 
is easy to see that see takes after her mother, and in nothing 
resembles that very unreasonable and absurd man, Mr. 
Jenkins." 

*^Norahas tummals* of sense, sir, though her vaather was — '* 

" Ah, yes," interrupted Mr. Pulke, who was fast growing 
weary ; " and I promise you I'll look after her comfort my- 
self, for the sake of that very remarkable lady of quality, Laay 
Lily Crappimore," 

"You te fine and kind, sure enough, young gentleman," 
said Lady Lily, much flattered. " Ef I hadn't married wi' a 
vool, I'd be sittin' down 'mong tha quality instead of stan'in' 
up among *ee, a wisht ould woman, with no comfort abroad, 
and sorrow at home. Auh I he's a dreary man is Tam Jenkins, 
tha Tool I " 

Seeing my guests rather weary of poor Lady Lily, I took 
her away to my pwn room and gave her some cake and wine, 
promising at the same time I would be kind to Nora. The 
girl is very pretty, with a look about her face that only gentle 
blood can give. For, strange as it may seem. Lady Lily's 
fether was really a justice of peace, and the poor old creature 
is not mad. But I have heard he, Mr. Bowden, was very 
eccentric, and having but this one child, and she hating 
books, he indulged her to her own misery, in constant idleness 
and low company, and lastly he let her marry this man 
Jenkins, who was hind upon his farm. My father says that 
fifty years ago, when most of the true gentry were Jacobites, 
the Hanoverian government made justices of many men who 
had neither sense nor breeding for the post. Doubtless it 
was in this way old Justice Bowden became a magistrate, and 
in this capacity "played such tricks before the high heavens 
as made the angels weep." 

August 8th. It is well-nish a fortnight since I have writ 
in my jounud. Time goes but drearily with me now, yet 

• TommaU— heaps. 
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Yincent has been here very often of late, bat he hath not 
added much to oar gaiety. He is moody and restless. 
Maybe he regrets his resolve to go to Rome. Mr. Folke 
treats him with a frank cordiality so winning and cheerfoly 
that I marvel mach that Vincent still answers him with a 
charlish reserve, or worse, with a ridicnle hard to bear, 
because it hides contempt. 

A short while ago I woald have sworn I knew Vincent 
well, and that his was a natare withoat that hardness which 
at times, like steel, can slash an enemy with catting sarcasm. 
Alas ! he can do that now. Is he changed, or was this keen 
wit always in him, only I saw it not ? If so, then 'tis I who 
am changed, I who see faalts in a friend where once I saw 
none, I who carp and grow irritable at a word. 

Alas I I know that I am changed. That fierce Caerhydon 
temper, which rans in my blood, springs too often to my lips 
now in some harsh speech, of which I repent in tears whose 
salt sarely hath some great bitterness in them nnspoken. 
My father sees nought of this. He hath eyes only for Miss 
MamyeTj, and mini swim oft in their own Lit rai£, aa there 
dances in their tears, her smiling face, and his earnest, sad 
visage. Loveday avoids me. I frighten her. She has a 
temper meek to cowardice. If one day the war come her 
way it will crash her into rest. She will not fight or straggle ; 
the wheels will go over her weakness, and leave her on the 
field broken and dead. 

Vexed with my fierce moods she keeps away from me, 
while old Deborah wearies me with kindness. On staircase 
or in passage and hall, wherever we meet, she kisses me, and 
bids me keep np a strong heart. 

I do not ask her what she means. Yet I wish she would 
not say it. For sarely all is well. There is nothing amiss 
save that I would the summer was over, and all these fine 
folks were gone back to their pleasures in London. In the 
quiet winter, when it comes again, this fretfol mood of mine 
will lose its fever, and I shall be happy as I was in the old 
davs before I knew Alan Fulke. 

No ; I mean not that either. I mean before he and Miss 
Malliverv — . Ah, I know not what I mean I So let it pass. 
If we alter weary words they do but gco^'^ «xA «^^'\si 
bittemeaa. 
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Mr. Fnike hath scarcely spoke to me since that day, when 
we sat beneath the pear-tree^ and his cousin stole upon ns 
with that soft sly step of hers — so soft that I neither saw nor 
heard her, till tne gleam of her red-brown eye fell on me 
fiercely. Since then he has not played the lover before my 
father and the company as it was his wont to do. And for 
this I thank him. Surely it was time so sad a comedy should 
cease. He plays the gallant now to Loveday and Miss 
Philippa, the colonel thanking him with a laughing eye, 
while my &ther looks bewildered, and questions me at times 
in glances I cannot answer. 

Strange to say, Miss Mallivery is neglected as much as I. 

Is it for this she treads upon my steps in the garden, and 
makes herself my shadow in the house ? She even renounces 
her siege of my poor father's heart to steal upon me when I 
talk, and she will listen to my idlest words, the more especially 
if Vincent be with me ; and he does not forsake me. Somehow 
I &ncy now that everyone should forsake me. But he is a true 
friend ; his hand is ever ready to help me — ^his voice ever ready 
to cheer. 

We had a long ride together yesterday. Thank goodness, 
Letty Mallivery cannot nde, and the sun looks bri^ter to me 
when I do not see it glinting on her golden hair. To-morrow 
we ride again. I happened to fix on this ride in Alan Fulke's 

i>resence, and he was, I fancy, in one of his rare fits of spleen, 
or his face looked black as any thunder-cloud. Then, 
remembering himself, he darted forward to lift me from my 
horse, but Vincent forestalled him ; upon which he bowed, 
and went back to the hall-door, where he stood looking down 
into the garden. I had my hand still on Vincent's shoulder 
when I said — 

** Let us ride again every day as we used to, Vincent." 

" With all my heart," said Vincent ; " if your guests can 
spare vou. Patience," he added in a lower voice. 

" They do not want me," I answered. Let us go to Dollah- 
Hugo;* it is a long ride, but I never tire, and if we start 
early there will be plenty of time." 

" Bring the horses at ten to-morrow," I said to the groom. 
''Vincent, you will be sure to come ? " 

" Shall I forget so pleasant a promise, think you. Patience ? "_ 
* A beautiful cave near the Lizard. 
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And bowing first to me, then to Mr. Folkc, he cantered 
awaj with a smile on his lip. 

I ran into the hall singing *' Barbara Alien " in a merry 
voice very nnsuited to that doleful ditty. 

I think my ride had put me in a happier mood. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

August lOth. I have been mightily vexed and angered. I 
can scarce tell the story, I am so chafed. Yesterday at 
breakfast my fisither said he had planned a long excursion 
by sea to the Land's End and the Logan. All was ready, 
and we were to start at half-past nine. 

Looking up at him in amazement, I caught Alan Fulke's eye 
— a gleam of triumph in it that perplexed me. Then my 
wonder and vexation made him lau^h. 

'' The squire has prepared a surprise for us that we all think 
perfectly oelightful, Miss Caerhyaon, and as you are so fond 
of the sea I hope you are equally pleased." 

** But I intended to ride with Mr. Morrens," I answered. 
*' And he wUl be here at ten. I cannot be so discourteous as 
to bring him five miles on a bootless errand. Sir/' I said to 
mv fefcher. « with your permiasion, I wiU forego this saU, and 
take my ride with Vincent.'* 

This speech of mine greatly disconcerted Mr. Fulke for a 
moment. Certainly he mnst be unused to frank, outspoken 
words, else he would not strive to gain his will by the crooked 
paths he chooses. 

** Squire," he cried, before my father had time to answer 
me, ^* we cannot go without Miss Caerhydon. If she objects 
to this excursion we all renounce it likewise." 

I saw by my father's face he was much vexed. He thought 
me discourteous to his guests. 

" No one wants me— no one will miss me, father," I said 
hurriedly. 

Alan Fulke's eye flashed with a strange look as be caught 
my words, and Miss MaUiverf, shrueging her shoulders, 
muttered something to Miss Plulippa about ^* tQo\&r T^^^ts.^ 
turning to mj father, she said — 
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" The excursion can be put off since Miss Caerhydon wishes 
to ride to-day." 

Alan Fulke leant back in his chair and laughed outright, 
kissing his hand to her at the same time. He did this with 
an air of triumph indescribable. 

" My love," exclaimed Miss Philippa, " what are you talk- 
ing about ? Put off the excursion, and all those nice things 
on board I My darling Mr. Fulke, hand me the cake. I 
adore Oomish cakes." 

"I think. Patience," said my father gravely, " it is for you 
to give up your ride ; this is more fitting than that I and my 
guests yield to you," 

I felt my eyes fill with tears. I could not see the cord that 
drew him on to think me selfish, undutiftd, but I felt it in 
my very heart. But my enemy mistook me. I would let no 
silent barrier be built up between my father and me. Brush- 
ing my tears away I ran to him, and put my arms about his 
neck. 

^'My dear, dear father," I said, "your commands please 
me always. Rather than vex you, I would go to the Land's 
End with a shipload of toads and vipers, much less with these 

Jour honourable guests." I made the ladies a low curtsey 
ere, and Alan laughed aloud. *^ I give up my ride ; I would 
give up a thousand rides sooner than make you look grave a 
minute." 

** You are a dear, good child," exclaimed Miss Philippa. 
" Colonel, you darling man, hand me the buttered toast." 

" A very pretty speech," said Miss Mallivery ; " Sir John 
would be delighted to hear me receive so sweet a lesson in 
duty." 

I do not think my father heard her; he had taken me on 
his knee, and pinching my cheek, he said gaily, that if I hked 
we could wait for Vincent, and take him with us. 

*' But then we lose the low tide, and shall miss seeing the 
caves," said Mr. Fulke. " And my cousin Mallivery has set 
her heart on seeing the caves." 

" the nice cool caves," cried Miss Philippa ; " the very 
place to dine in out of the heat. " We can't give up the 



caves." 



" Letty," said Mr. Fulke in a very soft voice, " will you 
^ve up the caverns to oblige Mr. Morrens ?" 
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Miss MaDivery seemed flurried ; she turned red, then said 
hastily — 

'< In trathy Mr, Gaerhydon, I only care to see the caverns. 
I adore grottos. We are to have a grotto at Banelagh next 
year." 

'^ The caves in onr cliflGs win resemble Banelagh very little, 
I fear," returned my Mher. ** Nevertheless, you shall see 
them. Miss Mallivery. So, Patience, love, we cannot lose 
half-an-hour lest we miss the low tide, and the entry be 
dangerous. You must leave a message for young Mr. 
Morrens." 

So it was settled, and I soon found myself hurried along 
with the otliers to the beach, where boats waited to row us 
to the little schooner in which were to sail. 

'*Roby," said I to old Pasco, "as you are not going with 
us, you can explain to Mr. Morrens now I knew notmng of 
this, and was carried away against my will." 

•* Nobody knew of it laest night, Miss Patience." 

"It is a sudden whim of the squire's," observed Colonel 

Bug^DLS. 

" His honour has narra whim * 'pon tha b41," f said Boby, 
" and never had." 

His fierce tone frightened the meek warrior into silence. 

"Tha devil is come into Cornwall at laest, I bla'," 
muttered Boby to himself, "and we shaen't catch 'un, and put 
'un en a pie tnis spell, I reckon. No, he's too sleppery, he es." 

" What is Bong Behoboam saying there ?" cried Alan Fulke. 

He was not in the same boat with me and Boby, and he 
rose up as he spoke to look the better at us, upon wUdi his 
cousin screamea, and then whispered to Miss rhilippa. 

"Don't mind that chattering old man," she exclaimed. 
"Sit still, Mr. Fulke, I entreat you. I cannot abide the 
thought of being drowned. I should hold so much water, it's 
quite horrible to think of. You dear, darling colonel, make 
your party shoot ahead. We must take care of our boat, 
it's got the baskets and the champagne in it. We'll come 
on slowly and safily. Go on, you dear hero of a man." 

Obedient to her command the colonel plied his bar with a 
will, and we shot far ahead of Miss Philippa, but not before 
I heard Mr. Fulke say to his cousin — 

* A niaohine used on a mine, t Bttr-Coim!^i<C3it msi%« 
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** Thank you, cousin." 

He thanked her, I suppose, for relieymg him of a sight 
of me. 

As I got on board I wished I could climb up the shrouds, 
or walk out on the bowsprit, and sit there. If I cannot be 
happy among mj company, I would liefer be in no company 

Sir John Malliyery's chaplain, of whom as yet I have said 
so little, was already on board. He is an ungainly man, and 
most unseemly in his attire. A rusty black coat, an old wig 
too small for nis head, black stockings ill p^ulled up and iU 
darned, and shoes without buckles. But it is not alone that 
his garments are rou^h and worn, it is the man's way of 
wearing them that chiefly annoys me. He sat on the deck 
with a large Chinese umbrella over his head, and a book in 
his hand. We had seen no such things in Cornwall as 
yet as these new-fangled umbrellas, so I drew near to look 
at it. 

" Madam, you perceive I lose no opportunity of improve- 
ment,*' said the chaplain, holding out nis book complacently. 

I glanced at the page. 

" xou can read Latin verses at home," I answered, " but 
you cannot see such rocks as these; surely these are as worthy 
a book as Ovid." 

" Those hideous cliffs, madam I " cried the chaplain ; " they 
shake one's limbs to scramble up them, and they shake one's 
nerves to look down them. Here, madam, is food for the 
brain," slapping the book ; "there the brain only suffers." 

" Your brain you mean, Mr. Gloten," said I.. " Now to 
me those cliffs are beautifhl." 

"Excuse me, madam, youth is not competent to judge of 
beauty. If you could appreciate the brightness of these 
pa^, you would find more majesty here th^ in yon rugged 
and frightful rocks. No wish have I, Miss Oaerhydon, 
madam, to lift my eyes from this sacred fount to gaze on 
aught earthly and vulgar." 

At this moment little Loved^ Trezona jumped on board 
with a sprini;, but catclung her root in a coil of rope she fell, 
and not havmg the calmhess of CsBsar, she was unable to 
adjust her fall with the propriety of that martyred classic, 
coj2seguent]j a tiny shoe with pretty buckles came prominently 
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into view. And, to my snrprise, this very vnlgar sieht dis- 
tracted the eyes ofthe chaplain from his book, till Lovedav, half 
crying, was assisted to rise and placed on a seat by Dr. Scaboria. 

^^This is a very discomposing world, madam/' said the 
ch^lain with a sigh. 

He strove to fix his eyes again on his book, bat they crept 
above the pages, travelled ont to sea, retomed, wandered 
ronnd the ship, met with Loveday's face, and stayed there, 
and with so absnrd an affectation of not knowing what they 
were abont that I grew impatient. 

'^ A most interesting book, sir," I said maliciously. 

The chaplain started, and turned over a page hurriedly. 

** I find it so indeed, madam." 

** And as you justly say, revemed sir, it is not every one 
who can appreciate it, nevertheless I know of one who reads 
it better than you." 

" Madam ! " 

And Mr. Gloten'seyes wandered uneasily from his book to 
Loveday, then to me. 

" You see he has studied it from a boy, and, as it were, 
gone hand-in-hand with it from infancy, Mr. Gloten." 

" I defy him to construe it with more skill than I," cried 
the chaplain, glaring at me angrily. 

" Indeed, sir ! " 1 answered. " He is a much younger 
student certainly, but maybe that tells in his favour." 

Mr. Gloten raised his eyes — they are yellow, set in a red 
rim, painted by tobacco-si&oke and punch — and gazed keenly 
at me. 

I was imperturbable. I had a little basket of plums on my 
arm. I took one, as he looked at me, and ate it. 

" Very beautifiil and nice," said I. I gazed abstractedly 
at Loveday as I spoke. 

" But, madam, this classical scholar of whom you speak-— 
is he quite a — a young man ? " 

** He is young, sir, and handsome. Would it please you to 
hear a description of him ? " 

'^Well, yes, madam. One is so interested in those who 
pursue the 4same studies as oneself." 

" Shall I begin, sir, with his mentcJ qualities ? " 

** Madam, though I think vei^ little of the case that con- 
tains the mind," said the chaplain sokmsl^,^^ ^^^\ ^iskjt^^Xj^ 

IB 
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that question. Let me rather hear what the outward seem* 
ing of this young man may be." 

" He is tall and fair, sir," I returned, smiling, "yet his 
hair and eyes are so dark you deem them black, tiU a closer 
gaze shows you the latter are blue. But a blue of the darkest 
violet, or rather of the night sky, when the air is clear and 
the stars are there in myriads, without a moon, ^d these 
dark eyes have a fire in them like the glow of a living coal — 
a coal that bums and vet retains its buickness. Woe betide 
the unlucky wight who rouses that fire I It bums and 
devours him, and stamps the residue of him into dust." 

" Mercy alive I " saia the chaplain, ^* But I fear no man's 
fury. I carrv no sword — ^my cloth protects me I " 

** Sir," said I, looking at his coat, ** I would it were a better 
protection ; it might be, and no harm done." 

"You are pleated to be facetious, madam. Is your 
description finished ? " 

" No, sir. I will speak now of the scholar's speech, which 
bath none of the hesitation of you English — as a people I find 
you stammer, your words flow not smoothly and easily as with 
us Cornish — and his speech is not only fluent, but choice 
and good. Then his hps are well cut, firm and stem when 
closed, but when he smiles showing teeth marvellousljr white 
and even— so rare a beauty, Mr. Qloten"— ^the chaplain's are 

Seen). " Ah ! 'tis like a burst of sunshine, and every one 
)ls glad." 

" A flowery description, madam. But this — this book of 
which we were speaking, does he love it much ? " said the 
chaplain, while his purple face paled into streaks of red and 
yellow. 

" He likes it," said I, twirling my little basket thought- 
fhlly. " And — and is there any life and feeling in books, 
think you, sir ? " 

" In such a book as this, madam, decidedly a world of life 
and feeling." 

The poor chaplain I The red streaks paled to orange on 
his face as he awaited my answer. 

"Then in that case, sir, I fear the book loves him — ah I 
loves him dearly." 

" May I ask the name of this wonderful scholar 7 '' 

The orange streaks were green now. 
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"Hig name is Tristram Reginald Caerhydon. And he 
comes home next week — thank Heaven for it ! " 

I stared straight into the chaplain's hce, and offered him 
a large plmn from my basket in a childish waj. It pleased 
me to worry him. I have been worried myself lately, and 
I am like a bov at school, who, having been bollied, learns 
in his tnm to bnllv others. 

The chaplain closed his book and pat it in his pocket. 
In doing tnis the Chinese nmbreUa slii)ped from his hands 
and fell oack, and the disconsolate man in his effort to regain 
it lost his footing in the roll of the ship, and sat himieielf 
down in the midst of the nmbrella, smasning all the canes, 
and lying among the rains like an inglorioas Marias. 

I coald not help langhing, and m^ laughter was so load 
and merry that Alan f alke heard it, and looked at me in 
some astonishment. This only made me laagh the more, and 
than I saw a sadden cload overshadow his mce, while at the 
same moment a flash of light illumined my own stupid brain. 

^^ He is so ill-natured that he does not like me to be 
happy. This fortnight past, while I have been irritable, 
moody, gloomy, he has been in high spirits. I'll turn the 
tables on him to-da^." 

I laughed on, while the chaplain gathered himself up, and 
gazed ruefully on his broken Chinese toy. 

"Now do you think," said I, *^ that we shall ever walk 
about carrying such things over our heads ? " 

" Certainly," returned Alan Pulke, who had sauntered up 
towards us. "They are mighty convenient either in sun or 
rain. What are you laughing about ? " 

" People sometimes laugh before they win," answered the 
chaplain, "but they always laugh afterwards. I am not 
laughing now — I'll wait." 

He took the book from his pocket, and tied it on firmly 
to the shattered canes, glancing at me the while. 

" A marriage between poetry and prose, beauty and ugli* 
ness, shattered ag^ and comely youth — the mot won't 
stand," said I, laughing. " Mr. Pulke, have you no pity 
for the poor book fastened to so hideous a partner ? " 

Alan Pulke looked puzzled, but I did not wait for his 
answer. Copying his cardess manner, I ^tiolted. Q'fi.Xf^ *^^ 
other side of the /aobt. 
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" Yeo ! yeo I yo I " san^ the sailors in cadence. 

" What m the name of dl the giants, are they haul^ig on 
board?'' asked Dr. Scaboria. 

"A lady," said I gravely. 

*^ A lady ! It's a hogshead — a mountain ! " cried the doctor. 

Poor Miss Philippa, with her face scarlet from the heat, 
sat in a large chair, which was slang in ropes, she herself 
being safely tied in, while the men were now slowly hauling 
her on board. 

"My dear, good, kind creatures," cried Philippa, "be 
steady now, do I Gently, gently I Sailors, I know, are 
the best of men, our bulwarks, and all that kind of 
thing ; dear fellows, I love them all. Oh I oh, gracious I 
I'm frightened out of my life. Don't lurch the chair so, you 
scoundrels I I shall be drowned." 

Here the chair descended in a sudden and unexpected 
manner almost to the surface of the water. 

" Colonel ! — ^my dear, good colonel, save my life ! " 
screamed poor Pnilippa in an agony of terror. 

" What s all this ? " cried my father to the men. " Get 
the lady on board directly." 

"Please your honour," answered the spokesman, "she's 
nigh 'pon slepped out of our hands twice, she hev. A ton 
of moor-stone aint so heavy as she. Ef so be as tha quaality 
will heave a hand too, we may get her aboard saafe, else 
I reckon we shaen't. She've 'most pulled we oovurboard, 
she have." 

"What are you saying up there, you dreadful man?" 
cried Philippa. "I believe you are all Cornish wreckers 
bent on murder. Have you brought me into this savage 
country to be killed before your eyes, Miss Mallivery, and 
you stand there grinning like a Cheshire cat ? " 

"What can I do ?" said Miss Mallivery. "You have 
only to keep quiet, and the men will get you onboard." 

" She howls wus than Tregeade, and she's bigger than St. 
Agnes' Pestes," * grumbled old Kelistian, our captain. 

All this while the chair oscillated in a way that was rapidly 
making a lunatic of Philippa ; but now, as the gentlemen 

Eut their hands on the ropes, ^e was safely hauled on board, 
er screams, however, being terrible, and her distress so 
* CaUed anoe the long French wars, St. Agnes' Beaoon. 
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genuine that I bad not the heart to langh. But once 
placed secnrely on deck, with all.the ^ntlemen soothing her 
terror^ she cahned considerably, and two glasses of cham- 
pagne restored her spirits, and enabled her to make love to 
every one with the nsnal zeal. 

The doctor, who has a mania for making his memory a 
sort of museom for strange characters, was most assiduous 
in his attentions. And being a new-comer — the large lady 
dearly loves strangers— she received his politeness with 
immense delight. 

** You dear, darling angel I " — the creature is a perfect 
hog — *^you have saved Philippa's life, and she's a gratefd 
being ; she'll love you to the last day of her existence." 

Here she squeezed his dirty hand till the tears came into 
his eyes. 

*' But, my dear madam," cried the doctor, " why didn't 
you come on board by the ladder ? " 

^* It was not wide enough," said the colonel. " We got 
Miss Philippa on the first step, but not all the king's horses, 
nor all the king's men, could have got her on the second. So 
we had to sling a chair." 

'* Ah, those ladders were not made for fine women like 
you ! " observed the doctor gallantly. 

*^No," responded Philippa; ** miserable little thread- 
papers of girls can get up them well enough, but a woman 
with anything of a figure can't. My darlmg colonel, I am 
really hungry — fright does exhaust one so. Bless your kind 
heart, you'll get me something to eat, I know. I saw all the 
hampers on board before I stirred from the boat, so if we 
are wrecked we sha'n't be starved — that's one comfort." 

We were now in full career, going gallantly before the 
wind, the sails all taut, the little vessel breasting the waves 
with a joyous plunge and dash that almost made one fancy 
her a living tmng. 

Seeing the colonel bewildered, I ran forward to assist him 
in unpacking a hamper, and then, to my surprise, I observed 
old Boby helping to untie the rope that fastened it. 

" Roby," I exclaimed, " I thought you were going back 
in the boat?" 

" I reckoned so too^ miss, but I goet mjr orders to stay, sq 
Ista^e4." ^ 
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" And Vincent will get no message ?" 

" I reckon he waient, miss." 

** It is shamefolly nncivil/' said I an^y. 

'^ Lnnnnn-chnrch-town manners, miss/' answered Boby 
with a grin. ^'Mr. Vincent will think hisself in what Mr. 
Fulke caals a * civnlised country/ a wnll." 

** Cold chicken and a dice or two of ham, yon dear man/' 
cried the voice of Philippa. 

The colonel, who was on his knees between three pies, 
looked up and smiled mefiilly ; then steadying himself with 
one hand, he rose, a plate of cold fowl in the other hand, 
and a loaf nnder his arm. As he tnmed he saw the chaplain 
emptying a bottle of wine by the easy method of inserting 
the neck in his month, and letting the contents dip down 
his throat with a gurgle highly expressive of satis&ction.* 

" Miss Patience," said the yellow warrior, " that man dis- 
^sts me. I do not object to a gentleman drinking, but 
kt him drink like a gentleman. I am sorry Sir Jolm has 
sent—" 

" My dear colonel," cries Philippa, *^ I positively sha'n't 
be able to eat a morsel unless you bring the good doctor a 
chicken too— and a bottle of wine, there^s a good soul ! " 

" Of what use is a chicken, colonel, to sucn a pair of cor- 
morants ? " said I, taking pity on his bewilderment. 
** Take iiiem this pie of veal ana parsley, and then leave 
them to their enjoyment." 

^* My dear Miss Patience, which of these pies is the veal 
and — and pastry you speak of ? " 

'^ Parsley I" I cried, laughing at his rueful countenance. 
" Ah, colonel, now your have got among your enemies the pies 

J on are a lost man. I perceive you have opened the sailor's 
amper, and you are in the midst of all the pies of Cornwall. 
The enemy on your right is your great foe — leek-pie, 
deliciously sprinkled with shreds of fat bacon." 

The colonel started up at my words, and regarded the 
dish with a comical and yellow horror. 

" The army of dishes on the left," I continued, with my 
merriest laugh, ^^ consists of starry-gazy pie, so called be- 
cause the fish of which it is composed — " 

*The reader must remember Miss Patienoe writes in ITTO, 
when ohaplains were not what they are now. 
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** Fish 1 " broke in the guzzling chaplain ; " it's quite 
impossible to put fish in a pie." 

"Sir," said I cabnly, "we Comish intend to put the 
devil in a pie, if he ever makes his appearance among us. 
When you bid adieu to this planet, pernaps you will be good 
enough to inform him of that fact. It is called starry-gazy, 
colonel, because, as you perceive, the mackerels' heads rise 
from the crust, and gaze meditatively upwards. The next 
dish, from whose savoury contents there rises so delicious a 
perftmie, is squab-pie, whose magnificent stuffing consists of 
onions, sugar, mutton, apples, pepper, and spice. This other 
is a turnip-pie — such turnips as only a mila early clime can 
produce — garnished with lamb-cutlets. The next is a parsley- 
pie, supported by a potato pie, flanked by conger and sweet- 
giblet pies — this last is a dish worthy or a king. And here 
is a bacon-and-egg pasty, while bringing ud the rear are 
pasties of all the fruits in the garden, led by clouted 
cream (as you call it), which we shall eat with the leeks, 
the parsley, the fish, the puddings, and the fruit, besides 
putting it on our bread, and drinking it in our tea and 
coffee," 

As I ran on thus, speaking perhaps a little too eagerly, I 
marked Mr. Fulke's eyes fixed on me with angry curiosity. 
But I would not heed him, and my spirits rose higher and 
higher as the colonel and I, laughing merrily, heaped the 
arms of the servants with substantial dainties for Miss 
Philippa and her new cavalier. 

The sea was clear as crystal and blue as the heavens, and 
nearly as smooth, but Miss Mallivery, holding her cousin's 
arm, affected to be afraid. 

" Let me go, Lettice," I heard him say, " I am in no 
mood for folly. Ah ! there's a rare bird ! Give me a gun, 
Roby, I can surely hit it." 

" Cousin Fulke," said Miss Mallivery, " I believe you hate 
to see a bird escape from the fowler, or a fish dart from the 
net. Now I warn you I have a fellow-feeling for the poor 
snared creatures, and if hand or voice of mine can help 
them, they shall have both." 

True to her word, she fluttered her scarf and raised her 
musical voice in a shan) cry of warning, but in vein \ tk<^ 
bird wheeled nearer ana nearer, tkongii ^lafcu ^'^^'^ ^\»\^saE^ 
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it coqnettishly dipped beneath the waves, and for a moment 
disappeared. 

"Escaped ! " cried Lettice Mallivery joyfiilly, turning her 
head towards me. 

Bnt as she spoke Mr. Fnlke raised the gan to his shoulder 
and fired, bringing the bird, which was again on the wing, 
fluttering to the water. Being always glad to vex Miss 
Mallivery, I declared myself pleased when he brought the 
bird down, and looking at her I smiled. 

" I take you to witness, Miss Caerhydon," she said, biting 
her lip, " that I tried to save the poor creature. But it 
would rush on its fate." 

" It was the skill of the marksman," cried Miss Philippa. 
" What bird can hope to escape such a fowling-piece ? " 

" By George, this bird can ! " exclaimed my father. " It 
is on the wing again strong as ever." 

Lettice MaUivery clapped her hands, and shook her golden 
hair into a ripple of curls, with laughter. But Mr. Fulke 
did not heed her. He loaded his gun again, glancing fur- 
tively at me the while, when he raised it to his shoulder. 

" Do you wish me to secure the bird. Miss Patience ? " he 
said. " I fancy I see a desire for my success shining in 
your beautiful eyes." 

Flattery is such a poor compliment to one's understand- 
ing, that my pride always rebels against it, and coming from 
Mr. Fulke it confused and annoyed me the more, so I dared 
not trust my tongue to reply. 

" Such a shot as that wUl not bring the bird down," said 
Miss Mallivery contemptuously, " unless it be a goose 
indeed." 

He glanced at her as he pulled the trigger, and so fired a 
little at random, and not a shot struck the bird, which soared 
away out of reach. 

" I'll bet you a rump and dozen," cried the chaplain, rising 
from beside a pyranud of empty bottles, " that you don't 
bring that bird down in three shots ! " 

" I'll not accept a wager that you'll never pay," laughed 
Mr. Fulke ; " bet someuung within the length of your lean 
purse, raven, and I'm your man." 

" Then it mustn't be in coin at all," returned the delect- 
sMa r^TBn, " for mj pocket is as empty of money as ^ J^w's 
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kitchen of pork. But with the ladies' permission, I'll bet 
yon a kiss nrom the fairest lips here." 

**Done !" cried Mr. Fulke. "What do yon say, ladies, 
to this?" 

He addressed himself to all, bnt he looked at me. I made 
him no answer. I tnmed away carelessly, and asked Colonel 
Bnggins if sport in India was not far more exciting than 
this tame shooting at home, "in which," said I, "no woman 
can ever take an interest." 

Miss Philippa replied for the ladies. 

" What a delightful bet ! " she cried. " It's qnite charm- 
ing I What a ^ity yon gentlemen don't make snch gallant 
wagers ofkener, insteiad of wasting yonr money as you do." 
Then she whi^^red to me, " Mr. Fulke will be sure to win, 
my dear. I confess it woidd not be pleasant if that odious 
man gained the wager," 

She smiled, and pulled her lace ruffes over her ample arms, 
and arranged her towering headdress with the air of the 
"feirest." 

My father had ordered the steersman to put the yacht 
well up to the wind in the bird's track, and as we got quite 
near the poor creature, Mr. Fulke certainly had a good shot, 
but he fired twice without eflTect. And the gentlemen now 
got quite excited, all taking bets with one another for or 
against his success. So, before he fired his third and last 
shot, Mr. Fulke examined his gun very carefully, and 
adjusted his aim with apparent deliberation. I, however, 
saw his hand tremble, and when the tiny puff of smoke 
rolled away over the sea the bird was untouched, and the 
wager was lost. 

" Hurrah ! " cried the chaplain, chuckling with great 
glee, as he pocketed sundry guineas which he had won. 
" And now a kiss from the fairest is fairly mine ; but among 
so many pretty faces, the best way to settle it would be to 
claim a kiss from all." 

Miss Mallivery looked at him with intense contempt. I 
did not regard the wretch at aU, but, taking my father's 
arm, walked away. And he, seeing the aspect of affairs, 
withdrew to his pyramid of bottles, mumbUng somethinff 
about claiming his wager after dinner, when tUQ wif^ ^"^ 
be m better brmQUTt 
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Soon after this we reached a loyely little cove near Oastle 
Treryn, where we landed to see the Logan.* I kept with 
the colonel, accepting his aid as we clambered np the huge 
blocks of granite that lay in our path. My father paid the 
most gallant attention to Miss Midlivery, and was evidently 
admiring her dainty foot as she placed it mincingly on the 
rocks. And again there crept into my mind that old 
suspicion, that she would fain be mistress of Gualmara, but 
I laughed it off in a merry rattle of talk with the yellow 
colonel, who is always a gentleman, even when deep in his 
third bottle. Not so Mr. Gloten, who, noisy and insolent, 
followed me, dragging poor Loveday with him, sorely against 
her will. 

We had nearly climbed the hazardous path leading from 
the beach, when a loud shout made us turn. I cannot tell by 
what means, or by whose mischief, Mr. Alan Fulke had been 
left to take charge of Miss Philippa, but there he was, with 
the forlomest aspect in the world, endeavouring vamly to 
get her up the path ; she slid two steps backward, however, 
for every one in advance, and she would certainly have 

Eulled Mr. Fulke into the sea if the colonel and the doctor 
ad not run to his assistance. Even then, it was long before 
the enormous bulk of the fair Miss Philippa could be hauled 
to the green sward above the cliff. It was strange how this 
little trouble chafed Mr. Fulke, and made him quite moody; 
but his was the only sober face among us. 

We dined beneath the cliffs, and never was there such a 
merry party. Miss Mallivery, for some reason, was quite in 
a state of triumphant excitement. And with every glass of 
wine she gave some sparkling toast, by which sne either 
cunningly flattered her friends, or stabbed her enemies. 

" Miss Caerhydon," she said to me, " in memory of cousin 
Humphrey's lost wager I propose a sentiment : * Freedom, 
joy, and returning health to all wounded wild creatures 
escaped from the fowler,' " 

She carried her glass to her lips with a smile, which I 
could not but consider insolent, as I now perceived she had 
given a meaning to the bet exceedingly annoying to me. I 
am not a wild creature, although I may not be furbelowed 

* A celebrated stone of enormoui weight, so poised on the cliff 
that it rooks with a touch of the finger. 
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and powdered like herself, and I ntterly deny that I am 
wounded. Yet I coloured with anger as I drank her senti- 
ment, and I searched in my mind for some neat rejoinder 
which should pink her in return. But I was too stupid. I 
have not her town wit and sharpness, and I was &in to be 
silent. 

Miss Philippa ate and drank, and made love to all the 
gentlemen, including even the chaplain, although the odious 
mian was so absorbed in his admiration of Loveday that he 
never heeded her gigantic playfulness. The animal ! he 
ogled, and leered, and smiled, and drank till I hated him. 
Surely our pretty Loveday wiU never listen to his love-suit. 
Besides, I much fear that she hath aheady given her heart 
to Tristram, and what can come of that but sorrow ? She 
doth not know him as I do. He is too proud to marr^ ^he 
furest Pamela on earth, or even to love her with a true love. 

Ah, me I what a vain world is this ! My spirits are gone 
to-day. My pen is sluggish and heavy, and I can find no 
gay words m which to tell of yesterday's gay doings and 
b ugh ter. 

Where was I ? My dragging quill has lead in it, and my 
dulled brain is thick with cloudy thought. Only my heart 
beats fast, and my fevered hand is hot and trembling. My 
eyes ache, and there are tears in them dropping slowly, 
slowly, on this recording paper. The mocMng words of 
Lettiqe Mallivery ring in my ears, and I see her outstretched 
hand pointing to the wounded bird as it painfully saves itself 
across the heaving waters. 

No I it is a lie I I am unscathed. I defy the symbol, 
and her who dared to show it to me. Scornful and false 
herself, there is nothing she can touch which does not take 
a tone of discord from the jarring strings of her own soul. 
She is like an instrument wmch has been played on by some 
marring hand, which clashes out vile music from the chords 
it breaks ; so is there a jar within her which rings out in 
bitter tones ^and looks even when she is unaware. 

I marvel much if her father or mother be good. And is 
it their unskilled hands that have done this work ? It is an 
evil thing to mar a human soul. And 'tis sad that these UI- 
players, when they have set the Bpirit ovx\» oi \*\xx3ka, «»^ 
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broken the harmony of truth and love, will (like a blun- 
derer at the harpsichord) blame the poor unstrung heart, 
and forget that the discord is in truth the work of their own 
hand. 

Alas ! I am very sorry for her at times. And again I 
say, that what she muttered in my ear is a suspicion of her 
own untuned mind, and not the truth. I am unwounded. 
My soul answers back in sweet music to the throb of my un- 
scathed heart. I scorn to ask if there is a single chord that 
shrinks, because, even to my own spirit, I will not breathe 
the thought that Patience Caerhydon could give her love 
unasked. 

And should I ever love, I feel I should not love like 
Lettice Mallivery. Something tells me there is a love 
which adds to the harmony, the beauty, which God has 
given to the soul, crowning it, as it were, with the round 
and top of virtue's sovereignty. And there is a love — God 
help the woman whom it blights ! — which mildews the heart 
it touches — a love whose cankering finger mars the once 
white soul, tiU all good thoughts, all innocent maiden dreams, 
all virginal simplicity, fall down a ruined heap, from which 
there rises forlorn, bent, and shrinking— though maybe with 
outward brazen front — that most defeced, most hideous of 
God's marred creatures — a fallen woman. 

My hand and heart are weary. I throw down my pen. I 
will wander away to some lonely beach, and sit there till the 
shadows steal around me, and my spirit takes the quiet tone 
of the soft sky and the gently rippling waves. As I look 
from my window I see every breeze at rest, and the heavens 
a deep sapphire vault unflecked by white, the sea an azure 
mirror ; and the air is clear and jojons, a^d perinmed as an 
angel's breath. The sands sparUe, the glistening rocks 
beckon, and the little waves long to lave my feet. 

I come 1 1 come ! and my veins tingle a^in with gladness 
at the thought. dear Cornish sea, when I cease to love 
thee may my eyes forget the glory of the sun and the fresh 
beauty of the suiumer morning ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AiransT llth. I have caught the shadow that was 
hannting me. I have shaped it into thought, and 
cjan give it form in words. Xettice Malliverv wants to 
make me afraid; she longs to see fear rustling in my 
garments, and shining out of my shrinking eyes, and 
peering out of my twisted hair, as it shivers ana shakes over 
her pahng face ; but she will never see it ! I cannot tell of 
what she is warning me. I do not understand her language 
of hints, her maxims of worldly cunning, which she brings 
forth as one brings forth gold, and marvels when I look 
on it as dross. She despises me because I count her 
wisdom as foolishness, and yet she envies and hates me with 
all her soul. 

I wish she were going away. Oh, how I wish it I I feel 
such a presentiment of evil in her presence here I The very 
foundations of Gualmara shake at her soft footstep. The 
glittering, snaky woman I She comes gliding by full of 
wiles, full of caresses, full of flatteries, and so she coils day 
by day about my father's heart. Oh, my poor father ! if I 
lay down my hfe for thee, I cannot save thee from this 
snare ! 

There, I am better now I have spoken my sorrow. My 
fretted spirit is soothed since the thick clouds of my turbid 
thought have taken shape and wreaked themselves upon 
expression. 

1 have no mother. This journal is my mother and my 
sister. Here on the bosom of this white page I pour out my 
secret grie& and bitterness. I think I should die if I had 
not found out this way to open my heart safely. " Give 
sorrow words," says Shakspeare, "lest it whisper the 
o'erfraught heart and bid it break,*' So thus I drive the 
whisperer away ; though not calling that great succourer 
speech to me, I unbosom my griefe, and cleanse my sick soul 
of its hot pain. In these hasty words, in these fevered 
tears, raining down fast upon the paper, I "rase out the 
troubles of my brain," and weep back peace to ixij k^^axt^^^s^ 
I might in the arm^i of my lost motliei. IxOl^ ^ ^\!k»j;iia^| 
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voice gently gliding over me in a rill of music, so to me is 
the restless dash of my pen, as it pours out as from a 
fountain my lonely cry ror solace — ^my sad longings, my sick 
yearning for the mother on whose bosom I shall never more 
weep. 

Ah I I have been very sorrowful since I tried to be 
gay! 

And now I mean to finish my history of our excursion to 
the Logan and the Land's End. I must tell it because it 
ended in a strange way. 

At Treryn Dinas, or Castle Treryn, as the English call it, 
we lingered too long, and got too merry — a feverish merri- 
ment unreal with some of us, I fancied. My &ther, how- 
ever, was among the exceptions. He was blindly happy, 
and seemed regardless of all present in his attention to Miss 
MaUivery, wMle she answered him back jest for jest, smile 
for smile. I kept my resolve to be gay with courage, in 

Spite of the surgmg impatience that swelled at my heart. I 
not know what Mr. Fulke's real feelings were, but he 
threw off his moodiness, and grew mad and furious with 
gaiety before our meal was over. And after it he volun- 
teered a song, which he said he had heard last year in a 
burlesque ode on Samt Cecilia's day, which was performed in 
masks at Eanelagh to a very fashionable company, the music 
being cleavers, a broom-stick, Jew's-harps, and a salt-box. 
For my part, I could see no wit and imagine no music in 
this nonsense, but his cousin and Miss Philippa were in rap- 
tures in talking of it. 

Here is the only verse I can recollect of this salt-box 
song: — 

*' In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 
And clattering, and battering, and clapping combined, 
With a rap and a tap, while the hollow side sonnds, 
Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds." * 

If people of quality can be amused with this style of wit, 
I can only presume the town air, or the atmosphere of 
Bcmelagh, must possess some peculiarity which enables the 
feshionable brain to appreciate a humour not distinguishable 

* Miss Patience here records an actual fact With this song 
and this musio did the "quality" of 1770 disport themielyM at 
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beneath this clear sky. Nevertheless, I confess Mr. Falke 
ooked very handsome, and rattled onr kitchen salt-box, 
which had IncMly been pnt in the hamper, with a droll 
grace, which permitted his white hands beneath their lace 
raffles to shine and twinkle very prettily, and his attitude 
showed off his well-turned figure to advantage. 

Then the doctor — who, if he could only be scraped once a 
day, would be a better man, though, for the matter of that, 
he is so pious that he never passes a church without taking 
off his hat, although too slovenly and dirty ever to so inside 
one—rose into music, and in a voice true, and mefiow, and 
melodious as the sea, he gave us — 

" THE SONG OF THE CORNISH MEN. 

'* A good sword and a trusty hand, 
A merry heart and true : 
Eiing Harry's men * shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do. 
*' And have they fix'd the where and when f 
And shall Trelawney die ? 
Here's twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will see the reason why. 
'* Out spoke the captain hrave and hold, 

A merry wight was he : 
' If London Tower were Michael's Hold, 
We'd set Trelawney free ! 
<< * We'U cross the Tamar land to land ; 
The Severn is no stay ; 
All side by side and hand to hand. 
And who shall say us nay ? 
*' ' And when we come to Lonaon Wall, 
A pleasant sight to view : 
Come forth! come forth ! ye cowards aU I 
To better men than you I 
'* * And do they scorn Pol, Tre, and Fen P 
And shall Trelawney die P 
Then forty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why.' " 

** There 1 " cried the doctor, after a glorious swell of voice 

* It is erroneously supposed the old ballad on Trelawney was 
written in James's time, at the trial of the seven bishops, of whom 
one was a Trelawney ; out it was. in fact, sung in the reign of 
Henry YII., who held Sir John Irelawney in the Tower. Tnou- 
sands of Cornish walked up to Blackheath to '' see the kini^y' 
«Qd were fh«ie slaughtered by the kixig'a\>i«ArTy^^ ^vo&snu 
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had died away on the siirp;e of the sea — ^' there's a solig that 
will live after Banelagh is forgotten. The ballads of a 
people are more lasting than granite, while all the ^'clatter- 
ing and battering " tmit ever crazed the brain of fools will 
never keep itself above-ground. Some cnrioos hand may 
dig up the rattling bones of this salt-box song from the dust, 
just to show the folly of fashion ; but when that happens we 
Cornish shall still be singing — 

* And shall Trelawney die ? 
Then forty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why.' 

And they were true to theu* word, sir. The Cornish rose, 
''one and all/' and marched to Blackheath to free Sir Jolm. 
And it is recorded of them that not one walked off the road 
on the journey to trespass on any man's land, or to take 
from farmer or peasant the value of a hen. They paid on 
their way for all they needed. No spoiling of the enemy, 
sir — no single depredation soiled their noble deed, 'the 
most pathetic act of brotherhood ever recorded of a people. 
Find such a march again as that in history, cheered by 
such a song, and I'll sing it, sir I By the Lord Harry, I 
will I " . 

The good doctor sat down in a state of enthusiasm so 
contagious, that I felt myself catching some sparks of that 
noble fire, and while my veins still glowed, all voices called 
upon me to sing. 

A smile brote over my face, and a rfeam came* into my 
eye, as rising and leaning against the huge granite pile on 
which the Logan stands, I gave them " Barbara Allen from 
end to end. 

I could have wept when I finished, so cruel did that un- 
thinking damsel appear to me as she met her lover's funeral, 
and bidding the bearers to " put down," she coldly looked 
upon the white true face, that had died for love of her. The 
kmdly Miss PhUippa wiped the tears from her large &ce, 
and called out — 

" Bless you, darling ! 'Tis monstrous sad, and your pretty 
voice has broken my heart with pity I " 

But Mr. Fulke said in a sneerm^ tone that for him there 
was nothing so comical as these old ballads, and in times to 
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come these groiesqne pictnres of love and death wonid be 
song to bursts of laughter. Thereupon he sang the last 
verse of " Barbara Allen " in a way that made the whole 
company roar with laughter, the chaplain even rolling on 
the turf in his enjoyment. 

I considered this a mighty great piece of rudeness on Mr. 
Fulke's part, so I only made him a silent curtsey, when, 
taking off his hat with a low bow, he asked my pardon for 
having turned my dismal ditty into a jest. 

Turning away from him as the others dispersed among the 
rocks, I chmbed the Logan alone, and in my unimaginative 
way I wondered why superstition had covered this mass of 
granite with so many wUd tales. Tet it is passing strange 
that a block of such vast weight* can be rocked by the touch 
of a woman's finger, and marvellous that this poise, so 
delicate, is yet so firm, that tradition says a hundred men 
could not fling it from its place. The people think that the 
mighty spirits over whom the Druids had sway, fixed it here, 
high up on this great pile of granite, and truly it seems im- 
possible that mere human hands could do it. 

Not frightened like Miss Mallivery, I climbed higher, and 
leant over the precipice to gather a tuft of that shining dark- 
green femt that grows here ; but as my fingers elapsed it, a 
hand drew me gently back, and, turning, I found myself face 
to face with Mr. Fulke. 

" Miss Caerhydon, you alarm me," he said in a subdued 
voice, " This is a frightful spot ; its wild beauty makes me 
shudder ; it is too nearly allied to danger. Gome away, I 
entreat you I My head turns I " 

" Have you so little Cornish blood in you ? " said I, and 
bending over the cliff again, I gathered the frond which his 
hand had made me relinquish. 

" I have the honour to be Cornish only on the side of my 

* The Logan, or Rocking Stone, is a single block of granite 
upwards of eighty tons in weight. In 1824, to disprove the 
tradition that it could not he moved, a lieutenant in the navj, 
with the aid of a boat's crew, miscnieyously forced it from its 
position. The Government comrelled him to replace it — a most 
dif&oult and expensive achievement, which was only accomplished 
with much machinery, many men, and a week's work, it does 
not rock so well ^inoe. 

t The Asplenium marinum* 
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grandmother, Mistress Anne Penharva," lie answered with a 
mock bow. 

** And she married some far-away Englishman, and forgot 
her own country." 

" And should not every wife do that, fair Barbara ? *' 

I was so surprised at his calling me by this name that I 
turned and looked him in the face. 

" You see. Miss Caerhydon, I can give you back your 
" Barbara Allen " either tenderly or comically, which you 
will. You sang it to vex me, so revenge is fair." 

My face flushed, and the eyes that had interrogated his in 
honest surprise now fell abashed. Was it possible that I had 
sung to annoy him ? I asked myself. 

"Is it not enough," continued Mr. Fulke, "that you 
condemn me to play a part foreign to my nature ? I am 
frankness itself. Miss Caerhydon. My great fault is frank- 
ness — openness of heart and mind — ^andyet day by day I am 
entangled deeper in a net of deceit.'* 

" And I do this I What do you mean ? *' I cried. 

" There's a lynx watching me even now," he answered, 
" but, the gods be praised I she cannot climb up here. Do 
you not perceive. Miss Caerhydon, that my fair cousin has 
set her heart on being mistress of Gualmara ? " 

Nothing save the wind and waves could hear Mr. Fulke as 
he asked me this. Nevertheless, he bent towards me as he 
spoke, and whispered the words. I turned pale, for my own 
suspicions brought thus suddenly before me by another 
startled me with a double fear. 

" My father — " I faltered, and stopped. 

" Your father," said Mr. Fulke, with the smile of a man oi 
superior experience, " is naturally fascinated by the extra- 
ordinary beauty and grace of my cousin. Miss Caerhydon, 
I never knew Lettice Mallivery fail or quail in any project 
on which she had set her heart, even when that project was 
the ruin of man or woman." 

" Is she so wicked ? " said I. " Oh, Mr, Fulke, what 
shall I do?" 

" You can do a great deal," he answered, " but then you 
and I must be friends instead of enemies. Do you not 
perceive in all Letty's actions a determination to set us 
apart ? She has her own reasons, Miss Caerhydon^ which I 
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could name, but I forbear. You have done me the honour 
to refuse me *' — he took off his hat here, and a flush passed 
over his handsome face — " but this is a secret of which she 
knows nothing ; hence her chief anxiety is a fear lest you — 
I mean, lest the compact we have agreed to ignore should 
take a pleasant aspect for us both. Perhaps, as Mistress 
Caerhydon, she would object to so old an acquaintance as 
myself for a son-in-law/' 

He spoke with a bitter sneer, and with a strange fire in 
his eye. Then he went on in a hurried tone, which I found 
it impossible to interrupt — 

"We micst be friends I we must understand each other ; 
or the mischief ahready begun will become irremediable. I look 
on this as a breach of hospitality — a treachery. / brought 
her to Gualmara. How can I bear to think I have caused 
so great an evil, and marred all your happiness. Miss 
Patience I Oh, I must break to pieces this wicked scheme I 
I must ! " 

"It is not my peace, it is my father's, at stake," I 
answered impatiently. "I will do anything to save him. 
Let me speak of this matter to his oldest friend, Mr. 
Morrens." 

"No, never!" exclaimed Mr. Fulke vehemently. "I 
may confess to you, whose happiness is so deeply jeopardized, 
what my own opinion is, but I will never permit my cousin 
to be discussed by a stranger. As a gentleman — as a near 
relative — I am bound to protect and defend her even with 
my life. You would not have me play the coward and the 
traducer, surely. Miss Caerhydon ? And you must perceive 
that, without grounds of o^'ection, any interference on the 
part of Mr. Morrens would only arouse your father's chivjjry, 
and hasten all we wish to hinder." 

I saw what he said was true, and I could not ask him to 
mali m his own cousin. 

" Why tell me Miss Mallivery is an evil woman ?" said I 
bitterly. " The knowledge only adds to my pain and help- 
lessness." 

" I did not say * evil ' ; but let it pass. I tell you because 
if you will aid me, I will stop this monstrous marriage 
myself." 
" How can I aid you ? " I asked Borro^rfoiVj* **"^^ ^s&^ 
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and my love alike command me to acquiesce in w hatsoever 
my father may desire.'* 

" Not, surely, to his sorrow. Miss Caerhydon ? Help me, 
and I promise you Lettice shall never be stepmother of 
yours. We have only to play out the comedy of love which 
I proposed to you at first, i ou have played it but ill lately. 
Miss Caerhydon. Either your natural honesty of character 
makes you a bad actress, or else you take a pleasure in show- 
ing me you are but acting. Your real dislike rings out in 
every tone. Play better, and you will see " — here a scornful 
smile twisted his lips — " that the prospect of Alan Fulke as 
a son-in-law will be too formidable for Lettice. She will 
shift her attack from Gualmara Towers to the fortress 
Buggins." 

" Buggins ! *' I cried. 

" Yes. Is not the old nabob enormously rich ? " 

" He is a perfect mine of gold." 

" Then he will suit my cousin perfectly, and the match 
will suit me also. We will marry them. Miss Patience." 

"Well, I don't know," said I. "It seems hardly fair to 
the colonel." 

I was puzzled, and scarce knew if he was in jest or 
earnest. 

" Oh, it is all fair. Let the warrior defend himself. We 
will rehearse our comedy to-day. You consent, do you 
not ? " 

He seized my hand, and fastened his eyes on mine so 
earnestly that if he were acting he certainly did it well. 

" Do you two want to break your necks up there ? " cried 
the bell-like voice of Miss Mallivery. She stood below re- 
ling us, one hand on my father's arm, the other held 
jfore her eyes, to shade them from the sun. 

" Now you shall see how well I can act," whispered Mr. 
Fulke. *' We are only fern gathering, fair coz., and though 
I confess my head turns, yet of course I feel bound to follow 
Miss Caerhydon. And I see a tuft of fern now that even 
she cannot reach, though she has the head of a Druidess and 
the feet of a deer. A kiss of this pretty hand. Patience, if I 
gain it for you." 

He climbed over the'verge of the clifF, and hanging by one 
£and to a rock, he gathered a tuft of spleenwort which 
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grew on the face of the precipice. As I saw him hanging 
over the giddy and fearful height my brain whirled, and I 
could not breathe till he had regained his footing. 

" Do you call this acting ? " I asked in a frightened 
voice. 

Mr. Fulke swept his hat to the ground in answer, and 
presented me with the fern. 

"You reproached me," he said in a low tone, "with 
having so little Cornish blood in my veins that I was afraid 
to look over a cliff. I could not permit Mistress Penharva 
to be disgraced in her descendant, so I have tried to redeem 
myself in your eyes. I claim my reward. 

He raised my hand to his lips, and I, forgetting it was 
only a play, snatched it away too soon, and coloured 
violently. 

" Badly done," whispered Mr. Fulke. " You should have 
smiled and looked pleased. Mr. Caerhydon, sir, I appeal to 
you. Did I not deserve that small reward ? " 

" You should have saluted her cheek, man," said my father, 
with a smile that always brightened his face when he saw 
Mr. Fulke and me friends. 

Taking off his hat, Mr. Fulke instantly bent towards me. 
" With your permission, Miss Patience," he said. And he 
saluted me with a very gallant air. Being as we were on 
the top of the Logan pile, I had no retreat, except I stepped 
down a few hundred feet or so into the sea ; but my cheeks 
grew burning hot as his lips touched me. 

" Excellent for a first lesson," he whispered. " Eeally I 
think we shall play this comedy well." 

I did not answer him — in truth, I felt inclined to cry. 
He saw this in a moment. 

" You are vexed," he continued, and the light in his eyes 
died out. " I wish with aU my heart I were not so odious 
to you as I am. You fear that I shall play behind the 
scenes the part we act on the stage. No, Miss Caerhydon ; 
I am a gentleman, and incapable, I hope, of annoying you. 
If there were any other way of saving your father from a 
most unhappy marriage, I would not ask you to take a role 
so disagreeable to you, but believe me there is no other way, 
Lettice fears but one person in £he world— I!K3^\S.\ ^^ 
prospect of having me ever by her, a BQU-mAjK^, ^w{^\ife\5yi 
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appalling^ and she will renounce Goalmara. I speak who 
mow her." 

In these extraordinary words I felt so piercing a truth 
that I remained silent. I biew she feared him. To him 
only, then, can I look for help to save my father the 
anguish of giving his heart and honour into tne hands of a 
coquette. 

" But you who are so frank, so abhorrent of deceit,** I 
faltered, " how will you be able to play this double part, Mr. 
Fulke ? '' 

He looked keenly at me, as though he fancied some hidden 
meaning in my words, but, apparently, my face reassured 
him. 

" Doubtless, to a frank nature it will be hard to play a 
part," he answered ; " but my good motive will uphold me. 
Courage, Miss Patience I Lettice shall not win." 

** Are you never coming down from that high perch ? " 
cried Miss MalUvery suddenly, *' We are all going." 

*' We shall walk to Porthcumo Cove, and get on board 
there," said my father ; *' make haste. Patience." 

Mr. Fulke assisted me to descend without saying a word 
more ; but in our walk along the cliflfs he played the lover 
very gallantly, while patient Mr. Buggins was fain to walk 
on my other side quite silent. 

The odious Mr. Gloten had never given poor Loveday a 
moment's peace the whole morning, and now he kept close 
by her, in spite of her angry looks and piteous signs of weari- 
ness. I spoke of this to the colonel and Mr. Fulke, where- 
upon the latter said laughingly — 

" Now, my dear colonel, take pity on Mistress Loveday, 
I entreat of you, and carry her off from that odious man : it 
will be a good deed and a charitable." 

The colonel kindly undertook the task, and left us ; but 
we now came up with the huge Philippa and her escort, the 
doctor ; and she was so very tender, tnat Mr. Fulke said, in 
jest, that her acting beat mine altogether, and we had better 
walk behind them and take a lesson in love-making. By 
this means we got to be the last of our party, and as the large 
lady, lolling a&ctionately on her companion, disappeared in 
a i?end of the road^ Mr. Fulke suddenly dropped my hand, 
and stood still in m attitude of great lespwt. 
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" Mifls Caerhydon, I beg your pardon if, in my anxiety to 
serve you and your father, I have overstepped the mark and 
plajred my part too well. I believe I have called you 
ratienee sometimes ; I trust you understand the privilege is 
in the play." 

He nad been so agreeable, and the attentions he had paid 
me had been given with such a natural air of wishing to 
please, that I had forgotten he was acting. So his apology 
quite abashed me, and I knew not what to answer him. 

" I lingered behind to have an opportunity of speaking for 
a moment in my own character," he continued. " You may 
wonder, Miss Caerhydon, that I keep myself on the stage 
before such an audience as the colonel ; but I do so, because 
if the truth becomes visible even to one person, we are lost. 
Depend on it, we must appear lovers to all the world without 
one exception." 

This IS going too fiEU*, I thought, but seeing my startled 
look, he did not give me time to speak. 

" Miss Caerhydon, would to BLeaven I could make you 
understand how serious this matter is. But I am held back. 
Lettice is my cousin. madam, give me credit for being a 
gentleman, and aid my efiPort to save you from a stepmother 
without asking my reasons." 

** I do not require them," said I hastily ; ** I know such a 
marriage would be misery to my father. I Q&nfeel that with- 
out seeking to understand the instinct that tells me so." 

" You are wise," he returned quickly, " as all true women 
are. Then you will accept the means I advise, and you will 
tell no one we are acting ? " 

'' Whom could I tell ? " said I. 

** I thought * Barbara ' might name it to young Mr. Mor- 
rens. I give Miss Patience credit for loving her father too 
well to ri^ his happiness for her own pleasure ; but * Barbara,' 
I know, loves to rattle forth all her thoughts to one she deems 
her truest friend." 

** And he is indeed my friend," I exclaimed ; " yes, I shall 
certainly tell Vincent, and he will help us." 

At tms Mr. Fulke took off his hat and bowed to me, with 
a very pale face. 

" In that case. Miss Caerhydon, I ml\ TiG\. ^^5 ^^ ^^ 
ph^/ I sbould onlj be defefi,te4 ?tu4 ^ft^W!«^. V ^x'd^st \^ 
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retire from the field, and leave to Letty all the hononrs of 
her victory. I will seek an interview with Mr. Caerhydon 
to-morrow. I will take the blame upon myself of yonr disUke to 
me, and withdraw my claim to your hand pubhcly, as I have 
already privately. This done, madam, I will leave Gualmara 
at once. I confess myself a poor man, and the payment of 
the penalty I incur will ruin me ; nevertheless, Miss Caerhydon, 
the bond shall be paid." 

Mr. Fulke stood, with h's hat still ofiT, and the curls of his 
wig blowing in the wind, awaiting my reply. 

I was aghast with vexation and surprise, and could scarce 
join my lips together to speak. 

" You shall lose no money through me, sir," I said at last ; 
" I will tell the truth to my father.^' 

** In that case, madam, it is he who will lose a large sum, 
and he will, I know, insist on paying it." 

I was silent, but I certainly felt inclined to box his ears 
and have done with him. It is monstrous strange that in 
my discussions with Mr. Fulke, my temper always gets the 
better of me. 

" I cannot permit you to be so Quixotic, Miss Caerhydon," 
he continued m the same mUd, irritating tone. " It will be 
better to ruin me than your father." 

" Don't talk like an idiot, Mr. Fulke ! " I cried in a rage. 
" 1*11 neither ruin my father nor you." 

" Pardon me," said Mr. Fulke, " I had forgotten that the 
Caerhydons are as hot as the fire-engines on their mines — " 

" It is you, sir, who are a fire-engine," I retorted, inter- 
rupting him angrily. " Why should you do all the mischief 
you speak of ? Why not stay at Gualmara ? " 

'' I decline to stay, madam, because I do not wish to be 
present at the marriage of my cousin to Mr. Caerhydon." 

Tears of vexation and sorrow sprang to my eyes. 

" So you forsake me ! " said I bitterly, " and by your 
desertion you help Miss Mallivery to gain her ends. Now I 
care not what happens, for if she we(fi my father, he and I 
are both miserable." 

" I will prevent the marriage," cried Mr. Fulke, ** as I have 

already told you. Miss Patience, but it must be on the 

conditions I have named. No one must be admitted behind 

/£e Bcenes, not even Mr. Morrens, We play against a skilful 
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handy and cannot afford to run risks. I tell yon^ Miss Caer- 
hydon, if Mr. Morrens is admitted to the secret^ our chanoe 
is lost. Yon do not know my cousin." 

He walked np and down in great excitement, not looking 
at me, bnt beatmg the heath with his cane. 

** I do not desert your cause, madam, it is you who fling 
me away with both hands— you who, for a foolish scruple, 
choose to let a scheming woman have her way, to the ruin of 
your fether's peace. By Heaven ! Letty shall not do it," he 
cried with irrepressible fury. ^' She shsJl not mar this gen- 
tleman's Ufe, she shall not ruin his family ! Miss Caerhydon,* 
I throw myself on your generosity — 1 trust you with my 
cousin's secret." 

I put up my hand to stop him, but he heeded me no more 
than a torrent heeds a barrier of straw. 

'* Lettice Mallivery is a gambler I She is possessed with 
the demon of play. She will beggar the man she marries. 
I refrain from saying more to you respecting her ; if I were 
talking to a man — but let that pass. I have said enough. 
Now send me from Gualmara to-morrow, or aid me to save 
your father — choose which you will do." 

Once more he bowed to me, this time putting on his hat, 
which all this while he had' been crushing in his hands. 

I was in despair at the thought of my good, kind father 
being deceived and ruined by this syren, and my temper too 
was boiling at Mr. Fulke's tone of dictation. 

" I wish you had both fallen into a shaft on your way 
hither ! " I cried passionately. ** My father and I would have 
been spared this misery then." 

'•Thank you. Miss Caerhydon. I presume that is my 
dismissal. I will leave Gualmara to-morrow. And perhaps 
I may gratify your wish by tumbling into a shaft on my way 
home." 

" If you go, sir, nothing would please me better than such 
a catastrophe," said I bitterly ; " but you must not, shall 
not go. It is only you whom your cousin fears. Stop at 
Gualmara, then, Mr. Fulke, and force her to give up her in- 
famous design." 

" Nothing stays Lettice Mallivery when she has a scheme 
for her own advantage," he replied, "except fear* YQa\MK^^ 
used the right word. And she will be 5&^\^ \i ^'^ ^Jwa^ \ 
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am to be Mr. Caerhydon's son. In that relation^ she knows 
I can speak of things to my fabher-in-law, which Alan Fulke 
would never utter of his cousin to Arthur Caerhydon. She 
will own herself beaten, and retire. She is a clever woman, 
she knows when she is defeated. Miss Caerhydon, I am your 
slave ; I stay if you command me." 

In this speech I observed he called himself Alan, not 
Humphrey. I felt mollified, yet it was not without a deep 
feeling of impatience that I yielded to his arguments. 

" Play out your farce your own way, then, Mr. Fulke, 
only save my father ; I asK no more. I, on my part, promise 
not even to tell Vincent it is a comedy we act. I care only 
to keep my father from this snare ; that done the play wiU 
be over, and you and your cousin, I hope — " 

*' At the bottom of a shaft. Miss Caerhydon ? I am aware 
I have your best wishes ; nevertheless, I shall still serve you, 
though positively I feel as if both my ears were gone. The 
ground is rough here ; will you accept my arm ? Pray take 
care of that dangerous fissure — it looks black and ghastly.'' 

The *' fissm'e " was a simple crevice in the granite, and 
the "black" was a tin lode, plainly visible as it dipped 
through the cliflf to the sea. However, I made no remrrk 
on Mr. Fulke's ignorance, but walked on swiftly till he and I 
had overtaken the rest of the party, who were already on the 
sands. Miss MalUvery, in spite of her assumed smiles, 
looked very black on us as we descended the rugged 
path, Mr. Fulke holding my hand, and playing the bver 
assiduously. Miss Philippa, like a big baby, was filling her 
pockets with the lovely little shells which covered the sands 
at Porthcumo. Poor Loveday, seated on a lonely rock, was 
crying all to herself in a pitiful way, while Mr. Gloten at some 
distance sulked in silent intoxication. 

We crowded into the boat that awaited us,"and rowed to the 
ship, but somehow the spirit of the day was gone. My 
fether looked anxious, Miss Mallivery angry even to scom- 
fuhiess, while Loveday's tears and the chaplain's ill-humour 
added to the irksomeness of the time. We sat on deck silent 
and dull. 

" Miss Mallivery," said my father, " we are now passing 
the most noble headland in all England. Will you not turn 
j^oar ejres to look at it ? " 
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Miss Malliyerj^ thus abjured^ turned and yawned in the 
face of the mighty Tol-pedn-penwith. 

*' And black and oogly he's looking to-day, the oald Tol- 
pedn-penwith," said K)by. " And when we get round *un, 
ef we doant find a nor'-wester right ahead, I wesh I may be 
be put in a conger pie, I do." 

Koby's prophecy proved true. Black clouds sprang up 
around us, and the mighty wind met us like a giant arousea. 
It was impossible to near the Land's End, which now indeed 
merited its Roman name — the vexed Bolerium, the Cape of 
Storms — so avoiding its huge cliflfs, our little bark darted out 
to sea like a bird. 

Over the Lyonnesse, where in clear days the awed fisher- 
man looks down through the waters on the lost towers of 
King Arthur's fairest town, we careered joyously. The dark 
sea tossed and tumbled in great gulfe and ridges, like moun- 
tains and valleys rolled together, and I, looking over the 
bulwarks — ^unfanciful myself— began to wonder what Vin- 
cent's thoughts would be in such a scene. To him, beneath 
these massive waves, the fairy land of Arthur and of Merlin 
would gleam out tranquiL Sheep-bells would tinkle of flocks 

foing home in summer twilight across the fair pastures of 
lyonnesse,* and chimes of Christian churches would ring, 
calling with holy melody to pagan Engleland to leave her 
heathenesse. Perchance on yon huge wave with foaming 
crest, his full faucy would shape the knight Trevanion flee- 
ing before the insidious tide on his famed white steed, which 
on that terrible day of deluge galloped swifter than the rol- 
ling death that followed, and brought his master safe to the 
high lands of Cornwall, the sole survivor he of that populousf 
Lyonnesse now lying drowned beneath the tide. 

Still following out Vincent's thought— not mine — I glided 
curious through all the paths of his fancy, seeing fair Lyon- 
nesse prinked and pranked to receive her king, when Arthur 
and his knights came down from dark Tintagel to tflt on 
these green plains. Here Guinevere held her court, and 
listenea in guilty fear to the sad voice of treacherous love, 

* The legend of the destruotionof the land of Lyonnesse by the 
sea is well known. 

t Tradition says seven cities andfoity-tYTO^SKva^'^'^k'^^t^^'^^x- 
whelmed by this deluge. 
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unheeding the chant of music and raayer wafted to her ear 
from that sacred height the ** Hoar Kock in the Wood," now 
St. Michael's Mount,* an island in the sea. 

Then, knowing Vincent's gentleness, and how sad he is at 
times, I thought of his fancy growing darker in the shadow 
of the storm, and picturing as with a painter's pencil the 
horrors of that day, when the rolling waters came up like 
creeping graves burying the quick. At first stealing on httle 
by little, while men worked, and housewives spun, and chil- 
dren played, wetting their feet in the coming death, all alike 
regardless, all alike unseeing the approaching doom. Then 
Vincent — not I — I have no fancy, no imagination ; but I can 
foUow him in his wild dreams — ^then Vincent, I say, watched 
the sun set for the last time on the green glades of Lyon- 
nesse, his golden glory covering the forests with a mournful 
crown ; and in that dying light he brought the little children 
into the ingle, their merry feet yet wet with the high tide, 
that had caught them as they laughed and ran, and their 
bright eyes brighter as they told how far the waves had 
chased them, in their race against the sea upon the sands that 
night. And mothers, listening, laughed. 

Then prayers went up to Heaven blended in a hymn with 
baby voices ; and golden heads, blessed by toil-worn hands, 
lay down in their innocence and slept. Later on in that 
twilight, a lingering glory on the brown woods still, fathers 
and mothers, worn with household cares, thanked God for 
the rest stealing over their weariness, and, with hand locked 
in hand, looked on their sleeping babes, and closed their eyes 
with a smile in them. Youthsand maidens, lost in love talk,wan- 
dered later into night itself; but the surging of the sea blended 
with their sweet words in vain. To them the mighty sound 
only chorussed, in rushing music, the eternal song of love. 
So, unconscious and dimly happy with that joy which is half 
sorrow, they parted at cottage-doors, and creeping softly to 
rest, their slumber, roseate with youth's fever, carried them 
with glowing joy into dreamland, where, with love's blush 
yet warm upon their cheeks, death found and took them. 

And night falls upon fair Lyonnesse, and Caerleon — the 
King's City — gleams white in the silver moonlight, while the 

* The ancient Cornish name of the mount is Careg-L(lzen-E{lz, 
^Jifi trangJation ofwhioh is given above, 
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mighty waves rash on with a stealing and a sounding 
strength that knoweth no relenting. Suddenly, an awaken- 
ing cnr rings out into the night like a startled spirit, breaking 
the silence of sleep and darkness. All faces whiten before 
that cry, hearts leap np in terror, and break wordless, for 
Despair is here, even as his brother Fear blanches the qniver- 
ing lip. Then came a rushing of many feet, a roar of many 
waters, and the plains are covered by the tide. On the high 
lands some few figures cluster trembling ; but the waves roll 
between them and the Cornish hills, the waves roll between 
them and St. Mary's Abbey,* and they roll onwards with 
cruel strength, covering the dead and the living. A solitary 
cry here and there, a desperate swinmier alone in his agony, 
a drifting corpse white in the starlight, and the moon shines 
down upon a new sea, and Lyonnesse grows to be a fable and 
a dream. 

** Miss Patience," said the voice of old Roby, ** Miss Flip- 
per's pair be fine and wisht, sure nuflf." 

His words woke me from my fancies, and reminded me I 
was hostess here, owing duties to my guests. So across the 
wet deck I forced my way to the spot where the ladies lay, 
wrapped in cloaks, and perishing with cold and sickness. 
Mr. Fulke had disappeared, and I would not ask for him. 
My father was at the helm, and, watching his face a moment, 
I went to him and asked him what he meant to do. 

" To put in at the nearest port, if possible. Patience, and if 
not, to run before the wind, and keep well out at sea." 

I went back to my forlorn guests, but to describe 
Philippa's distress and Miss Mallivery's terror would be im- 
possible. 

" Leave me alone," she said in a despairing voice. " I 
believe we shall be wrecked, and a few hours w3l find us all 
drowned corpses. Where's Humphrey ? " she cried excitedly ; 
" why does he not come to me ? " 

" 1 will look for Mr. Fulke if you wish," I said coldly. 

"No, no, send some one for him," she answered hastily. 

"Will you go, Miss Philippa ? " I asked smiling. 

" I, my dear child ! I'm dying ! " groaned Miss Philippa. 
^* Fetch me a glass of burgundy, my love, and let us say our 
prayers before we drown. I know I'm a sinner, but I repent 
* The largest of the Scilly group is called ^t« 1&ax^^^\^^% 
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with all my heart, and wish I had never played cards on a 
Sunday,* especially when — ^when I cheated. And oh ! my 
dear, I've got a lot of false curls on I Here they are, love ; 
please put them out of mv sight. I know I'm a monstrous 
object now, but it is better to be an object than to die with 
a falsehood on my head. good Lor' ! my dear Miss 
Patience, there goes my hair floating over the deck ; six)p it 
— do stop it ! it will be quite spoiled, and I shall never be 
able to wear it again ! " 

But an immense sea struck the little ship, and swept her 
deck with a rush and a roar like thunder, which so fright- 
ened poor Miss Philippa that she forgot her wig, and 
seizing a bottle of burgundy to hold on to, she began to 
ejacuLate sundry broken words, which she mistook for 
prayers. 

"*When Britain first at Heaven's command.' Mercy 
alive 1 that isn't a prayer. my poor head ! ' God save 
the king.' No, that isn't it either. Miss Caerhydon, I 
can't see anything to laugh at when a poor sinner, with her 
brain working like yeast, and her head catching cold from 
conscientiousness in leaving oflf a vanity and sinfulness, in 
the shape of— of hair, and with her legs in the water, tries 
to say a prayer or two to save her soul. No, indeed, it's 
monstrous serious and dreadful. *For what we have 
received, the Lord make us thankful ! ' There ! I'm right 
this time ; I've heard the chaplain say that at Sir John's. 
my poor Lyons silk ! it's all speckled and spotted like 
Jacob's cattle. * Hallelujah, grant him victorious ! ' * Angels 
sang the strain.' There go my curls again, swimming like 
eels, and wet as a drab's mop. ^For these and all other 
blessings — ' Ah ! Miss Patience, catch my wig before it 
goes overboard, and makes the sailors fdrious. What will 
they say at seeing such wickedness on board ? They'll* serve 
me like Jonathan, or Jonah, who was thrown into the sea, 
and the wild beasts ate him. * Drink to me only with thine 
eyes.' No, no, the Jjord forgive me ; that's a profane song. 
* Who gave thee this name ? My godfethers and god- 
mothers, who did promise and vow in my name that I 
should renounce the devil and aU his works, the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world — ' Good lackl child^ I'vq 

* A common oustom at that period. 
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been lying atop of my hat. Look at the roses and feathers^ 
changed to batter^ neither sense, shape, nor smell in *em. 
Where was I ? — * renounce pomps and vanities * — and I dare 
swear it will take a fortnight to get a new hat from London. 
Monstrous sorry are you ? you don't look like it. And without 
my hat and wig I'm a scarecrow. Miss Caerhydon, how 
can a poor sinner remember her prayers if you staud there 
mocking, like the children whom the bears ate ? ^ Go up, 
thou bcJd head.' There ! I didn't mean that to you, chila ; 
I'm sure it's more apphcable to myself. I don't know how 
I came to light upon such a comforting text, so exactly 
fitting one's circumstances. My head is as bald as a china 
bowl, that's certain, and I wish I could go up anywhere in 
the up way, even if up a chimney. Ah ! ah ! oh I we are 
going down ! I feel the boat sinlnng. Fetch the chaplain ; 
I saw a prayer-book in his hand when he was talking to you 
this morning ; don't let us die like heathens. Loveday, you 
are a good girl — go and fetch him." 

Poor Loveday tried to rise, but sank back on her cushions 
helplessly, and, perceiving Miss Philippa's real distress in 
the midst of her comical exclamations, I resolved to go 
myself. I am never sea-sick, so I got across the deck with 
little risk, and descended the companion forward to the 
small cabin, where the crew had their quarters. Here, to 
my surprise, I found Mr. Fulke and the chaplain playing 
cards and drinking punch quite comfortably, the chaplain 
garnishing his losses — which, judging from the heap of coin 
at Mr. Fulke's elbow, were considerable — with language of a 
most unclerical sort. Mr. Fulke sat with his back to the 
door, therefore did not see me. 

" Sink me ! " he cried, " if I know how it is you have 
such devil's luck to-night, old cassock. I certainly am 
bowling the gold pieces out of your clerical pockets in famous 
style. Bum me ! if it isn't glorious. This is the only 
pleasant time I've had to-day. These savages — ^why, what 
the deuce are you staring at, raven ? " 

" One of the savages, sir," said I in a quiet tone. ** Mr. 
Gloten, perhaps you will be good enough to renounce the 
devil's books for a time in order to open a prayer-book, if 
you have such a thing. Miss Philippa is distressed and 
frightened^ and will be tbankfril if you will read to her« Mr. 
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"FuSke, Miss Malliverj desired me to say she wonld &in have 
speech with you for a moment." 

I made them a low cortsey, and walked away. Both 
gentlemen, much confused, rushed precipitately on deck^ 
and I took advantage of their departure to enter the cabin.* 
I thought to find here some clue to the riddle which tor- 
mented me, for ofbtimes the aspect of a place betrays the 
character of the presence haunting it. The coins were swept 
up— he loves money, said I ; the cards were thrust out of 
sight— he can feel shame, I thought ; the punch-bowl was 
drained to the dregs — ^that's the chaplain, I said. 

Angry and weary I glanced round, and my eyes fell on the 
little book still tied to the shattered Chinese gewgaw. I 
unbound it, and flung the latter into the sea, where the 
storm tore it to shreds in an instant. 

" My poor Loveday," I said, apostrophising the book, "he 
means to pick thy bones, my lamb, the ogre that he is, but 
while Patience Caerhydon stands in the way he shall not 
touch thee. A little while ago and I was angry, because I 
feared thy innocent love was riven to Tristram, but I would 
liefer see a Caerhydon woo a dove like thee than wed a lady 
tigress." 

I put the book in my pocket, and resolved in my mind to 
give it to Tristram one day before the chaplain's eyes. 

" Patience," cried my father's voice. 

I ran on deck, and found him still standing by the steers- 
man. 

" The wind has lulled," he said ; " in another hour or 
two we shall put in at Newlyn or at Mousehole. The ladies 
are gone below : ^o and tell them this good news." 

I sighed, for I mew his thoughts were with one lady only. 

" Mr. Fulke and Mr. Gloten are with them, papa ; why 
not carry them this news yourself? " 

He took my hand gladly, and we went below. There we 
found the chaplain reading aloud to Miss PhUippa, who, 
sobbing audibly, sat with her bare head wrapped in ner cloak, 
while Loveday knelt by her side. With a glance I saw 
Mr. Fulke held his cousin's hand and whispered to her, both 

* It will b3 observed Miss Patience is not much shocked at 
either the drinking or the rambling. The gentlemen of those 
days accustomed ** the girl of the period " to such sights. 
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nnheeding the chaplain'B yoice, bat mj father stood at the 
door reverently till Mr. Gloten put down the book, then he 
spoke his good tidings. They cheered the disheartened 

e^rty mightily^ Miss Philippa straightening her hat, while 
iss Maflivery uttered her thanks very prettily. When he 
returned to the deck the chaplain re-opened the book^ but 
Miss Philippa stopped him. 

"You dear gooa creature, you've been a monstrous com- 
fort to me," she said, " but my poor head won't bear another 
word." 

And here she combed out her curls^the state of the sea 
justifying the act— and re-adorned herself complacently. 

"Now fetch the doctor and the colonel," die cried, " since 
I am presentable once more, and let us have a game at 
cards." 

If she had gone on deck with me and looked out into the 
darkness, she might have taken to her prayers again. For 
the night was stiU wild and terrible, and althongn we were 
near Mousehole we despaired of landing, as none on board 
knew the harbour. It was near midm'ght, and we could not 
hope for light for nigh upon three hours. 

But suddenly a voice hailed us from the midst of the 
waves seemingly, and straining my eyes I saw a little decked 
boat, fighting with the wind to approach us. In a minute 
or two it was close by, and mv father hailed it. 

" Keep off ! keep off ! you'll be swamped ! you are risking 
your lives ! " 

" Are you all safe ? " cried a voice from the boat. 

" Vincent ! " I exclaimed, springing forward. 
I have brought you a pilot," he answered. 
Heaven be praised I " ejaculated my father. 

And now as our ship lay to I sank down by the bulwark 
and hid my face in my hands, while Vincent and the fisher- 
man he had brought with him safely gained the deck of the 
yacht. How this was done I know not ; the darbiess and 
the danger were terrible, and my eyes were blinded with 
tears as I heard the sailors' cry of exultation as the two 
men sprang on board. Vincent's hand raised me. 

" Patience," he said, " you are shivering with cold. Why 
are you not in the cabin ? " 

I shivered again at this question^ for I Mt 1 Yv^ ^\&s^ 

10L 
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on deck because I conld bear the pelting of the storm better 
than the sight of Miss Mallivery*s coquetry with her cousin. 
I wrung Vincent's hand, and cried out with tears that I was 
weary to death, for the rain and cold had tried my spirits. 

"And mine too/* he said, putting his arm around me, 
for I had a great fright in watching your boat from the 
cliflb. I fear^ you would be lost, for the tempest has been 
terrible.*' 

" And we must have been beaten ashore to-night but for 
you," said my father ; " for not one of us could get this cr^ 
mto Mousehole." 

We touched the quay as he spoke, and in a few minutes 
more, to our inexpressible joy, we all landed safely, and 
were soon seated by a comfortable fire at the Eeigwynn 
Arms.* 

" How shall we get to Gualmara ? " said my fether wist- 
fully. " There is not even a cart to be had here." 

** There's a cart here now," returned Roby, "and carridges 
and bosses, too, for your honour and the quality." 

My father tmned and shook Vincent by the hand — ^he did 
not thank him in words. 

" I sent to Guahnara bidding the servants to come hither," 
said Vincent, " because I foresaw, that after the turn of the 
tide at midnight you would be able to put in here." 

On hearing this Miss Mallivery thanked him with many 
vastly fine compliments, so did Miss Philippa, but I said 
nothing. I slipped out and saw the chaise was here, besides 
the big coach, so then I beckoned Vincent from the room. 

" Lend your horse to the doctor,' I said, "and you and I 
and Loveday will go to Guahnara in the chaise, and let the 
others take the coach." 

"I thought," answered Vincent uneasily, "that Mr. 
Pulke— " 

But I stopped him, and running to my father told him 
the arrangement I had made, and m two minutes more we 
were off, Mr. Fulke in no way trying to hinder it, nor even 
addressing me a single word from the time I had found him 
in the cabin, playing cards with the chaplain. 

* Onoe an ancient mansion, whose owner, a gentleman of that 
name, was killed in the porch defending his house against the 
SpaniardB, who landed and burnt liousehole in Elizabem's days. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The road was dangerous, winding along the cliff for 
three miles till we reached Newlyn, where some of 
the old people still speak Cormsh,* and the young use a 
dialect fml of so many ancient words, that strangers find it 
hard to understand. And now, being on safer ground, we 
began to talk, and Vincent told me t&ough what chance it 
happened he came to our rescue. 

"I was riding to meet you at the Logan," he said, " when 
I saw old Davy Bedilla on the cliff gazing out at sea. As I 
passed he called to me. ' There's an oogly wind rising,' he 
said, ^ and I be looking at thic yacht, as they caal her. I 
reckon ef the quaality aboard were to land and go home 
afoot, they'd be like to lie 'pon a safter bed than they'll get 
at sea this night.' " 

" Uncle Davy knows the signs of the sky too well for me 
to despise his words, so I resolved to ride fast to the Logan, 
in the hope of finding you there, but an exclamation from 
the old man made me drop the reins. There was your little 
boat just creeping out of Porthcumo, and though I called 
and made signals none of the party heeded me. You sat 
with your back to the shore. Patience, Mr. Fulke next you, 
and m seemed too merry to heed the danger." 

*** Unless the squire runs out to sea,' said Old Davy, 
* they'll sleep sound to-night 'pon a hard bed, and they'll 
have a braave quilt, for tha ocean and all his reches will cover 
'em, and the wmds, like a nursing mother, will rock their 
etarnal rest, till tha waves give oop tha dead.' " 

** * You are a wisht comforter, Davy,'" said I. 

'^ And then. Patience, I rode along the coast, following 
the course of the yacht till the storm seized her, and to my 
great relief she d{a*ted out to sea. Then I galloped *on to 
Newlyn and spoke to the fishermen, and they aU said she 
would be beaten to pieces on shore, if she attempted to put 
into port. This frightened me, for how could I tell how the 

• Dolly Pentreath, the last old lady who spok^ CwtiV^^ ^^ 
at Mousenole, about 1780. Prince LiicieTiBoiiap«tt\fe\ia.^^T^O»^^ 
monument to ber memory at a church ueai loy . 
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prayers and tears of the ladies might obscure your father's 
lud^ent ? I passed the hours in great disquietude, 
ratience, till, thank Heaven ! the storm lulled, and the wind 
changed suddenly. Then, with a glass, I watched the yacht 
beating back on her path, and I knew your father would 
weather the point, and put in at Newlyn or at Mousehole. 
The rest I had to do was easy." 

" Was it easy to bring us a pilot on such a night ?** I 
asked. " And then you thought of all things ; if you had 
not sent to Gualmara for coaches we must have stayed at 
that poor inn for hours. Loveday, why don't you thank 
him?" 

Loveday lifted her pretty pale face from the corner of the 
chaise, saying tremblingly — 

" God forgive us ! we might have thrown away many lives 
for a day's pleasure. You were very good and brave, Mr. 
Morrens, to come to us at such a risk. But for you we 
must have beaten about all ni^ht, or, perchance, have 
run ashore and been wrecked, ii, well, to die is to be at 
peace." 

"You are very tired. Mistress Loveday," answered 
Vincent. " I fear this hath not been a day's pleasure to 
you." 

Loveday looked at him, and burst into tears. 

■** Now don't cry, Loveday ! " I exclaimed, that odious man 
shall never worry thee more. And Tristram will be home 
soon." 

" Take care, Patience," cried Vincent, "you know not what 
you say." 

" It is too late," said Loveday, sinking back, and sobbing 
with an anguish that dismayed me. " That — that sot says he 
will speak to the squire. And oh. Miss Patience, he hath 
already won Miss Malliveiy ; she guesses all, and to day she 
ordered me to accept the chaplain. 

" Miss Mallivery ordered you I " I cried, trembling with 
rage. " How dare she ? And what is it to her if you have 
thought somewhat too much of my brother ? " 

" She threatens to tell your father," groaned Loveday. 

She seemed beside herself with grief, wringing her hands 
and bending her head down upon her lap, with the swaying 
motion of some wounded animQ.L 
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Yincent was mnch distressed by this passionate sorrow, and 
seemed too embarrassed to comfort it. 

" Cease your tears, Loveday I " I cried. " Miss Malliverr 
shall neither threaten nor command at Gnaknara. I will 
write to Tristram to-morrow." 

" Patience," interposed Vincent sadly, " you must do no 
such thing. You must say nought to your brother in this 
matter." 

" Why not ? " I answered impatiently. " Is this drunken 
disgrace to his cloth to insult Loveday, is Miss Mallivery to 
threaten her, and am I and Tristram to be silent ? " 

" Barbara," returned Vincent, " if there is any part of 

C* memory which holds me dear, do this for my sake — 
with Miss MaUivery, and say nothing of this to your 
brother." 

Then he turned to Loveday. 

"Mistress Trezona," he said, "you owe much to Mr. 
Caerhydon's family ; beware how you put discord between a 
brother and sister, and do not forget the respect you owe to 
Miss Caerhydon's innocence and happiness." 

I was surprised at these stem words, the more especially 
as they silenced Loveday's sobs, for though she still snivered 
with grief she ceased to weep. 

" (Hi, Miss Patience," she said, seizing my hand, " Mr. 
Morrens is right ; you must sav nothing of me to Mr. 
Tristram. He does not think of me ; he will marry some 
rich, beautiful lady, and it will be hard for me if you make 
him hate me. Better for me to break my heart in silence. 
I can hide it all if I am only let die at Gualmara." 

" If you stay at Gualmara, guard yourself from being a 
subject of quarrel there, Mistress Loveday,'* observed Vincent 
unpitifully. " My dear Patience," he continued, turning to 
me, " can you think you will be doing this girl a kindness, 
by revealing to your brother her misplaced attachment and 
sad weakness ? You have no sister, no mother, my poor 
little wild bird, then let me stand to you instead of these, and 
give you at least a brother's counsel. Believe me, it is kinder 
to keep her secret. Search your heart. Patience, as a 
woman, and ask if you would be pleased, if you loved, to have 
the secret told to your lover by another woman,'' 

Vincent uttered these words witli aa eSoT\>, ^ >3si^^\.^ 
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some sharp pang touched his own heart in speaking them^ 
while I, with my face in the cold moonlight, felt it glow as 
beneath a burning sun. 

We fell into a silence after this, and many confused 
thoughts rambled through my brain. I felt bewildered by 
the opposing feeUngs of mjr own heart : there are two Patience 
Caerhydons, I thinK, at times, just as there are two shadows 
to the old pear-tree ; and one is loving and true — that is my 
old self— and the other is capricious and — and — ^no, I will 
not write it. Let my new self speak to me more clearly 
before I try to depict her. 

The rumble of the wheels, the sough of the dying wind, 
and the confusion of my thoughts wafted me into dreams, 
over which the daylight crept grayly, with here and there a 
song of early birds, and the scent of flowers and the fall of 
dew. Then I fancied I was sailing across the sea, whose 
surging on the shore came into my £eam like a monotonous 
cry of pain. And this cry was Loveday's, for she could never 
land on this fiair beach. A cruel hand — Miss Mallivery's — 
waved her away, and a dark shadow came down upon her, 
and hid her from my sight. But I neared the shore, and 
the perfume of bruised myrtles, fragrant and warm upon the 
air, met me. " This is Italy," I said, " and Vincent is here." 
But as mv foot stepped from the boat upon the golden sands, 
Alan Fulke took my hand, and replacing me in the bark, he 
launched it again upon the sea. " Alas I " I said, " I have 
left the safest haven that maiden ever found." Then the 
waves rose and beat upon mv little bark, and it was wrecked 
upon a treacherous rock. And with a stifled cry I awoke. 
My head was leaning on Vincent's shoulder — I had been 
sleeping there — and here was no Italy, but the myrtles of 
Gualmara glistening with dew, fragrant in the morning light, 
and the mighty sound of the surging sea coming up the glen 
with sullen roar, fiUifig the ear with its awful beauty as it 
turned seawards, wistfd to catch these echoes of the ocean's 
strength. 

As we stopped at the door eager servants crowded around 
ns, and Vincent helped me to descend quickly, then he turned 
to Loveday, but she, with wide-open eyes, stared wildly out 
into the bright sunshine, and, as ner face paled to a ghastly 
white, she fell down in a swoon. Then a figure that had 
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hidden behind the crowd dashed forward^ and with a spring 
I clasped him in my arms, and cried for joy. 

It was my brother Tristram. 

He stooped and kissed me hnrriedly, and then lifting 
Loveday from the chaise, he kissed her also. And as she, 
with a deep colour retnming to her &ce, clapped her hands 
and laughed, then clapped her hands and cned, somewhat 
foolishly as it seemed tome, old Deborah seized her arm, and 
led her away. 

^^So," said Tristram, looking after her and laughing, 
" Mistress Deborah likes not my mad pranks. There is to m 
no kissing of the maids at Guahnara now my beard is grown." 

" We do not count Loveday among the maids," said I, a 
little vexed. 

"No I " cried Tristram, and he laughed louder. 

" We reckon her higher," I continued ; " she hath been 
my companion these many years Tristram." 

" Ana a mighty sweet companion she is, my pretty sister, 
Now, where are sJl your guests ? I long to see tbjs paragon 
of beauty they tell me o£" 

But it was an hour before the coach arrived, and then I 
was surprised that only my father and the two hidies alighted 
jfrom it. Never did I behold so monstrous a fright as poor 
Miss Philippa. Her hair, or rather wig, was all uncurled, and 
the bows and pads all matted together with sea- water and wet 
powder. She looked like a crushed haystack that had been 
driven into the sea by a whirlwind and picked up by a mud- 
boat. She screamed when she saw Tristram, and ran away 
as hard as she could to her room. 

Nothing could make Miss Mallivery look ill, and as she 
wears no powder, her hair, dishevelled as it was, only appeared 
the more golden and luxuriant from the loosening of bands 
and plus. Her &ce, however, was pale, and she, too, hastened 
to her chamber after a deep curtsey to my brother. 

In a moment Deborah came to me, saying Mis§ Mallivery 
had asked for Nora, and thinking her mistress might want 
her, she had sent her in the van to Mousehole, and she was not 
yet come back. At this my father turned from his earnest 
talk with Tristram, and expressed some surprise. 

" The van left an hour before us, for we supped at Mouse- 
bole," he said, ^* and we have not passed it on t\i<^ xo^r 
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** And where are Mr. Folke and the chaplain ? " demanded 
Vincent. 

I had long wished to ask this question^ bnt had resisted 
my curiosity. 

" In the van," answered my father. " Mr. Gloten was too 
drunk to go in the coach, so we laid him on the straw at the 
bottom of the van. And Mr. Fulke volunteered to go with 
him to take care of him, as Nora seemed mightily afraid that 
he mieht die in a fit.'' 

" Then, sir, why not have taken the girl in the coach," 
asked Tristram, " and have left that clerical cask of liquor to 
roll in the van by himself ? " 

" If the ladies did not propose that, I could not," answered 
my father hastily. 

" Now I'll wager my bay mare Morva,"* cried Tristram, 
**that cousin Pulke gallants with the pretty Crappimore, 
while that canonical hogshead stops to refill at every inn. 
Ah, my honoured father" — and he put his arm on my father's 
neck — " you know nought of the young generation ; we are 
Mohocks, sir, all Mohocks. Respect for age is growing out 
of date, and as for gallantry, real old-fashioned gallantry, 'tis 
gone I We review and criticise our women, sir, as we do a 
horse, and we value them less." 

" I am sorry for it, son," said mjr father. 

" But Where's the van ? " persisted Tristram laughing. 
" Has old Roby driven into the country adit,! or upset them 
down a shaft ? " 

I had stood listening with my hand on the lock of tie 
door, somewhat bewildered by Tristram's words, for he had 
not used to talk like this ; and Vincent, who regarded me 
uneasily, came to my side and prayed me to leave them and 
take a little rest. There was no sleep in my eyes, but I was 
very heavy and sad, so I went as he bade me ; and not trying 
to seek rest, I wrote in my journal, till, as I have said, hand 
and heart were weary. Then I went down by the sea, and 
in a tiny cave, where no foot ever treads but mine, I knelt 
down and prayed that God woidd take this glamour from my 

• Mermaid. 

t So called because it runs through the mining district to drain 
the mines. 
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brainy and help me to keep my honesty and my trnth even 
if my heart shoold breaL 



Annotation by Reginald Penharva Caerhydon, 

ADDRESSED TO MiSS ElEANOR DuPOTU^ OF 
LiSKEARD. 

GUALMARA, 1796. 

As I continne to copy my annt's jonmal, dear Eleanor, 
my mind misgives me that I nave taken upon myself a painful 
task. I feel this the more heavily now that my father comes 
upon the scene. He was a man in whom the not Caerhydon 
blood ran fiercely. In nothing did he resemble his father, 
on whom had descended the meek and holy spirit of his 
mother, Ruth Penharva. Dear Eleanor, shall I with my own 
hand make yon hate me by setting before yoor eyes the sins 
of the Caerhydons ? Will yon, in reading this journal, argue 
that from such a race can spring no virtue, no happiness, no 
sweet home peace and gladness ? Dearest, do not think so. 
Forget not that my Aunt Patience, and not my parents, 
influenced my young mind ; she was my mother, my father, 
my all, and she was good. In reading her journal you will 
perceive she had a wondrous honesty and simplicity of soul, 
and she was so untaint by evil that a childish ignorance 
prvades her mind concerning it. The sin she sees and hears 
bewilders her spirit, and casts a cloud upon it ; but 
uncomprehending and unscathed, save by sorrow, she only 
walks the more steadily herself towards the light. This was 
her nature, to love the pure and the true, hence even her 
passion for that most wicked man Mr. Fulke could not enthral 
her long. As you read on, my Eleanor, jou will perhaps 
wonder that he could fling away with so careless a nand a 
love which might have saved him from a thousand evils. But 
it is no wonder. Such men as he do such things every day. 
They cast the holiest gifts behind them in exchange for a 
courtesan's kiss and the rattle of a die. 

From this man's influence over my most unhappy mother, 
sprang all the sorrows that of late years have visited my 
house. Spend your anger, then, sweetheart, upon him, ana 
pardon my poor father, when paaaiou, ^^Aom^, ^\A ^^^ 
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make him mad. Remember, he had that worst of hmnan 
woes, a cruel and a wicked wife. And mark, too, that at the 
last he bore his grief humbly, acknowledging that the burden 
laid upon him was a just punishment for his hard treatment 
of one who had trusted him too well. I do not excuse him, 
my Eleanor, but I think if Loveday Trezona had not been a 
weak and foolish woman he would have been a better man. 
Obliged to be half pitiful, half contemptuous of his first 
love, he fell into the snare of a second as a relief, and thus 
grew harsh to the folly and weakness to which he had once 
been blind. 

I could not take up my pen, dear love, to transcribe this 
journal farther, now it begms to touch on both my parents, 
without a^ing you to pity and pardon them. In spirit, as 
I write, I clasp your dear hand and kiss it, and methinks I 
see something more than pity shining in your eyes. Sweet 
blessing of my heart and life, I thank you daily for your love, 
and yearning for your face, I say farewell. 



CHAPTER XL 

August 16th. "Roby, have the men in the yacht looked 
for the Chinese umbrella ? '' asked the chaplain. 

I was seated beneath the old hawthorn that my grand- 
mother Ruth loved, and opposite, against the rock, waved 
the rfiadow of the pear-tree. It was wondrous like my 
grandsire to-day, and, putting up my finger to bid it listen, 
I hearkened for old Koby*s reply. He was gathering 
peaches, and putting them daintily in a basket hned with 
leaves. 

"Here's a beauty," he muttered ; "he's like roses an' cream, 
he es — the picture of Loveday." Then louder — "Was thic 
China thing shattered and ould — a wisht, gashly ould thing, 
wi' hes ribs bruk, and tha silk en totters an' jouds ? " 

** Well, yes it was," said the chaplain, shortly. 

" And a yaller handkercher tied round 'un like a balch* 
to hang 'un by ? " 

" Yes, a red Indian handkerchief." 

* Baloh, Comiah for rope. 
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''Then there esn't no call fur the men en the yot to look 
for 'ee," said Roby, " 'cause I've seed 'un, and I reckon I 
knaw where a es.** 

" YouVe seen it I — ^where ? " cried Mr. Gloten. 

Koby put two peaches in the basket^ and covered them 
carefully with leaves, not hurrying himself. 

" You know where it is ? " repeated the chaplain. " Where, 
man— where ? '' 

"En tha sea," said Roby, ** going vast to tha Scilly Isles, 
where silly folks had best go arter *un." 

And, whistling, Boby placed his basket on his arm, and 
prepared to walk off. 

"You are an insolent fellow," said Mr. Gloten, angrily. 

" I*d be sorry to be oncivil," returned Roby, setting his 
basket on the grass ; "but ef you'd like to lam manners in 
a Cornish wrastle, I shall be pewer and glad to give 'ee a 
lesson." 

"Roby," said I, rising from my ambush, "Deborah is 
waiting for the peaches." 

" Miss Patience, dear, es it you ? " said Roby. " I'm fine 
and wisht, miss, weth tha quaality doings : there's narra 
croom of comfort now en doors nor out. And Maister 
Glutton's pair has sarved me very bad. They stops at 
every gashly, outlandish ould sign on the road, one for May 
gaames and t'uther for drink, till me and tha horse was quite 
bruk down weth grief, and Maister Fulke driving, goes out 
of his way six miles " 

" By which means we did not reach Gualmara till seven 
in the morning," interrupted the chaplain, with an uncom- 
fortable sort of laugh. "There, there, my good man, I'm 
very sorry." 

"And so am I," said Roby, " tha more as the exciseman 
comed round yesterday to say his honour hadn't no right to 
car' so much liquor in tha van without a licence." 

^d with this last hit Roby went off, chuckling and 
victorious. 

" Very odd people here," observed the chaplain — ^" quite 
characters, madam." Then, turning on his heel, he saw the 
shadow. 

How extraordinary I " he cried. "Thunder and — and— 
and toothpicks ! but that's mighty strange." 
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^*Ah, Ton observe the eccentric likeness this bears to my 
grandfather's portrait ? " said I. "That, sir, is why I love 
to sit here. I feel cherished and protected when near this 
grim shadow." 

"Madam^ I detest superstitions ideas/' returned the 
chaplain. " I perceive the wonderful resemblance to 
Mr. Gaerhydon's portrait and I wonder yon don't have the 
tree cut down." 

"What does the tree say to that ? " I asked, gravely. 

The chaplain started back as a gust of wind shook the 
branch, and made the shadow raise a menacing head towards 
him, while the profile darkened as with a irown. 

"Miss Caerhydon, madam, I hate ghostly fancies," he 
cried. " I believe such thoughts bring the devil to us, and 
belong to witchcraft." 

" Then your belief, sir, is less charitable than mine," said 
I, coldly. 

" But, madam," he persisted, " I had a superstition con- 
nected with a Chinese curiosity of mine, and ill-luck has 
befallen it." 

"At the SciUy Isles?" said I. 

"Ah I then you heard. Now, madam, what did Roby 
mean?" 

" He meant that it went overboard in the storm, sir, and 
it belongs now to the fishes, who certainly will scarcely need 
it, even when it becomes as fashionable as fans." 

"Ah, von laugh, madam; but I had the oddest fancy 
about it. The chaplain sighed, and then looked at me 
keenly. " There — there was a book with it. Do you think 
that went overboard also. Miss Caerhydon ? " 

"Not if it could get free, and escape such a doom," 
Mr. Oloten. 

" But it could not," he replied — and I saw hun clench 
his hand. " They have perished together. I am glad of it." 

" Tristram I Tnstram I " I cried, for I had caught a glimpse 
of him by the sundial behind the yew-trees. 

On hearing my voice he came towards me, his handsome 
face radiant m the sun, and his whole presence so bright with 
youth, tlmt I glanced at him in triumph. 

He seated himself by my side with a slight look of dis* 
dainM smpiiae at my companion. 
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'' Mr. Gloten and I have had an argument/* said I. 

And here, without mentioning Lov^ay's name, I repeated 
our talk on board the yacht, and I saw by the fluish on 
Tristram's face that he understood me perfectly. He 
measured the chaplain's figure from head to foot with a 
shudder of disgust. Neyertneless, to my surprise, he turned 
towards me angrily, and whispered in my ear, — 

" Leave Loveday Trezona alone. Patience. If she 
chooses to let this puncheon of liquor make love to her, what 
is it to you ? " 

Much astonished, I answered, hastily — 

'^ It is a great deal to me. I won't have her made un- 
happy. She hates him." 

Mr. Gloten, seeing us whisper, had moved away, and now 
stood at a distance. Tristram shrugged his shoulders coldly 
at my speech. 

"A woman will marry a good match, whether she hates 
him or no," he said. ** And tne man would be a good match 
for a waiting-woman." 

*' But she hates him," I persisted. And the blood came 
up hot into my face. 

" Patience, you know no more of the world than a wood- 
pigeon," said my brother, crossly. "Loveday Trezona is 
DUt a foolish damsel, with ideas above her station. Don't 
interfere with her affairs— that's my advice to you. Mr. 
Gloten is a better match than she can hope to get elsewhere. 
Sir John Mallivery will give him a living." 

As Tristram spoke a painful light broke over me. He has 
been scarce a week in the house with Miss Mallivery, and yet 
surely she hath already got his ear, and gained him over to 
her plan. I felt as though my brother were suddenly stolen 
from me, and I was left alone in the world. 

" Poor Loveday ! " said I, sighing. 

But, as I spoke, I turned pale with amazement, for Tris- 
tram flung my hand from his arm, and cried, fiercely — 

" Why 'poor Loveday ? ' And why talk of the girl to me ? 
What have I to do with her affairs ? " 

In all my life I never heard him use a tone like this before, 
and I thought sorrowfully of what Vincent had said to me, 
and confessed how wise his counsel was. 

" Do not be angry, Tristram," I Ba\d. "liO^^ftjsjV^VxjsoL 
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with nB so many years« and she was onr playmate — I thought 
yon cared for her.*' 

"And 80 I do," he answered, his face flushing a generous 
red, " and therefore I would not hinder her from making a 
prudent match. She's unfit for a poor man's wife, Patty. 
True, this creature is a hogshead ; but after all, she will 
decide for herself— she will not ask us. Patience." 

He pinched my cheek and laughed, but I rose sorrow- 
fully. 

"Here's the book, Tristram," and I took it from my 
pocket. " You can give it to the odious man if you choose, 
but / never will." 

I put it in his hand, and walked away to the sundial. 
Here I stopped, leaning on it, and looking out upon the sea, 
wondering if its calm depths might not hide ghastly things, 
as I fear this deceitful smoothness at Gualmara does. 

May Ood sustain me I I was a happy child when I began 
this journal, and now the sorrows of a woman seem closing 
around me. I shrink as if some spirit had whispered a 
warning in my ear — as if some voice without words had told 
of a rivalry between father and son. I start as though I 
saw a shadowy hand pointing to hatred and death. Often 
as I sit beneath the hawthorns gazing at that weird old tree, 
with its quivering shadowy likeness of the forlorn man 
whose crime haunte this place, these strange thoughts stir 
witlun me. Then a courage more than woman's rises in my 
heart, and I resolve to do battle with the fate that crushes 
our race. 

As I stood leaning on the sundial, quelling restless 
thoughts, half listening to the rustle of summer leaves and 
the ripple of waves on the beach, half vexed by the sullen 
footfau of the chaplain pacing the gravel, I gazed out, as I 
have said, upon the ^eat ocean. It gUttered with the sheen 
of a dreamy, unearthly beauty, its waters smiling in the sun, 
heedless of the dead Ijing drowned in their depths. 

"Surely," said I, in musing thought, "the sea is the 
emblem of a fair and treacherous woman, playing with men's 
lives, and wrecking hearts and happiness for her vanity or 
her greed. Her victims may die, but they will soon sink 
out of her easy memory. The deceitful waves of her worldly 
ibonghta will cover them smoothly, and she will eat and 
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drink like one at peace^ and wipe her rosy lips, and say with 
a smile, ' I have done no wickedness.' " 

Thus mndng, I glanced at mj brother, and saw that he 
held the book irresolutely in his hand, sometimes turning 
the leaves with a lingering and loving tonch, and there was 
a tender sorrow on Ins face that made me think poor Love- 
day's grief was not so despicable in his eyes as he had said. 
Bnt suddenly there gleamed against the shining myrtle hedge 
a golden nimbus floating on the wind that seemed Uke 
tangled sunbeams new caught by the fragrant leaves, and 
growing more golden in the contrast with their ^een. It 
was but a woman's hair, yet it was brighter ana stronger 
than the sun, and her presence was more fragrant than the 
myrtles. She came gracefully, with twinkling feet disdain- 
ing the turf, and a tiny hand, gleaming with whiteness, 
laid upon the dark green leaves, bruising their fragrance 
carelessly as she came. She did this partly because she loves 
to be cruel to sweet things, and partly because the green 
setting of the myrtle hedge showed off that little jewel, her 
pearly hand. Beneath the floating hair and bows set cun- 
ningly upon the golden head shone forth the sunny face, 
beautifuTexceedingly, save for the uneasy eyes, hidden now 
hj their long lashes. Bound the delicate limbs floated her 
silken robe — ^pale violet — and this soft colour rendered more 
lovely still the yellow hair and the fair, fair face. 

Thus I saw her as she flashed along 'the myrtles, and I 
saw, too, that as this fair vision fell on Tristram's sight, his 
eyes sparkled, his cheeks flushed, his Up trembled. Then 
he flung the book upon the grass heedlessly, and ran to 
meet her. 

Ah ! I see the white flngers fragrant with bruised myrtle 
leaves lying on his, and I hear his careless words as he passes 
the sullen chaplain, who stays his steps to listen. 

" Sir, my sister hath given me a book of yours, which she 
saved, it seems, from drowning. You will nnd it yonder on 
the seat." 

Alas ! it is not there. It is lying soiled u^on the 

Sound, and the hateful man stoops for it, and puts it in his 
som. 

Then the Caerhydon blood mantled high iiA^ tstj i^Rfc, 
The paaaiozz, tbe-^tbe madness, let me iml^ ^'^ N?^m—\ ^^ 
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not quail at it — I am not afraid of a word— the madness, 
then, of my race flashed into my eyes. I sprang forward, and 
confronted the smirking man in pale fdry. 

"Listen, sir," I said, through my wWte lips. "You have 
dared to make an allegory of that little Dook. To yom* 
dmnken superstition it represents a creature too good and 
innocent for me to name to yon. Let her be ! Sie is my 
friend, and whosoever harms her is my enemy. A Gaer- 
hydon is a dangerous foe, and even a woman can crudi a 
coward. There is a conspiracy here — poisoning the air, I 
feel it — to force that hapless girl to be your wife; but 
I will save her, if I walk over that vile vat your body to 
do it." 

" Madam I madam ! — Miss Gaerhydon, are you threatening 
to km me?" 

"Not I/' I cried, contemptuously. "But you shall not 
hurt even a fly that I love." 

I turned away b& I would from a rentile, a shiver creeping 
over me, though the sunshine poured down hot upon my 
head. I did not see old Roby was close by till he spoke 
to me. 

" Miss Patience," he said, shaking his finger sorrowfully, 
" doantee maake yourself ooghly for sich a gashly ould toad 
as he. Et*s wisht to see a young laady leke you weth tha 
Gaerhydon mark upon her. Laave 'un to me. Miss Patience. 
I'd put un down th' ould Wheal Ruth shaaft for sixpence, 
and kip tha sixpence arterwards for loock. Drat hes 
emjperance I " 

Koby*s unexpected voice made me scream. Some unac- 
countaole terror seized me, and I caught him by the arm 
hurriedly. 

"Never speak to me of Wheal Ruth, Roby ! " I cried. 
" I hate that desolate place. I wish an earthquake would 
swallow it up. It is the only spot on earth that I fear. 
Every thought of it brings a horror on my brain, and a red 
light to my eyes, like blood. There — ^never mind what I say 
— I'm in a passion." 

I ran away and left them, the old man looking after me 
with sad eyes, while the chaplain's red face grew yellow and 
green. 

As I write here in the stillness of my room, with the 
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odonr of jasmine and rose stealing in at the window, while 
the lazy flap of the leaves^ the hnm of innumerable bees, and 
the swell of the sea toncUng the rocks with scarcely sound- 
ing kiss, all blend in indolent mnsic, langoid with summer heat, 
I repent of my passion. But to-night, when I see my father 
careworn and restless, Tristram hot and eager, and Loveday 
pale and tearful, leaning over her embroidery, rarely speak- 
ing, in her humble place as a dependant, while her odious 
lover, reeking of the Dottle, pollutes her with his vile breath, 
then I faiow my eyes will flash again, my heart will beat 
with its old fierce strength, and my fingers will long to seize 
the glittering, shiny viper who has brought this poison into 
the calm perfumed air of sweet Ouahnara. 

Quietlv over the paper glides my pen, and looking down 
on me snine the serene eves of Ruth Penharva. The sere 
leaves drop down on her, the wintry sea touches her feet, the 
wintry landscape closes chill around her. It is thus the 
painter, with rare insight, hath depicted her pale sad figure; 
but her sweet £Eice teUs me she is at peace, and her spirit 
breathes upon me some of its own calm. Roby and Deborah 
say she suffered much in her short life, and old Gracey 
Trelisic hints at strange things. 

Must we all suffer, and does life only mean suffering ? 

At Midsummer, when I broke the egg in the well, I 
would have answered the question with a laugh. Now 
there are tears dropping on the page, and these are my 
reply. 

I sit with my back towards the portrait of that boy whose 
likeness to Alan Fulke made my father enter into the c<Hn- 
pact which torments me. I wish I could send the picture 
away, or ask Vincent to place it with his face to the wall. 
But I cannot — I cannot ! I am yielding to an irresistible, 
unseen spU. The ground is slipping beneath my feet, and 
I am faUmg—falling into the dark snare laid for niy weak 
heart. 

Oh, save me ! save me ! God and the angels, the spirit of 
my mother, and the courage of my race, save me ! 

Oh, that some brave hand would cla^ mine, and lead me 
out of the midst of tiiis dreamy wilderness, wherein I wm<k»t 
astray, and lose myself and my peace for ever \ 

Hart/ 1 bear 4 voice I fenow, and it calma ickft m\^\^l^ 

\ 
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ttrendih like the comforting of a mother's hymn. SofUj^ 
Bweetljy the old son^ of ** Barbara Allen " creeps in at the 
window^ borne on mo white stars of the jasmine flowers. 
FareweUy my jonmal^ my cold sister^ my nnconsoling com- 
panion. A better friend than thou is here, and I fling down 
my pen rejoicing* 

24th Angast. Poor Yincent ! My last words, written 
more than a week ago, were of him. He seems in sorrow, 
and yet I can do noaght to console him. 

Mr. Fnlke hath played his part of lover veiy pertinacionsly 
o late, and if I grow weary he rebukes me with his eyes, and 

fiances at my father. One day — ^Vincent being here — ^Ififli 
laUivery had the vapours, and lay upon the so&. Tears 
feu upon her cheeks often, and she seemed sad as night. My 
father hung over her tenderly, and his face was so pale and 
haggard that I, stirred by the sight, paid back Mr. Fulke's 

Eart in good coin. I grew excited in our -phj ; I answered 
im jest for jest, and even let him dally with my curls and 
toy with the chain upon my neck. I watched Miss MaOi* 
very, and saw her tears dry, and her eye glow with angry 
fire. Then she rose, setting aside my father's hand and 
seizing her cousin's, and, bending her head, she wbicfpered 
to him. 

I heard his reply, though he spoke low. 

"Set your troops down at another fortress, Letty," he 
said, " and leave Gualmara alone. Maybe then well arrange 
a truce." 

"Agreed," she answered. 

And, layinjz her jewelled hand softly on his arm, she led 
him awav. But he turned and g;lanced back at me, his eyes 
saying plainlv, " You see I was right, and only thus can yon 
save your father." 

Ah, but if I have lost my brother. Perchance this was 
the truce agreed on, for durmg the next two days Mr. Fulke 
scarcely he^ed me, seeming quite to have forgot his brave 
comedy, save once, when he came upon me in the garden 
suddenl;^, and catching my hand, he pressed it to his heart. 

** Patience," he cried, hurriedly, " you are a brave girl. I 
have heard of your generous quarrel with that poor sponge, 
and bjr bearem I " 
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There was a rnstle among the leaves — I know not who it 
was — and he darted away, and joined Tristram. I cannot 
gaess why he should choose to play comedy thus when nobody 
was by. 

Ah, me ! I ahnost think that I should like to die, I am 
80 weary. 



CHAPTER XII, 

August 25th, I want to speak of Vincent to-day, but 
the words will not come readily to my pen. Maybe I had 
better turn my chair and face the portrait haunting me. 
There, it is done. A frank, handsome visage — the boy 
in the painting I mean — no guile here, no double-dealing ; 
all is generous, open, true. Well, and so it is, so shall it be, 
in the man so like him. I am ashamed of my evil thoughts. 
I dash aside from this day all mean doubts, all cruel sus- 
picions, and I will take him for what he appears to be — 
noble, generous, true, and faulty only with the fashions of 
the time. 

Now, my lagging pen, wilt thou write of Vincent ? — my 
true kind friend and brother. He was here during one of 
those days when Mr. Fulke chose to forget he was my 
comedy lover, and, so being free, I roamed with him where 
I would. He is in grief, and I cannot comfort him, and like 
me he has no mother, no sister, to cheer him. Alan Fulke 
says — but no, I am writing of Vincent. 

We went up the river in the praam, taking Loveday with 
us. And on the smooth, gliding water, with the green 
leaves dipping in the stream, and many a giant bough stretch- 
ing over us like a fragrant archway, all seemed so calm that 
I felt the peace of old days like folded wings about my 
heart, and 1 could have been as happy as the birds and 
flowers, if poor Loveday would not have looked so pale. 

How we talked, Vincent and I ! And Eoby, too, often 
rested on his oars to tell us old Cornish tales of the *' little 
people — the pixies that haunt the glen." At five o'clock ^^ 
turned homewards^ and landing at PoVoieT^, ^^ >N^SiL<^ ^s:^ 
the steep gorge to Gnalmara. Here Lo^eflL«j,^%iS^ ^"ks^ ^^ 
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breath, lagged behind, and then Yinoent suddenly spoke 
gravely to me, saying he feared I had broken the pronuse I 
had given him not to listen yet to Mr. Fdke's suit, and he 
fancied we were affianced lovers* 
" No, indeed," I cried. 

** Why then permit him the tone and manner of a lover. 
Patience ? " he said. 

I wonld fain have explained, bnt I dared not, for a 
promise is binding on me as a chain of iron, so I said not a 
word. 

" Why not speak with your old frankness. Patience ? " 
asked Vincent, sorrowfully. ^It is easy to see that Mr. 
Fulke loves you ? " 

" No ! " I answered passionately, " there you err. He is 
onlv laughing at me." 

I stooped and gathered a flower, then I tore it to pieces 
and flung it away. Like a true gentleman, Vincent did not 
seem to notice my hot cheeks and nervous fingers, but, 
glancing at him, I saw he was himself troubled. 

" I think Mr. Fulke loves you," he said, steadying his 
voice. " We must not do him injustice. Patience ; it cannot 
be mere gallantry, for until tonlay I have scarce seen him 
leave vour side. Surely no lady could have a more attentive 
lover. 

I held in my tears ; I kept back the words of scorn that 
shook passionately on my lips. 
^' Does he play his part so well ? " was all I said. 
Vincent kept his lace turned from me, but he took my 
hand in his, and said softly — 

"Patience, when I wrung a promise from you not to 
marry Mr. Fulke for three years, perhaps I was wronff. I 
should not have interfered with a family compact made so 
many years ago that my name was then an unknown sound 
in your ears. Say, Patience, is it this promise that makes 
you unhappy ? " 

" No, no, Vincent I " I cried. Mjr lips faltered, and the 
words dropped from them in a tone hke sorrow's echo. 

" You say ' No ' in a sad voice. Patience," he answered, 
"but I believe you. One word from your honest lips 
ever suffices me. Then it is some other promise, some other 
sorrow tb^t rexeB you ? " 
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My hand tightened on hih arm^ and I bnrst into tears. 
Oh, how weak I am of late ! 

Then Vincent turned and looked me in the face. 

" Patience, will yon trust me as — as a brother ? Will you 
tell me what is your grief ? " 

I shook my head, and wept on, with his true kind arm 
around me. 

" Do not weep. Patience," he said. " If it be aught con- 
cerning me hanging heavy on your heart, cast it away. 
You are free to accept Mr. Fulke's love if — " 

He stopped, and nis arm tightened around me ; then I 
felt tears on my neck, and their touch made my very heart 
cry as with a wound. 

" Vincent I Vincent ! " I said, clinging to him, " it is you 
who have some secret grief ; it is you who are pale with 
sorrow. I have no pain— no grief— I am vexed with a giris 
vanities, and restless with my own impatient temper ; but 
you are perishing with some real anguish — I can sec it." 

He di^w me dose to his heart as I spoke, and kissed me 
on the cheek and lips. 

" Barbara — ^my own Barbara I " he whispered hurriedly, 
''forgive me this — 'tis a farewell." 

And before I could answer he wrung my hand and left 
me. I stood looking after him, heedless of the tears upon 
my cheeks, when a figure I had not seen rose from among 
the laurels, and Mr. Fulke came towards me, hat in hand. 

"I am unfortunate. Miss Caerhydon," he said, sarcas- 
tically. " I have spoiled a pretty scene. I perceive I play 
the lover's part badly ; I should come to Mr. Morrens for a 
lesson.'* 

"Vincent is not my lover," I answered, as my face burned 
suddenly. " He is unhappy — what can it be ? " 

"Ask your fair self, madam, not me," said Mr. Fulke, 
coldly. " Now to me he had not the air of an unhappy 
lover." 

"He is not my lover," I repeated, angrily. 

"Indeed, madam I" And Mr. Fulke bowed to me with 
insolent politeness. "Then perhaps you were rehearsing for 
your next part with me. May I nope you will let me play 
the scene in the same way ? " 

He spoke with bitter sarcasm, biting \ii& ^"5 ^^ '"^tSkfc*^ 
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His insolence roused the Caerhydon fire in me ; nevertheless 
I trod it down, and copied his cool manner. 

" Sir," said I, " you have played your last scene with me. 
I hate it, and I hate you. All deceit and treachery are as 
odious to me as vipers. If my father cannot be saved from 
the wiles of your gambling cousin save by my playing a 
deceitful part, he must, alas ! fall into the snare. I cannot 
defeat her. I will not save him by belying my nature any 
longer." 

Mr. Fulke was so ghastly pale that he was forced to lean 
against the tree for support. 

^' So I have to thai]^ Mr. Morrens for this I *' he said 
between his set teeth. 

" You have to thank me, sir," said I, turning on my heel, 
and looking back on him scornfully. "Mr. Morrens was 
deceived by our good acting. He positively took us for real 
lovers, and absolutely fancied I loved you I '* 

I laughed, and opened my eyes wide aa with comical 
astonishment, but I ground the gravel to pieces beneath the 
high heel of my shoe. 

"I vow, madam, I am astonished at Mr. Morrens' want 
of penetration. I marvel he does not see that he is himself 
the happy man. It is a pity he did not wait to hear your 
exclamation, 'I hate you;' that at least was not acting. 
Miss Caerhydon." 

It was the best acting I had ever done I But I made 
him a curtsey and smiled placidly. 

"It was acting from the life, sir. I believe we have 
nothing more to say to each other now. Please to remember 
that I fling up my part with scorn. I will not save my 
father even by one nour*s further deceit. Farewell, Mr. 
Lover." 

" Adieu, Mistress Barbara ! You have triumphed." 

His tone was lower, but I swept by him without deigning 
to reply. He let me pass, but followed me quickly, and 
placed himself in my path, hat in hand. His face was very 
white. 

" Madam, you have said you hate me. I am not surprised 
— gratitude mostly takes the shape of hatred in this world — 
but you spoke also of treachery and deceit. This means that 
jou despise me, and that I will not permit. If I have 
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played a part nnworthv of me, it was to save your &ther 
from a wiie unworthy of him — it was to saye Mifls Caerhydon 
from a stepmother miworthy of her. Mine^ madam, has oeen 
a sad, a difficnlt part, and you hate me because I haye played 
it gaily. I haye not wept oyer it like lUx. Morrens. Gad I 
'tis I who haye the most reason for tears ! Haye I not had 
to choose whether I would betray Mr. Caerhydon's hospi- 
tality or betray my cousin ? Being beneath your roof, 
madam, I chose the latter. I haye betrayed her to you — 
denounced her to you. And I haye known her from a child ! 
Is her honour nothing to me ? — ^her reputation nothing to 
me ? Pity me, madam, at least, for haying the feelings of 
a gentleman, while I acted like a scoundrel. I haye trampled 
on eyery consideration of pity and of kin for your sake, 
therefore I merit your hate ; but — I repeat it — ^not your 
contempt. And I haye, in spite of your contumely, one 
triumph — success I As I had the honour to inform you, 
madam, I knew it useless to remonstrate with Mr. Caerhydon, 
and the only course to pursue was to work upon Letty's 
fears and induce her to draw back herself. It is done. Miss 
Caerhydon, she has pledged her word to-day to me — ^your 
most humble seryant — that she will no longer seek to become 
mistress of Gualmara. For this, madam, you haye just giyen 
me your thanks in words of hatred and contempt." 

Bowing low, he stood aside to let me pass ; but I, red to 
the brow with shame and yexation, stood still awkwardly, 
not daring to look up. 

" Ah ! pardon, madam,** cried Mr. Fulke. " I had for- 
gotten that Miss Caerhydon would scarce belieye the bare 
word of a man whom she has called treacherous and untrue. 
Will it please you to read my cousin's note ? " 

With trembling fingers, scarce knowing what I did, I 
took the bit of fluttering paper from his hand, and read 
this — 

'^ Dear Coz, — I fling up the cards. You make the game 
too hot for me ; you taJke adyantage of the shred of honour, 
the remnant of heart left to me. Cease your pursuit of the 
little sayage, and ask me in return what you will. This old 
fortress would be a fine place for me to talk of in town as 
mine, but I renounce it if you will leaye this wild bird 
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untouched. What a victory for Humphrey Fulke to triumph 
oyer that stick of starch and Bentiment, young Morrens ! 
Shame on you ! And I confess 'tis a monstrous thought my 
being your stepmother. Thank you heartily, but 1 would 
liefer wear a necklace of hornets than hang such a chain 
about my neck. So I'll say farewell to the squire, and let 
us go back to London. *' Your coz, Letty. 

*^Po8t Bcriptum. — I will not be cheated. My pair of 
doves, the wild Indian and the melancholy painter, must go 
unscathed." 

This strange, impertinent epistle bewildered me. I could 
understand nought of it beyond the fact that she would 
renounce my father if her cousin renounced me. I had 
always seen she hated him to appear my servant. I cared 
not for the silly names she called me ; they moved not my 
anger in the least. 

^ " I thank you, Mr. Fulke," said I, curtseying as I gave 
him back the letter. 

** You have just thanked me, madam, in words of hatred. 
Spare me a repetition. I fear I have troubled you already 
with too long a speech — not often one of my sins " — ^here he 
smiled — " but I must say one word more. You will not 
betray me, madam ? You will not tell my cousin that, acting 
towards her like a double scoundrel, I have shown you her 
letter ? " 

I started at this. 

" I am sorry I read it," I cried ; " I did not wish to see 
it, sir ; why did you hand me the letter ? " 

He bit his lip at this. 

"How else could I hope that Miss Caerhydon would 
believe a man whom she had just called a traitor ? You 
stood still, doubting me, madam, and from sudden impulse 
I gave it recklessly. I am sorry for it. I onght not to have 
dealt my cousin that stab, even had you called me liar instead 
of looking it.*' 

He spoke so sadly that I was sorry for him. 

" I believed you, sir," I said hastily. " And as for the 
letter, its contents shall never injure Miss Mallivery through 
me ; I give yqu my honour I will not speak of it. 1 perceive, 
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Hir, your cousin was completdy deceived by our comedy," I 
added in a scomfhl tone. 

He placed his hand upon his heart and smiled at this. 

'^ As to my cousin's being deceived, madam, rest assured 
no deception would stand a moment before her penetration. 
For your kind promise, madam, I thank you, and I remain, as 
ever, your very humble servant." 

He bowed low to me, with a very grave face, and turned 
into a side path. 

No deception ! What could he mean by that ? 

Walking on slowly I came upon Loveday stretched 
beneath the hawthorns, weeping her heart out. Questioning 
her, I found she had just seen Tristram, standing at the 
window, kiss Miss Mallivery*s hand. 

Ah, well-a-day ! what can poor Loveday and I do against 
this woman ? Graceful, beautiful, gleaming with wit, 
glowing with love — all things to all men — vi^ can but weep 
as she stabs us with a smile. 

My father, my dear, my most honoured father ! I have 
saved him from her wiles, but I have lost myself. 

Ah ! I was mad to play such a comedy ! 

August 28th. Vincent has not been here since the 25th. 
Mr. Fulke, since our quarrel, hath been marvellously silent 
and respectful ; he pays me many polite attentions, but 
without the affectation of love-making. Indeed, I observe 
he avoids being left alone with me, and yesterday when we 
had dinner in the wood, he even preferred to stop behind 
and help Norah with a basket, rather than walk with me. 

I do not care ; it is a matter of no consequence to me 
what he chooseth to do. 

I am grieved that my father is bent on working Wheal 
Buth. There is a curse on that desolate spot, and though I 
be not superstitious, yet I feel a strange tremor at my heart 
at the thought of his exploring those dismal depths in search 
for riches, which can never bring a blessing. I have striven 
to impress Tristram's mind with the same dim pain that chills 
mine, but he and Miss Mallivery only laugh, and say it is a 
shame to leave uncoined gold beneath the earth when so many 
poor creatures need it. These two ride, walk, and whisper 
together, yet my father only looks on and smiles. Can it be tW 
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he never loved Letty Mallivery ? I have nothing to tell about 
myself to-dav. There is a strange deadness over me^ except 
thiat I pine for Vincent^ and wonder he stavs away so long. 

The colonel is gone home, and Miss PhiUppa would be 
sulky if my father played not the host assiduously^ and if the 
doctor failed to ride over every evening to give her a song, 
and let her make love to him. 

We are a strange party here, methinks, if hearts could be 
bared and truth spoken mstead of civil lies. But woe is me ; 
truth is the thing least liked in this hollow world, so I hold 
my tongue and smile with the rest. Not so poor Loveday, 
though. She is crying herself to a shadow, but she wiU tell 
me nothing, and Deborah is cross if she hears me question 
her. And this is why I speak of our being a strange party 
here at Guahnara, for yesterday, as I passed Loveday's door, 
I saw Tristram kneeling before her, holding both her hands, 
while she leant over lum in an agony of grief, and, as it 
seemed to me, forgiveness. And last evening she told me, 
with a white face, and with eyes fixed and tearless, that she 
was going to marry the chaplain. At this I rose up in a passion, 
and told ner she should never do it, for I would kill her first. 

" Oh, Miss Patience, would to Heaven you might I '* she said. 

Then she looked at me piteously, and fainted at my feet. 

Ah ! well-a-day I Why am I so powerless ? I writhe in 
this web of deceit and mystery, tangled about me like a net, 
and I beat and tremble within it, but cannot clear awav a 
single knot. So I stand still, while Loveday sews at her 
wedding garment as she might at a shroud, with tears drop- 
ping down upon her thin fSigers, and her eyes growing Uke 
the eyes of a dead woman. 

August 80th. My father tells me he hath sent out invita- 
tions for a grand dinner to all the gentry round us, including 
Mr. Morrens and Vincent, so I trust I shall then find occasion 
to talk with them both. 

This hath been a sad day for me, for we have ridden to- 
the Dolcoath mine to see the fire-engine erected there. It 
pumps water from the shaft with wonderful force and swift- 
ness, and m^ father examined it with great attention, asking 
many questions of the captain and miners, particularly as to 
the quantity of water raised and the depth to which the 
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Enmps could reach. I perceived the answers put him in 
igh spirits, and to my great grief I saw him a little while 
agone address a letter to Mr. Watts, who hath invented 
tihese fire-engines, and I much fear he hath written to order 
one of them for Wheal Buth. 

Twelve o'clock at night. Mv dear, my honoured father I 
On my knees I thank Heaven for his love, and pray I may 
be found worthy of it. I could not speak my thanks to him 
to-night, for mv heart was too full. I was in my room about 
ten by the clock, standing at the open window looking out 
upon the waves, which quivered and glittered like molten 
Buver beneath the harvest moon. The still beauty of sea, 
and sky, and shore, the gentle rustle of the silvered leaves, 
the soft dash of the waves upon the sands, whispered to me 
like spirit voices. I forgot to be angry — for surely I have 
been angry these many days — and I let the tears faU down upon 
the climbing jasmine flowers caressing my cheek. Then I 
prayed for a comforter, and wondered if my mother might 
come to me in a dream, with gentle motherly counsel and 
holy words of help. And as I prayed, there stole an arm 
around me; and a tender kiss touched my tears. 

" Father ! " I cried, and turning, I clung to him, sobbing 
like a child. 

" My poor, impatient Patience," he said pitifully ; "my dear 
motherless daughter, be comforted. All wUl be well in time.'* 

Thus without a question, without one probing word, he 
toudied my wound with healing tenderness. 

*^ One heart never wearies of thee, my child," he said, 
stroking my hair, " and thou shalt stay with me to be my 
helpmate. What doth it matter if these fine town gentlemen 
do not like my little wild flower ? A few tears — summer 
raindrops, my child — and the bright floweret will hold up its 
head again and drink the sunsmne joyfally. An innocent 
heart l^e thine, my Patience, holds a world of happiness, 
and grief can only fret it for a time." 

" And you, father ? " said I, " is there no sting — " 

"At my heart, Patience? Ah, my child, I am too old 
now for such slight stings as these to wound me deeply. Let 
us talk of Tristram. I feared once he loved little Loveday, 
and seeing her so sad lately, I still further feared he might 
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have made the poor, weak child love him ; but he tells me 
he hath not said a word to her, good or bad, and this 
marriage she is Ijent on is all of her own making." 

" Father, that's a wicked lie," said I hnrriedly. 

*' I hope not, Patience. Loveday is to blame if she hath 
fixed her thoughts on Tristram, for she is not ignorant that 
he would never seek her for a wife. And she herself told me 
to-day, when I questioned her, that she had no cause of 
complaint against my son, and she could not hope that he 
would love a poor girl like her." 

I felt mj neart beat fast and angrily, but I would not 
answer, lest I should speak hastily against an only brother to 
his father. 

"And if Loveday herself," he continued uneasily, "hath 
thought overmuch of Tristram, it is perhaps well for her that 
an honourable marriage should draw her neart away from a 
misplaced love." 

" But the chaplain is a beast ! " I cried. 

** Truly, he is scarcely a man," said my father ; " and I 
told poor Loveday this, and offered to find her a better 
husband, and ^ve her a dower of £800, but she will not 
listen. She will have Mr. Gloten, she says, or no one. The 
girl is so strange, so tearful and wild, that I have yielded to 
her wish, though I like not the match. I have spoken to 
Mr. Gloten about her dower, and he seems right well con- 
tented." 

" Oh, father," I said, throwing my arms around his neck, 
" what matters his content or discontent ? Do not let Love- 
day many him." 

"My dear," he answered, "you do not understand these 
things ; it is safer, better, Loveday should marry, and if she 
hath chosen ill, I can only be sorry — I cannot hinder the 
girl from taking the man if she will have him. Let us speak 
of Tristram. He is dazzled by Miss Mallivery's beauty, and 
I think he loves her. Before he returned home. Patience, 
you know she gave me reason — " 

He hesitated a moment with his hand upon his brow, then 
went on firmly — 

" I should have known I was too old, and it was but a 
young girl's coquetry. I forgive her heartily, if she do but 
make my son happy. I sent for him, child, being resolved to 
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put him and her to this test before — I mean before there could 
be any question of a terrible rivalship between father and 
son. I am right glad I did this, for from the day he came 
she changed to me. And seeing Tristram passionately taken 
bjr her b^uty, I am thankful f have not exposed him to a 
frightful and odious trial." 

"But you have suffered," I whispered as I kissed him. 
" Yet, father, it is all for the best j she would not be a tender, 
a good wife to you." 

" Perhaps not,'* he said ; " I am too old for her. I am a 
little sad now, maybe, but at forty-four sorrow brings patience 
with it, so, as thou sayest, child, all is for the best. Try to 
think so for thyself also, love. I see some suffering here on 
this paling cheek. You believe, as I do. Patience, that Mr. 
Fulke certainly loves his beautiful cousin, and he is looking 
upon Tristram with jealous, angry eyes." 

It was spoken out at last. Here was the wound rankling 
at my heart I And sinking down at my father's feet, I hid 
my face on my arms as I rested them on his knee. No word 
was said, but after a few moments he raised me gently, and 
we began to talk in a softened whisper, as though some one 
dead were within our sight. 

" I was deceived at first," said my father. " I thought 
the young man loved my Patience." 

" He was laughing at me, father," I answered ; "he was 
playing a comedv." 

"No ; he wisned to make his cousin jealous ; he feared 
she was caring for me," he said softly. 

Mv father's voice was very low, but his face was so pale 
and haggard that I caught at his hand with a faint cry. I 
felt verily guilty concerning him, and I hated Mr. Fulke for 
the web of deceit into whiwi he had drawn me. And now, 
in my repentance, I would have given him this beautiful 
witch, and taken her humbly for a mother if I could. 

" Lettice Mallivery is not worth a thought of yours, father," 
I said softly ; "she is not a good woman." 

" She is very beautiful," he answered. " Her faults are 
youth and vanity, and London life hath perchance fostered 
some few foibles in her, for which these wicked times should 
answer. They wiU quit her, or die ashamed in the pure air 
of Gualmara, Patience.*' 
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Thus he answered me^ and I dared not tell him all I knew, 
or half I thought. 

*' Let ufl hope so/* I said, while a shiver of pain crept over 
me. 

" She will doubtless make Tristram happy," he continued. 
'* May God bless them both I From tnis day henceforth 
she is my daughter, and I take her to my heart without a 
pang." 

The words fell brokenly from his brave lips, but, there was 
no tremble in the dear hand that held mine. 

A moment's silence, into which the wind breathed faintly 
like a sigh, and the sea called to the shining rivers in a soft 
Twsb of waters, like the sound of many voices weeping. Save 
for this wild music all was stiU, and the green mvrtles, and 
the jasmines, as they flung their perfumes upwards high ^ 
our fevered hearts, glistened silvery in the peaceful sheen of 
stars. And surely, as my father and I gazed out into the 
night, we drank from its stillness that calm of beauty, which 
the true soul changes soon to joy. 

^ " I like this room," said my father, breaking the silence in 
his own che^rfdl tone ; " I remember it so well as a child. 
It was here I slept with mv poor demented father, and kissed 
off many a tear with my baoy lips from his wild, haggard 
face. He died here, so did my mother ; but these memories 
are too far off for sorrow. Patience." 

As he spoke the low sob of the wind rose higher, and wail- 
ing mournftilly through the corridor, it passed my door with 
a strange muffed sound like the step of bare feet creeping by 
stealthuy. 

My father, with his arm still around me, stood up to listen, 
while the foot&U seemed to pass through the corridor and 
die away in the distance. 

" Do you hear it. Patience ? " he said. "The last time I 
heard that ghostly step of the wind throngh old Gualmara, 
your mother died." 

I was not frightened — what was there to fear ? Yet by 
some strange mfpnlse I answered him in wild words. 

" Do not work the mine, father," I said, clinging to him 
with passionate clasp. " There is a curse on it ; let Wheal 
Buth lie desolate. Oh ! look, father, at your mother's 
picture I '* 
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These last words I uttered in a whisper, ^astlr with 
terror, for Bnth Penharva seemed to live, and her pale, thin 
che^ was whitened in the moonlight to the hne of death. 

*' It is the moon's rays whidi have touched the picture with 
ihat ghastly li^ht ; it is nothing more/' said my &ther. 

"SutyonwiUnolworkthemme?" Irepeated. ^'Promise 
me you wffl not awake that accursed spot to life." 

** My poor child, YOU know not what you ask. I cannot 
make yonr brother nappy else. Sir John Malliyery demands 
heay^ settlements, and your new sister must have diamonds 
and jewels. Then, too, we must pay the Fulkes this bond, 
my ratience ; and besides all this, it is too late, my child, to 
promise you. I have not told you of it, as you hate the 
place, but men have been already there at work this month 
past. The riches in the mine are still enormous, and when 
the fire-engine is set up, and we drive deeper, we shall reach 
them. Then Tristram shall have a brave wedding and 
Patience a double dower, and we shall see whether we cannot 
find her a braver bridegroom than this smiling, jesting, care- 
worn Mr. Fulke." 

"No, no ! " I cried, I want no bridegroom. And must 
you pay the bond, fether ? " 

" I would rather my daughter refused Mr. Fulke than Mr. 
Fulke reftised her. Of course I must pay the bond. Patience,*' 
he answered. 

He Idssed me tenderly, and bade me good night, and I let 
him go without entreatmg him further respecting the mine. 
How can I tell how much need he may have of this hidden 
wealth ? The doctor once hinted to me that Tristram had 
been a spendthrift at college. How bravely my father bears 
his sorrow, how generously he hides his pam ! This woman 
hath wounded hmi to the heart, and made his son his rival ; 
yet I know fi*om this time henceforth neither she nor Tristram 
will see on him even a shadow of bitterness. And, meanwhile, 
I have been whining to the white moonhght Uke some miser- 
able animal without a soul. I am ashamed — I stand rebuked 
before his goodness, I will prove myself more worthy of my 
name : I will record no more weakness. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AuousT 81st. A strange occnrrence is perplexing ns. All 
the invitations which m^ father sent ont for the 1st 
September have been dechned, with the exception of the 
one sent to Mr. Morrens. This extraordinary insnlt has 
amazed my father, while Tristram's very blood is set on fire 
with rage. He was discussing the matter with great heat, 
when the yellow colonel, the doctor, and old Justice Tinkum 
rode up to the door. They asked to see my father alone, and 
more tnan an hoar passed before we knew the result of the 
interview. This while my brother sat fuming with im- 
patience ; and Miss Mallivery and Miss Philippa, fall of 
curiosity and wonder, kept up an incessant chorus of ex- 
clamations. Mr. Fulke said little, and that only in a quiet, 
low tone. 

** If the honour of your family is attacked, Caerhydon," 
he observed, "you must permit me to take my share in its 
defence. My sword cannot lie idle under such a circumstance." 

"Wait I wait I " answered Tristram in a voice quivering 
with indignation. " Let us understand this affair first ; the 
Caerhydons are not people to be insulted with impunity." 

" If the matter has reference to any others but yourselves, 
I wiU not ask to take a share in the quarrel," said Mr. Fulke ; 
" but if it touches a Caerhydon it touches me. I am a cousin, 
and therefore one of the family." 

In spite of Miss Mallivery's jests upon the Justices Shallow 
— ^as she called them — ^who had insulted us, I could see she 
was, as she always is — afraid, and this speech of Mr. Fulke's 
quite blanched her cheek. 

"And suppose the quarrel is about me f " she said, throw- 
ing backherhead with alittle laugh. "Suppose all these virtuous 
Mrs. Boobies and wise Justices Shallow refuse to meet two 
Babylonians like Miss Philippa and myself, fresh from that 
city of destruction, Lunnon Church-town " — and she 
mimicked the Cornish accent — " won't you draw your sword 
in my cause, cousin Humrfirey ? " 

" Lettice ! " exclaimed Tristram, and his eyes flashed fire, 
^^IioPT can jon Buppoae it possible that Cornish gentlemen and 
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ladies would insult you f If I thought this insolence was 
directed towards any lady beneath this roof, I would fight first, 
and understand the matter afterwards. There should be no 
waiting in that case/' 

Tristram looked as if the bleod of all the Britons would 
scarcely wipe out the suspicion that the whole nobility and 
gentry of tne Duchy were aught else but her humble wor- 
shippers and slayes. 

Mr. Fulke rose and pushed away the table on which he 
was writing. I never saw him so angry. His lips were 
white, and, as is peculiar to him when excited, his gray 
eyes turned paler, and opened light and large as he faced his 
cousin. 

" It is onljr Lettice Mallivery herself," he said, " who would 
deem it possible, that in any part of the world Sir John Mai- 
livery's daughter could be insulted. If your name be evil- 
spoken of, there can be no question as to whose sword should 
avenge the injury — ^it will he mine. But it is only your own 
mind, cousin, that is capable of supposing such an affront 
possible." 

Before her cousin's anger, cahnly as he spoke, Lettice 
Mallivery trembled and shivered visibly ; her shrinking eyes 
seemed to seek a hiding-place, and even the mass of golden 
hair upon her drooping head had a mean and crouching look, 
as with bent shoulders and limp white fingers, helplessly 
clasped, she showed herself to my eyes the very picture of a 
coward. A burning blush rose to my own face as I looked 
at her, for I felt ashamed and pitifid that a woman should 
shrink and cower thus before a man. 

Mr. Falke had spoken in a calm, re^ctful tone which 
quite deceived my brother, who having his back towards him, 
heard only this, and did not see the fury in his dilated eyes, 
or the angry warning that hissed without words from between 
his white teeth. He sat down again now, and putting out 
his hand — trembling slightly — to draw the writing-paper 
towards him, he looked up and saw my wide-open eyes, my 
flushed face, and all the indignant womanly wonder that sat 
silent on my parted lips. The expression of his face changed 
instantly: first came anash of pleasure — ^I would say admiration 
if writing of another — then a shade of sadness, and stretching 
out his hand heseizedmine^butdropped\te;v€iv^\i^\j^T^sS^^ a 
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" I had forgotten," he said in a low voice as he bent over 
hifl letter ; " our little play is over, never to be played again, 
and yon hate it and me. Bat those honest sapphire eyes 
shine at times with snch innocent love and tmst tnat I lose 
mjTself, and forget the book is not mine, and the pages are 
written for another." 

He wrote rapidly as he spoke, but low as was his voice hia 
consin caught his accents, and coming up to him, she laid 
her hand fawningly on his shoulder, and her golden hair 
mingled with his dark brown locks. Then she turned her 
shimng face on my brother. 

"Tristram," she said, "cousin Humphrey is in such a 
temper, that he is muttering daggers and pistols to himself 
as he writes. What shall I do to coax him back to his usual 
angelic milkiness ? My dear Humphrey," she continued in a 
lower tone, " my patient boy — ^for I am a sad plague to you, 
I know — don't you perceive the exquisite poHteness of my 
speech ? I laid the anger of the Boobies and the Shallows 
on our backs, because I would not deem it possible that even 
a Tony liUmpMn could attack the dignity of a Caerhydon." 

Then she stooped and whispered, but meaning me to hear 
her — 

" What if Pamela Booby and all her set think the little 
savage rides too much with the painter ? ** 

Her words moved Alan Fulke strangely, yet he did not 
speak ; he only shook her hand impatiently from his shoulder, 
and wrote on a slip of paper. She read the words, glanced 
scomfdlly at me, and then with a graceful rustle &e took 
herself away. 

At this moment my father entered, looking pale and 
agitated. 

"Tristram," he said, " will you go and speak to Mr. Bug- 
gins ? I wish you to ride with him to visit several friends. 
Patience and I will go to Mr. Morrens." 

" What is it all ak>ut ? " cried Miss Philippa. " Are we 
to have duels and murder ? My dear squire, what is it ?" 

"Mr. Morrens, madam, hath been foully slandered," said 
my father. " A report hath been spread that during his 
long absence from England he amassed riches under the black 
flag." 

Miss MaDivery and Misa Philippa uttered exclamations of 
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ainazement^ but I thonght the slander too contemptible for a 
remark. 

'' So it is Mr. Morrens whom the neighboorhood refuses to 
meet I '' observed Alan Folke. '* Bnt of coarse, sir^ he can 
dear himself of this charge instantly. Doubtless he hath 
paprs of all sorts, proving his relations with people and 
thmgs, daring his sojonm in Italy — Spain — ^whicn was it ?— 
throagh all those years when they say he was plying this 
black trade.'' 

"I cannot tell," answered my father. "I fear I have 
beard him say, that he destroyed all letters and papers before 
retaming to England, lest he shonld compromise many who, 
like himself, held opinions inimical to the Hoase of 
Hanover." 

" I hope, sir, Mr. Morrens is not a friend of the Pretender ? '* 
said Mr. Fnlke, gravely. " There hath been some talk lately 
in town of a plot, and the government is secretly watching 
the Jacobites. 

" Mr. Morrens may feel sympathy for a certain onfortanate 
person,*" said my father, " but rll answer for him that he is 
engaged in no plots. His Majesty hath not a more peaceable 
samect than Mr. Morrens." 

1 Crossed the room hastily and rang the bell. 

" Let Damp be saddled immediately for me, and Piry for 
my father," I said to the servant. Then as I quitted the 
room to d^ess, Mr. Falke held the door open for me to pass oat. 

'^ Yoa are in a harrv, madam, to comfort Mr. MTorrens," 
he remarked. '* Woald that I had such a friend ! Bat why 
hath not Mr. Vincent been here these many days ? Perhaps 
this report is true, and he deems it wise to retire from ms 
friends." 

My eyes flashed fire on him, and I gathered ap my robe 
lest it should touch the slanderer as I passed. 

" For shame I " I cried. I could say no more for anger. 

" You mistook me I " exclaimed Mr. Fulke, seizing a fold 
of my gown to stay me, but I dragged it from his grasp and 
escaped. 

September 1st. Our ride yesterday was a silent one. My 
£ftther and I understand each other without speech. We 
found Mr. Morrens seated in a garden-ehairi with a book in. 
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his handy and the sunshine Bickering over his pale, thonghtfiil 
face ; but he often took his eyes from the page to watch Vin- 
cent, who walked to and fro^ somewhat restlessly I thought, 
on the turf. 

" There is not much of the black flag there, father," I 
whispered, as we paused and gazed on this picture of home 
and affection. 

My father turned his eyes on me and smiled. I never saw 
his race so sad. He is much changed lately, especially in his 
smile, and in the tender, pitiful look of nis eyes when he 
gazes at me or Tristram. And his speech now often touches 
on that unseen land b^ond the Jordon of death, towards 
which we all hasten. But I need not think too soberly of 
this, because he is so young still. At forty-four a man is in 
the prime of life. When Mr. Morrens saw us he threw his 
book on the grass and came forward eagerly to meet us, 
but Vincent, to my surprise, hurried away beneath the trees. 

As Mr. Morrens liftea me from my horse I flung my arms 
around his neck and kissed him, and I could not restrain my 
tears, thinking of the cruel things said of a good man. 

" What is it, little Barbara ? " he said, keeping his arm 
around me as he placed me on the seat. 

I could not answer, but looking at him through my big 
tears, I kissed him again. 

*' I will tell you," said my father, taking his arm and lead- 
ing him away. 

Then gathering up my riding-skirt, I ran down the walk 
after Vincent. 

*' Vincent I Vincent!" I cried, *'why did you run away 
when you saw us ? And why have you not been to Gualmara 
this long time ? " 

" You have been crying, Patience," he said, seizing my 
hand. 

Then, very eagerly and breathlessly, I told him what the 
slanderers had said of his father. 

With his face quite haggard and white, Vincent leant 
against a tree and clenched his hands angrilv. 

" I had hoped. Patience," he said, fixing his eyes on me, 
'' that my withdrawal these many days from Ouahnara would 
have spared Mr. Fulke all jealousy. This is a blow struck in 
hate bhndly." 
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" Vincjenfc ! " I exclaimed, " you cannot think that Mr. 
Fulke— •' 

I stopped, and covered mj face with mj hands. A stran<^e 
confdsion, a feverish trembling seized me. For along while, 
nnnttered, unexamined, there hath lain at the bottom of mj 
heart a vagne pain, a something I would not see — would not 
think of ; and this grew to a great woe as Vincent spoke. 
It took shape and voice at his bidding, it spoke as he spoke ; 
and then I saw that this shadow in the depth of mj soul 
pointed to Alan Fnlke as a traitor, and bade me beware of him 
in warning accents, ever whispering, and ever lulled by my 
own betraying heart. 

"Vincent, do you really suspect him ?^ I said in a 
whisper. 

Vincent drew away my trembling hands from my face and 
clasped them in his. 

" My poor Barbara ! " he said in a sad voice. Then he 
went on more firmly — " I am wrong. Patience, to fill your 
mind with a suspicion for which I have scarcely grounds. In 
fact, it is with me an instinct, a vague fear, nothing more. 
My father will fling off this charge easily, and if Mr. 
Fulke hath indeed set it afloat, his chagrin will betray 
him." 

. I was pale and agitated, and yielding to the impulse of my 
heart, I clun^ to Vincent, and leant my head on his shoulder 
and wept. Here I was safe, here I coiild trust with my whole 
soul— no latent pain, no hidden fear marred my affection ; 
and with unbounded confidence I looked into his frank face, 
as he wiped the tears from my eyes with a brother's hand. 
Soon the calm of his true loyal nature soothed the hot un< 
rest of my troubled mind, and like the weary crew of a 
tempest-tossed ship, my harassed spirits welcomed the haven 
of his protecting arm in thanksgivmg and peace. Half weep- 
ing, half smiling, as his brave kind words sank into mv im- 
patient heart, I was listening to him silently, when a hasty 
step on the gravel surprised me, and looking up I saw Mr. 
Fulke approaching with rapid stride. His riding-whip was 
in his hand, and he beat the leaves with it fiercely as he 
passed. 

Lifting my head from Vincent's shoulder I placed my 
ban4 04 his %rm, aqd gonfrQutQd T^t^. If ^^Jfls^'^ \6fii ^ ^^^. ^ 
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fOkve, as composed, and as pale as his own. I should blnsh 
if I felt ashamed of my a£fection for Vincent. I have b^n 
to him as a sister these many years, and deep in my heart I 
feel that but for Alan Fnlke's restless, uncertain phantom 
flitting feverishly abont my spirit like a reed on which I 
cannot lean, like an nnstable shadow to which I dare not 
cling, I might have been more, much more, thm a sister to 
the dear brave friend on whose arm I rested, as we rest under 
a rock in the wilderness. 

Vincent bowed gravely in return for the deep salutation 
with which Mr. Fulke chose to honour us. 

''You departed so hastily, madam," he said, standing 
before us with a sort of mock humility, '' that I had not time 
to proffer my services, or say how anxious I am to be of use 
to Mr. Morrens. I am come now in the hope that he will 
allow me to enlist under his banner, and fight the whole 
county, ' one and all,* in his defence, if need be. I have done 
but little eood in my life, perhaps to lose it in a righteous 
cause might cover a multitude of sins.'' 

He said this in a mad way, half careless, half earnest, and as 
he finished q)eakine, seeing Vincent covered, he replaced his 
own hat with a slignt flush, and met my eyes fully, with a 
deep reproach in ms that made my heart bound. 

" Sir, I thank you," said Vincent coldly, " but I imagine 
my &ther wiU ea&aly repulse so vile and p^pable a slander." 

Mr. Fulke's fece grew a shade paler, then in a warm and 
generous voice he exclaimed — 

" I am glad, sir, to hear it ! And I cannot wonder you 
refuse my aid. What am I down here ? In London, per- 
haps, I might help a friend ; but in Cornwall I am nobody. 
Shall we go in, sir, and see your father ? " 

In walking towards the house I found myself^ I know not 
how, by Mr. Pulke's side. 

"Miss Caerhydon," he said in a low voice, "your eyes 
wronged me cruelly just now. I am sincere. Is there really 
nothing I can do to serve your friends ? " 

" I cannot say, sir," I answered. " Pray ask Mr. Morrens 
yoursetf, when you see him." 

" I would fain do somewhat if I could, madam, for the 

&ther of a person evidently so dear to you," continued Mr. 

,£aO^ Aod ^ voice was so sad that my heart smote me. 
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Yet I gave no answer, being now close to my father and Mr. 
Morrens, who came forward to greet his gnest. 

The four gentlemen talked eagerly concerning this slander, 
and as they conversed I heard how it first arose. It seems a 
certain lady of qnality in London hath written often of late 
to Justice Tinkum, making inquiries respecting Mr. Morrens. 
Her cousin, she says, coming nome about ten years agone 
from Spanish America with a rich freight in ingots of silver, 
had his ship captured by a pirate, who put all the crew to 
death, except those who tooK the pirate oath and joined those 
murderers. Among these, to save his life, was her cousin, 
who sailed with the pirate captain for two years, seeing many 
horrors in that time, and escaping lastly at the island of Barba- 
does. But during the period of his slavery — ^for such it was — ^he 
pretends he gained the pirate captain's complete confidence, and 
he confessed to him he was an Englishman named Morrens, 
whose fortunes had been rendered desperate by his having 
joined the cause of the Pretender. Furthermore, he asserts, 
the captain declared to him that when he had amassed a 
sufiSciency of wealth he should retire to Cornwall, that being 
the most remote county in England, where he should hope to 
end his days unmolested and unknown. And further, this 
vile slanderer adds that the pirate captain had a Spanish 
wife residing at Havana, and one child, a boy of dark 
complexion, who sailed with him on one or two short voyages. 

As my father read out all this from the coJ)ies of the letters 
which Justice Tinkum had given him, Vincent could not 
repress his indignation ; but Mr. Morrens bore all calmly, like 
a man used to sorrow. As for me, I felt sorely grieved, and 
I could not help trembling when my father read from the last 
letter an exact description of Mr. Morrens, and also of some 
curious gems and cabinets which he hath in his house, and 
which this wicked woman vows her cousin saw with him on 
board the pirate ship. 

"And I pray you, Mr. Justice,'* she sajrs in her letter, "to 
write and let me know if my description of this wicked 
robber and murderer tallies with the looks of that Mr. Morrens 
who is your neighbour. Please, likewise, mention if he hath 
in his mansion such and such a gem "—(here she names them) 
— " in a black cabinet inlaid with precious woods, set in 
pictures which represent the story of AivaAjaa* fei58isi\i56Ssi[\iSk 
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a small portrait of the late Pretender, with initials at the 
back in pearls ? This the pirate set great store by, which 
he did likewise bjr a picture of his mfe, which my cousin 
saith hung always in his cabin. Yon shall know this last by 
its representing a lady of a pale but beautiful countenance, 
clad in a black dress looped with scarlet bows and having in 
her hair a golden arrow feathered with diamonds/' 

" Some traitor and villain hath been in my house," said 
Mr. Morrens, " otherwise these descriptions could not be given 
thus accurately. Nevertheless, so far as I can remember, I 
have only shown these things to friends." 

•*What doth it mean?" I cried, quite bewildered. "Is 
this woman mad ? " 

" Hush, child," said my father, and he read on thus : — 

** If these pictures ana curiosities which I have named be 
in the house of the so-called Mr. Morrens, I be^ you, Mr. 
Justice, to inform me forthwith thereof, and I will beseech 
the king to have a warrant issued for his apprehension. My 
cousin is utterly ruined by the loss of his fortune, and he cries 
loudly for justice against the pirate. I think it hard such a 
villain should sail under the black flag for years, robbing 
honest men, and then should settle down among honourable 
gentlemen and count himself one of them, sitting at your 
boards with hands stained with theft and murder." 

" This is serious indeed," said Mr. Morrens sadly. " I 
know not who can hate me so bitterly as to lie like this." 

" Great heavens I " cried Vincent, ** who is the scoundrel 
sheltering himself thus behind a woman ? But no matter 
where he hides, my sword shall find him." 

"Who is the writer of these letters ? " asked Mr. Fulke. 
** Evidently, gentlemen, we must address ourselves to her, and 
insist on her cousin coming forward." 

" Here is her name," replied my father— " Lady Llanberis, 
Russell Square. Do you know her, sir ? " 

" I have not that honour," said Mr. Fulke, " but I believe, 
sir, she is a most honourable lady. If Mr. Morrens will make 
me his deputv I will travel to London at once, and sift this 
affair to tne bottom." 

" Pardon me," interposed Vincent ; " no one, sir, can do my 
father such true service as his son. I will myself gp to 
London and see this lady of quality, and wrepcji from her the 
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name of tliis pretended cousin — this anonymouB tradncer of 
honourable men." 

*' And thou shalt take with thee, my dear boy, letters to the 
Sicilian minister now in London. I was with him in his villa 
above Naples jnst eight years agone, when they say I was a 
pirate on the sea," said Mr. Morrens. 

" Tore Gad ! that's lucky, sir ! " cried Mr. Fulke. " And 
if your son will permit me, I will give him a letter of 
introduction to my Lord Chesterfield, who is a very polished 
nobleman and an acquaintance of my Lady Llanberis. 
Becommended by him she cannot well refuse to satisfy Mr. 
Morrens' just demands." 

** Sir, I thank you," said Vincent. 

And he seemed about to refuse this kindness from Mr. 
Fulke, when, to my joy, my father interposed. 

" Take the letter, Vincent," he said ; " without it the 
great lady's doors will never be opened to you, and you will 
fret vour heart out before you learn the truth." 

Tnus it was settled that Vincent should start for London 
at once. He rides on horseback as far as Plymouth, whence 
he will take the coach for the remainder of the journey. The 
new stage-coach goes so quickly that he expects to be in 
London in less than a week, even if his ride to Plymouth 
occupy a day and a half of the time. But Arrow can do the 
journey in ten or twelve hours if need be, though, in truth, 
there is no necessity for such haste. Mr. Morrens was 
cheerfal when we bade him adieu, but Vincent was very 
grave and sad. 

" Farewell, Patience," he said. He wrung my hand in a 
tight clasp, then stooped and kissed me before them all. ^' I 
have loved her so long," he said, turning to my father. 

I had a thousand things to say, yet not one rose to my 
lips ; thus I parted with Vincent silently, as though I were 
hard-hearted and cold^ when^ in truth, I was dumb for 
sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

September 4th. Tristram is to marry Miss Mallivery. 
This matter is quite settled now, and the lovers wander 
about so much together that Mr. Fulke is left alone, and he 
looks very moody and sad. He speaks to me but little. My 
father and I have ridden over to see Mr. Morrens every day 
since his son left, and I now perceive his cheerftdness was 
feigned, for being alone he is greatly saddened, and says he 
scarcely hopes to live to see Vincent again. 

For my part, I would I had said all those things I had 
upon my mmd. It is a hazardous journey to London, and I 
am vexed I did not beg Vincent to look to his pistols, and be 
careful with whom he consorted on the road. Moreover, 
there was much more in my heart, but it is strange how 
wordless we are when we most wish to speak. But Vincent's 
absence hath a singular effect upon my spirits. I feel as 
though a great void were around me like a desert, and I were 
left Sone in it friendless. 

September 5th. This day, Timothy, Mr. Morrens* servant^ 
returned from Plymouth. He saw Vincent leave by the 
stage-coach, and he then came home gently, to rest his 
master's horse and his own. All was well, ana Vincent sent 
numy messages to me and to his father, saying he would 
write to us from London. I am very thankful he got thus 
far on his journey without accident. God send him safe 
home ! I am happier far now I have heard good news of him. 
He hath done right in going, for the gentry are very bitter 
aj^inst Mr. Morrens, and my father has sore trouble to defend 
hun against his traducers. 

The fire-engine hath arrived, and I am glad that his interest 
in this taketh my dear father's thoughts from Miss Mallivery's 
treachery, which would else weigh heavy on his heart. She 
is all smiles and caresses, and Tristram is in strange mad 
spirits — somewhat forced, I fancy, for surely poor Loveday's 

Sale face is a reproach to him. My father is at the mine all 
ay long, supenntending the putting up of the fire-engine ; 
tJbas I am thrown much with Mr. Fulke, for the lovers are 
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company only for ihemBelTes ; and Miss Philippa in this 
hot weather can do nought but lie on the so& ana ran herself. 

Mr. Fnlke asked me yesterday if I was mnch angered by 
his cousin's coming marriage with Tristram. 

" Truly, no," I answered sorrowftilly ; " I would liefer she 
married my brother than my father. I see now she came 
hither resolved to be wife to one of them. But, sir, we had 
better not talk of lietty Mallivery lest I forget she is your 
cousin and my brother's affianced wife." 

I turned away from him and walked to the window ; he 
followed me. 

" Believe me. Miss Caerhydon," he said, " I would save 
your brother tf I could ; I have told him my cousin 
gambled." 

" So have I, sir," I exclaimed, interrupting him. " I have 
repeated to Tristram all you told me at the Logan." 

He turned pale at this. 

'* I thought I spoke in confidence, madam," he said in a 
sarcastic tone. 

" 1 care not if you did," I answered boldly. " I hate 
secrets, and I will have no more of them. If you have spoken 
to Tristram yourself in warning I thank you ; but doubtless 

Jour words were as useless as mine. Letty MaJliveiy knows 
ow to make her beauty outweigh truth." 

He bit his lip to stay its quivering. 

''You are nght, madam, Letty's fascination is stronger 
than honour and truth. Nevertheless, 1 have warned your 
brother, and, happen what may, the &ult now can scarcely 
be mine." 

I was silent, for the bitterness of this marriage is too strong 
in me to admit of much speaking. 

" At least, Miss Caerhydon," continued Mr. Fulke, "you 
will acknowledge that I have saved you from the misery of a 
stepmother. Distasteful as this marriage may be to you, 
surely it is better — '* 

" Sir ! " I cried angrily, " I have abeady thanked you ; let 
that suffice. It woiQd be an endless question were we to 
discuss in what relationship a wicked woman can do the least 
evil to the family she enters." 

I curtsied to him, and would have walked away^but a^Q&SL 
he detained me. His face was cold and '^xowdi^ 
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"I am sorry, madam," he said, "that my cousin is so 
hatefiil to yon as a sister. I thought to earn your gratitude 
by what I have done ; but it seems I am wrong, and per- 
hapsyou would have preferred to see her your father's wife." 

This insolence made my blood tingle, yet I kept my temper, 
and answered him cahnly. 

" Who can say, Mr. Fulke, whether Lettice Mallivery will 
not bring a deeper ruin upon this house by marrying the 
younger Mr. Caerhydon, than she would by marrying the 
elder ? Either way, her relationship to me will be bitter, 
but, for my brother's sake, this is the last time I will say so. 
Henceforth it will be my duty through life to defend Letty, 
and not to accuse her." 

Mr. Fulke sighed deeply. 

"Forgive me I" he exclaimed, seizing my hand. "You 
haf e a noble heart, and I, in my blundering darkness, mistake 
it always. I wish I had died before I brought Lettice to this 
place. Give me some comfort I Say you think it is better 
as it is, than as it might be." 

I was touched by the anguish of his voice, and I spoke 
more kindly. 

" You are right, Mr. Fulke ; it is better thus, and I am 
glad my father has escaped. He suffers now, but there is 
hope in his grief, whereas in Tristram's there will be none." 

For a moment, seeing, as in a vision, the long, long train of 
sorrow a wicked marriage brings, I was overcome, and my 
tongue faltered; then, by an effort, I continued more bravely — 

" But, at least, my father will be spared much sorrow, and 
his home will be left to him untroubled. The wedding over, 
Mr. Fulke, our dear Gualmara will be once more at peace, 
and then I shall hope to console him, and pluck out of his 
heart this treacherous sting." 

Mr. Fulke coloured, and his eyes grew strangely eager 
and bright. 

" How thankful I am," he cried, " that Letty and your 
brother will not reside here. I should be wretched if you two 
lived beneath the same roof." 

His tone surprised me, and I looked at him in amazement. 

" They wiU live at Castle St. Eglon," I said, " an old plage 
of the Caerhydons in the north of Cornwall." 

Mr> FaJ^e ^ook his head sorrowfully, 
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" Letty will not stay there a month," he said. " She will 
soon force her hnsband to take a house in town." 

" Pray, sir, let us not speak of this farther," I answered. 
'* My brother will live where he thinks best. You were at 
Justice Tinkum's this morning ; did you hear anything further 
respecting Lady Llanberis ? " 

" NotWng, madam. But I have written again to my Lord 
Chesterfield, and entreated him to give Mr. Morrens every 
aid and civility in his power." 

I thanked him for tnis, and our talk ended here, as Miss 
Philippa called to me, entreating me to set her to sleep by 
reading " Evelina" to her aloud. 

September 7th. Mr. Morrens is arrested on a charge of 
piracy and murder on the high seas. I am stifling with 
indignation and anger. My father and Colonel Buggins have 
offered bail for him to any amount, but the magistrates 
pretend that the crime with which he is falsely charged is not 
a bailable offence, so notwithstanding his weakness — being 
yet but poorly recovered from sickness — they have lodged 
nim in the county goal. My eyes are so blinded with weep- 
ing, that I can scarce see to write these doleful words. 

September 8th. This day I received a letter from Vincent. 
Tha& God he bath arrivea in London safe and well, but he 
is in great perplexity regarding this vile calumny against his 
father. Lady Llanberis is in Scotland, and he must perforce 
remain in town until she return, which will not be, he saith, 
for full a month. Alas ! what will he do when he hears the 
sad tidings sent to him yesterday ? This departure of my 
Lady Llanberis for Scotland must be somewhat sudden, for 
her last letter to Justice Tinkum is dated from her house in 
London. The Italian Minister is at Windsor, but Vincent 
hopes to see him at most in two or three days. I am so 
heavy-hearted I cannot write in my journal, for my mind is 
too troubled for thought. 

September 16th. Mr. Morrens hath fallen ill. My father 
rode to Bodmin yesterday with Dr. Scaboria to see mm, and 
returned late last night greatly wearied and discouraged. It 
seems Mr. Morrens is sorely grieved by Idoe «ot)L^ ok^QaNsQS^ 
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for Scotland, but on hearing that his father was in prison, I 
see not how Vincent could do otherwise than seek oat the 
wicked woman whose slanders have wrought this misery. 
Her cousin cannot be found in London, though it was upon 
his oath that a warrant was granted, and sent down to the 
sheriff here to arrest Mr. Morrens. Vincent hath seen the 
depositions, and the vile wretch swears to terrible deeds of 
piracy and murder, acted under his eyes, he saith by this 
gentleman. The Sicilian Minister hath given his testimony, 
that Mr. Morrens was with him at the very time this villam 
swears he was on the high seas, but the London magistrate is 
ignorantly prejudiced against foreigners, and he takes no 
account of this evidence. It must be brought forward at the 
trial, he says ; he avers that he hath nou^t to do with the 
matter now, and Mr. Morrens' witnesses must appear for him 
in Cornwall at the sessions. Alas I he may die before then. 
Vincent's letter was full of indignant grief and anger ; he 
TOWS he will discover the authors of this vile conspiracy, and 
pursue them to the death. My father read this aloud at 
breakfast, and Mr. Fulke and Tristram both declared their 
swords should aid Vincent in this righteous vengeance. All 
our discourse is of this matter, and Mr. Fulke seeing me in 

Sief, hath been very kind of late, devising many plans to 
vert our melancholy. But I have no spirits for laughter 
and talk. I think continually of Mr. Morrens languiidiing 
in prison, or I follow wistfully poor Vincent's long, anxious 
journey to the North, 

September 20th. My father hath been to the mine every 
day of late. He is so eager and excited concerning this new 
fire-engine, that he scarcely heeds Miss Mallivery, and I no 
longer mark that sudden pain upon his brow, or quiver of the 
lip, when he looks on her, which it grieved me to see upon 
his face awhile agone. Men are working diligently at the 
engine-house, and my father prays me to go and see it, but 
I hate the place, and the sound or labour and laughter there 
chills my heart. 

There is no news of Vincent. 

September 21st. Last night, in spite of our sadness, Mr. 
Falke wrong a laugh both frommy rather and me. He aud 
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Miss Malliyery performed a scene from an old play very 
prettily, and, the better to look the part, he wore a nandsome 
salt of Queen Anne's time, which Deborah found in an old 
oak chest in the Imnber-room. They say this suit belonged 
to that unhappy Mr. Upton who was our kinsman. Be tnat 
as it may, the wearing of it marvellously increased Mr. 
Fulke's likeness to him, and often during the play I thought 
of the picture in my room, and wondered at the strange 
resemblance in fSEuniUes, which descends at times through 
many generations. 

Every one applauded Mr. Fulke's acting. Alas 1 1 have seen 
him act the lover with more life and more falsehood than he- 
did last night in the play. So while they clapped I sat silent. 

Miss Mallivery looked wondrously beautiful, and her acting 
was perfection. Tristram was all eyes and ears, and full of 
love and admiration, though somewhat jealous at the love 
scene between her and her cousin. 

*' It is but a play/' I whispered to him as I saw his cheeks 
redden. 

He laughed, and, pinching my arm, he whispered back the 
same words — 

*' It is but a play : let that comfort you, sis." 

^* This is not the first time I have seen Mr. Fulke act the 
lover," I answered. 

I would have added, "I doubt if he is acting now," but 
for Tristram's sake I held my peace. 

Poor Loveday would not come to the play, though I begged 
her very hard. 

She rarely leaves her room now unless it be in the twilight, 
when she walks a little in the gardens. I think she chooses 
this hour because Mr. Qloten is then at his bottle, and seldom 
disturbs her with his presence. 

September 80th. Ten o'clock at night. How shall I 
write down all that has happened this day ? 

Mr. Morrens is releasea from prison I A messenger on 
horseback brought us this good news from him at four o'clock. 

It is plain now that the charge brought against him is the 
foul work of an eneiny. 

Vincent has seen Lady Llanberis, and it seems she never 
wrote in her life to Justice Tinkunii and diQ hidiLlx u^ ^welV 
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She is in great wrath at the wicked forgery committed in her 
name, and she hath desired Justice Tinkam to send np all 
the forged letters to Lofadon immediately. The justice in a 
monstrous Mght came to Bodmin himself, and excused his 
conduct to Mr. Morrens in a very humble manner. 

He saith there is a hue-and-cry put up in London after 
the villain, who, as a pretended cousm of my Lady Lknberis, 
procured the warrant on which Mr. Morrens was arrested. 
And the justice puts all the blame on the authorities in 
London, who, being deceived by this rascal, sent the writ 
down to the sheriff here. 

Mr. Morrens, being too ill to write, sent us his son's letter, 
dated from Carlisle. Vincent, with Lady Llanberis, was on 
his road to London, and he vows he will remain there until 
he hath discovered the authors of this plot, and delivered 
them up to justice. But when he hears how weak and 
stricken with fever his father is, I trust he will give up this 
resolution and return home at once. We have sent letters 
by this night's post urging him to come back without delay. 
When I was directing my letter, Mr. Fulke brought me a 
taper and sealing-wax, and as I looked up to thank him I saw 
his face so strange and troubled, that I could not but ask him 
in surprise what ailed him. 

" Do you truly wish to know ? " he said hurriedly. 

"Yes, truly," I answered. 

" Then jealousy, hate, and anger ail me," he whispered in 
a bitter voice. " Such things do not improve a man's face, 
madam." 

" Mr. Fulke ! " I cried, " are you jesting or acting ? " 

" Neither, madam," he said coldly. " I have not acted 
since the evening Letty and I were in the play together." 

" You acted well then," I returned, " but I think I have 
seen you play better, Mr. Fulke." 

" With you ? '* he asked. " On the honour of a gentleman. 
Miss Caerhydon, I never acted when I dared presume with 
you to play the lover's part. No, the words came from my 
soul then, not from my lips." 

He was white as death, while T, with flushed cheeks and 
trembling hands, strove to seal my letter. 

" Let me perform that task for you. Miss Caerhydon," he 
aald in a sarcaatic voice. ^^It has always been my fate to 
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assist at your interviews with Mr. Morrens, why should I not 
aid also in the dispatch of his letters ? " 

I was too mnch annoyed and frightened to speak, but 
with my eyes cast down I let him take the sealing-wax from 
my trembUng finders, as though I had lost all sense. 

"You have no heart, Miss Caerhydon," he went on bitterly. 
^ Yon play with men's passions as a child does with fire. 
You have condescended to talk, to walk, to laugh, to sing 
with me this month past, since this young painter hath been 
aw^, but now he comes home again, and I must submit to 
be flung aside like an old glove. And you ask what ails me ? 
I teU you, madam, jealousy, anger, and hate ail me. And 
they are diseases past a doctor's cure," he added, laughing 
aloud, and turning from me suddenly as Dr. Scaboria and 
Miss Philippa entered arm-in-arm. 

" What IS past my cure ? " asked the doctor gaily. 

" Hatred," cried Mr. Fulke, flinging himself into a chair. 

" Hatred ! " repeated the doctor ; " that is truly a bad 
disease, sir, yet not past cure. It depends upon where it 
Ueth. Is it in the head or in the heart, sir ? If in the first, 
it is but an evil humour — a sort of spleen — and I can drive 
it out easily ; but — " 

" * But me no buts an' you love me,' " quoted Mr. Fulke, 
recovering his gaiety. " *Tis pure spleen, mv good doctor ; 
it rages in me to-day like seven demons. The truth is, the 
post hath brought me news that would vex a saint." 

He rose languidly, and would have walked away, but I 
stayed him, saying in a frightened voice— 

" No ill news from your own home, I hope, Mr. Fulke ? *' 

He turned and bowed to me gracefully, a smile coming 
over his face as he spoke. 

^^None, madam. I intrusted some business of mine to a 
fool, and he hath marred it — that is all." 

He quitted the room, bowing to us at the door in that 
easy way of his, which vexes me as much as it pleases. I 
saw him no more till just now, in the hall, when he bade me 
good night, and as he held my hand he said softly — 

"Forgive me. Miss Caerhvdon, my rudeness to-day. I 
have be^n so happy this month past, and it seemed to me at 
first mighty hara to yield my part to another. But neiLt 
week, when Mr. Vincent Morrens returnB, uevet fe«t ^ia»\»\ 

\4 
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shall &11 into my place of discarded lover with all proper 
insignificance. And yet, daring this little month, 1 have 
dar^ sometimes to think — " 

He paused, and raised his eyes to mine with a look, which 
greatly abashed me. Indeed, I trembled very much, and 
Foolishly snatching my hand from his, I ran away. 

But what doth Mr. Fnlke mean ? Can it be that he loves 
me ? I fear not, for in his cousin's presence he never utters 
such words ajs these ; he puts on a careless behaviour which 
seems to say, that his heart is untouched. 

And is it really a month since Vincent went away. In 
spite of my sorrow for his father and himself, it seems to me 
scarce a week since I bade him farewell. And it is true that 
this shortening of a sad time we all owe to Alan Fulke. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Lamobran, October 2nd. I am writing this at the house 
of Mr. Morrens. I came hither yesterday to nurse him. 
He hath fallen into such a state of weakness and de- 
jection, that his life is well-ni^h despaired of. During 
the month he spent in prison, tnat fever which he had in 
June returned on him, and having been let blood many times, 
his strength is now, as it were, gone ; he lies in his bed 
speechless, yet Ms eyes turn always to the door, aa watching 
for his son. We have wntten to Vmcent by an express, 
desiring him to leave all thoughts of vengeance, and return 
instantly with all speed to his father. Surely, when our 
messenger and letters reach him, he will travel night and 
day ; and Heaven send he may be in time I 

October 5th. Since I came hither I have sat up every 
night by Mr. Morrens' bedside. Last night he seemed 
better ; he spoke once or twice, thanking me for my " kind 
nursing " of him, as he called my poor services. His words 
brought tears to my eyes, for I Imow I have been ungrateftd 
and thankless, for during the month that he languished in 
priBon in sickness and sorrow, I ofbtimes forgot him in care- 
fes8 laughter and in idle talk mtlx Alan Fv\ke. Ah ! my 
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wicked heart even tells me that this sad month hath been 
made happy to me ; and now, when I look down upon Mr. 
Morrens' changed and dying face, I wonder at my careless 
cruelty. 

If he die of this sickness, his death will be as foul a murder 
as though a highwayman had shot him. The traitors who 
swore against him, meaning to tarnish his honour and his 
name, have taken his life instead. 

Same day, five o'clock. At noon there came letters from 
Vincent to his father and me. I transcribe mine in my 
journal. He knows nought yet of Mr. Morrens' danger. In 
his constant journeys his letters of late have missed him ; 
and then, knowing him so anxious and wearied with travel, 
his &ther and the doctor have spared to tell him how great 
the fever was. 

Vincent's letter : — 

" HoNOUEED Madam and Dear Love, — Some days ago 
I wrote to you to tell jou that I was on my road from Edin- 
burgh to London, which place I have now reached in safety. 
My Lady Llanberis is most urgent on me to remain here, 
till I have discovered the forgers and villains, who have used 
her name to so wicked a purpose, and as my dear father will 
be free by the time this reaches you, I am fully prepared to 
do this ; and, having written to him largely respecting these 
things, I would not trouble you, dear Patience, concerning 
' them, only in my earnest search after these conspirators I 
have made a strange discovery, which it behoves you to 
know. The woman, who impudently impersonated Lady 
Llanberis to the London justice, was certainly that discharged 
waiting-woman of Miss Mallivery's who, when in her service, 
called herself Patty Pugsley. I shall learn more to-morrow, 
when I will write you again. I cannot think this woman would 
seek revenge against my father ; he hath never wronged her 
in any way — Whence, I believe, she is a tool in the hands of 
others. But I dare not accuse any one till I know more. 

" Dear Patience, speak not of this matter to your friends, 
I entreat you. I fear it would greatly vex your father for 
Miss Malhvery's sake, and I would spare him pain if I could. 
Do you remember the promise you made ma iaoTifl!Q& ^'^'l ^ 
am more deBiroas tbaa ever now that you ^wi!L<iV<5fc^V^»' 
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Dear love, I implore you to keep sacred your word to me, 
and whatever may betide, do not be Mr. Fulke's wife till the 
three years be past which jon pledged me your promise you 
would wait. I speak of tms for your sake. Patience, and not 
for my own. Be pleased to make my compliments to all 
friends, and if I can do anything in London for them or 

fou, let me know, and you shall find me a ^ood messenger, 
trust by next week to lod^e the woman Pugsley and her 
confederates in the hands of justice, then I shaU hasten home. 
Till then, and ever, I am, dear and honoured Madam, 
" Your devoted and humble servant, 

"Vincent Geegoby Morbens." 

I have read this letter twenty times with a painfdl beating 
of the heart, which takes mv sight away. Can Vincent 
mean that Miss Mallivery or Alan Fulke hath had to do with 
this wickedness ? If so, she has done it to revenge herself 
on me, thinking, truly, to hurt Mr. Morrens would be to 
wound me grievously. But no! it is impossible. The 
woman Pugsley was entirely discharged from her service, 
and if she hated any one, or owed a spite towards any, it 
was towards Miss Mallivery herself. Well, I will not weary 
myself with thought. The express we have sent to Vincent 
will reach London to-day, and I reckon, even if they come home 
by the post-coach, they will be here at most in four days. 
I shall know aU then. 

Why has Vincent reminded me of my fooolish promise ? 

At night in Mr. Morrens* chamber I write while he sleeps 
fitfully. Oh, may his sleep revive him ! May daylight bring 
us sood tidings and hope ! 

Horses are not swift enough to bring Vincent here. If 
he could come like a bird, fiftv miles in the hour, he might 
see his father alive, but now 1 fear — ^I fear — I cannot keep 
my tears back, and there is a weight upon my heart like death. 

October 5th. I have said farewell to Mr. Fulke for ever ! 
He came hither yesterday to pay me a visit, and then, as I 
spoke [to him of Mr. Morrens' sad state, and my hope 
that, his son would arrive in time to see him, he said 
qnietlj — 
^^Let viB hope so, Miss Ca^rhydon. And wh^n Mr. 
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Morrens comes^ tell him from me that no one among his 
friends will grieve for his father's death as I shall. Heaven 
help me I 1 never thought the poor man would die ! " 

" But he may not die ! " I cried, " and yon shall tell 
Vincent yonrself, Mr. Fulke, of your sympathy and sorrow." 

" Do yon not know, madam, that I quit ComwaU the day 
after to-morrow ? " 

" I did not know it/* I said, faintly. 

" Surely I have trespassed lon^ enough on the hospitalitv 
of Gnalmara," he returned, lookmg down and playing with 
his sword-hilt. 

I was thankful he looked down, for he did not see the 
whiteness of my face. 

"I have stayed too long," he con tinned, sighing ; "but it 
is useless now to repent. Yet, madam, had I Imown that 
Mr. Vincent Morrens was your favoured servant, I would 
not have come to Gualmara." 

"Yon mistake — ^yon do indeed," I cried eagerly. "Vincent 
is not my suitor." 

"You have told me that before, madam," said Mr. Fulke, 
"under circumstances which made the assertion seem as 
incredible to me as it does now. You added then that you 
hated me ; but perhaps, as yon win so soon be rid of me, 
you will spare me a repetition of that to-day." 

My face burned with a hundred fires, and my hesitating 
tongue would not answer as I wished, 

" 1 — I was angry then, Mr. Fulke. And indeed Vincent 
is my dear friend, but not my lover." 

"Do not trouble yourself, madam, to deny the fact to 
me," returned Mr. Fulke somewhat haughtily. "Yon do 
not appear to be aware that since your absence from Gualmara, 
your &ther has spoken to me with the frankness of a gentle- 
man. His daughter does not wish for the honour of my 
alliance, he tells me. In fact, he refused me again on your 
behalf, unaware, perhaps, that you had already done so on 
your own. And he thinks me a very Shylock ; he offers to 
pay the bond at once." 

Pale and cold, I listened breathlessly. Oh I what has my 
fether done ? Why did he not wait ? 

"I have refused that insult," continued Mr. Fulka 
furiously. 
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'* Insult ! " I cried, knowing not what I said. *' My father 
wonld not insult a kinsman and a guest." 

'*No, but his daughter would," said Mr. Fulke. '^His 
daughter can think that money will compensate a man for 
the £Edse encouragement she has given to his hopes, so she 
can urge the payment of this odious bond before the time is 
ripe even to sjpeak of it. Madam, I thank you, and I bid 
you farewell. 

" Stop, sir I stop ! " I exclaimed, beside myself with sorrow. 
'• I did not know my father would do this. Tell me more — 
tell me all he said." 

** He said, madam, all that you bade him. That you did 
not wish to fulfil the foolish compact agreed on years ago by 
old heads, which reckoned without young hearts. And he 
added that both the elder and the younger Mr. Morrens only 
waited for the withdrawal of my claims, the one to solicit 
your hand for his son, the other to ask your love for himself." 

Mr. Fulke bowed to me, turned upon his heel, and strode 
towards the door. I felt faint, and with both my hands 
upon my heart I could scarce stay its beating. Oh, what has 
my father done ? Why has he spoken thus, thinkmg to 
spare my pride ? 

"Alan I Mr. Fulke I" I cried. "This is not true I it is 
not, indeed I " 

" Not true I " he answered, looking at me strangely. " Do 
you deny your father's words, madam ? " 

" No, no I but — but—" Covered with confusion I 
stammered, I stopped, and, sinking into a chair, I hid my 
fiace with my hands. 

Mr. Fulke stood still at the door, and I felt that he was 
looking at me earnestly. 

" Patience," he said, in softened tones, " do not play with 
my life and with your own. If this be your father's doing, 
and not yours, say so at once, and let me teU himi that I wul 
take no dismissal except from your lips." 

" My father misunderstood," I gasped faintly ; " I only 
meant—" 

" Patience I " cried Mr. Fulke, and he came swiftly 
towards me, and seized me with a burning hand, " it is all 
said in one word — ^will you be my wife, and go back with me 
^ London next week ? " 
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" Oh, I cannot do that," I answered, " because I have 
pronused — " 

" You have promised Vincent Morrens you will not ? " he 
broke in furiously. 

I was silent a moment, striving to think what I should 
say. 

"Will you answer me. Miss Caerhydon ? " he said in a 
bitter tone. 

" I promised him," I said, " and yet — " 

I would have said, " and yet I love you, Alan," but I 
stopped, frightened, for the first time in my life, by the anger 
of a man. 

" This is child's play," cried Mr. Fulke, flinging my hand 
from his arm. " Am I to take from your lips only such 
words as the painter chooses you shall say ? Am I to stay 
here, only to hear you confess the promises you have made 
to him, not to listen to my suit ? The meanest man alive 
would not bear such dishonour. I leave you to the painter, 
madam, but by all the fiends, if he come across my path my 
sword shall find his dastardly heart." 

His face, even to the lips, was white, and I shrank from 
the fury of his voice. I was ashamed, I was sorry, I was 
pitifdl for him all in one. 

" Vincent is my friend," I said sharply, " and there is not 
a nobler heart in Christendom than his." 

As I spoke Mr. Pulke recovered himself. 

" Madam, I humbly beg your pardon," he said ; " I am 
sorry I have shown discourtesy to a lady. As to Mr. Morrens, 
I care not, and I know not, what he is. For your sake I 
will hope he is as good a man as King Arthur the blessed. 
Have you any commands for London, madam ? " 

" None, sir." I curtseyed to him deeply, my lip quivering 
and my heart on fire with anger and pride. 

"Then farewell, madam. May all happiness await you 
and — and Mr. Morrens I " 

I felt the wish was a curse deep and bitter, and the 
strangest shiver fell over me that ever chilled my flesh. I 
did not answer him a word. I had no love for mm at that 
moment. All the suspicions, all the unuttered doubts of 
my soul were weighing heavy on me then, and in the cruelty 
of my fear I shrsmk away against the wall as he ^gQfi»^\SL^« 
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YeSy fear — ^I was afraid of him — ^afraid as I sbonid be of a 
spirit whose power over me was unholy. I wish I had not 
been afraid. Have I grown a coward ? I, who used to 
boast that I never knew fear ? Yes, I wish I had not been 
afraid, for it made me cruel. I shrank against the wall 
in cold silence, and when I looked up he was gone. Then I 
sank down into a chair and wept bitterly. 

I shall never see his face again : he goes to London to- 
morrow. 

October 6th. I sat up last night till three o'clock, then, 
wearied out, I slept till noon. But I am not rested, and I 
shiver every moment. I wonder at what hour Mr. Fulkc 
starts to-day. Doubtless he will go post. I wish some one 
would come and tell me he was gone. 

Mr. Morreiis slept ill, and his mind wandered somewhat. 
He wearies for a sight of his son. It is strange there is no 
letter from Vincent to-day, yet in his last he said, " I will 
write to-morrow." 

Mr. Morrens hath just sent for me to his bedside, and 
prayed me to ride to Gualmara and see if my father has had 
news of his son. 

" Bring me back tidings, Patience," he said, " I will trust 
none but thee to go, my child." 

I see his soul is sick with longing for his son, and the 
look of woe and love he cast on me pierced my heart with 
shame for that seliish grief which I am hiding. Shall I 
dare to think of such a man as Alan Fulke, when my friend, 
my counsellor, my second father lies weaiy, sick, and dying, 
unconsoled by the voice and the love of his son ? 

My pony is at the door. Heaven in pity grant I may 
bring back tidings I 

I think I am glad Mr. Fulke is gone— glad he misunder- 
stood me to the last. I am, perhaps, saved from deeper 
sorrow. Surely he is not a good man — ^not a man whom a 
woman could love and honour with all her soul. And yet — 

October 7th. There was no news at Gualmara of Vincent. 
I say this first, because my selfish heart is so full of its own 
joys and sorrows, that it might else forget to make a record 
here of this new grief fallen on my friends. And yet there 
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cannot be anything to fear. Yincent must sorely be on his 
way to Cornwall. Mr. Morrens sinks fast, and the hope of 
seeing his son alone holds him to life. 

My fether hath written to friends in London, inquiring 
the cause of Yincent's silence. Colonel Buggins hath done 
the same. But we say nought to Mr. Morrens of our fears. 

As for me, I will not think evil Yincent*s silence can 
only mean that he is travelling hither with all speed. With 
this thought I console his sick father as I sit by his bedside. 

Ood grant I may be right I But so many days have 
passed, brindng no letters, that my heart quails as I count 
them up. And yet it is impossible that misiortune can have 
befallen Yincent, for "ill news travel swiftlv," as the proverb 
says, and had aught happened we must have heard of it. 
Now I am more cheerfal, having said this, being persuaded 
there is nothing amiss beyond, perhaps, a broken chaise or 
a lame horse hindering his journey. 

And now that I would speak of myself my pen falters. 
What have I done ? Why do I tremble and weep ? I ought 
to be glad. Except this vague fear for Yincent's safety, 
except this grief for Mr. Morrens' sickness, there should be 
in my soul nought but confidence and joy. But these will 
not come at my bidding. Alas ! no. Love is sorrow, and as 
sorrow I welcome him, and hide his barbed arrows in my heart. 

Yesterday I rode to Gualmara by way of the moor, that 
being the shorter road. It is long since I have gone this 
way, because the old Huel* Ruth -lies on the moor, and I 
hate that weird spot. As I neared it I saw a great crowd 
standing round the shaft, and among them my &ther ; so, 
hoping to hear news of Yincent sooner, I galloped towards 
them, and when close to the mine I sprang from my pony, 
and ran in among the people. All were so excited they 
never heeded me. I thought they were full of wonder at 
the great fire-engine which is just put up, and which was 
now working fast, pumping forth great volumes of water 
from the shaft with wonderfal ease ; but as I glanced 
curiously at the engine-house, I heard a voice say — 

"Here's Miss Patience come I Don't let her see him — 
she'll be scared." 

* Huel (mine). This word by English custom is now spelt 
Wheal. 
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Bnt as this was spoken, the crowd parted, and I saw Alan 
Fnlke, dressed as he was that night at the play, lying dead 
on the ground near the edge of the great shait. Then I 
seized the man next me by the arm. 

« Great God ! " I cried, "did he faU in ? Is he dead ?" 

" He is dead, my dear miss," said the miner ; " we picked 
'on np from the bottom of the shaft." 

I broke from him before he had done speaking, and burst- 
ing through the crowd, I fell on my knees by ^an*s corpse. 
I uttered wild words—I know not what — and with head 
bent down, I rained tears upon his cold face. Blind with 
grief, anguish, horror, I saw before me only this dreadful 
dead-white face — I heard only my own sobs. 

" Alan I Alan I let me die with you ! God I I cannot 
bear this I My heart is broken I " 

I fell forward to the ground, but as my weeping fece 
touched the earth, strong arms were clasped around me. 

" It is not Alan," said Mr. Fulke's voice. " I am here, 
Patience. My love, my dear, dear love, cahn yourself ; I 
am alive and ^ell. You are deceived by a strange likeness." 

As I heard his voice, as I felt the clasp of his arms around 
me, straining me tightly to his heart, I sobbed for joy ; but 
in an instant more a tide of burning shame rushed over me, 
and escaping from his embrace, I ran to my father, and hid 
my face upon his breast. 

" My dearest child," he said, sorrowfully, " I am grieved 
for this mistake." 

" Oh, Mr. Caerhydon, do not say so ! ** said Alan Fulke. 
" Do not let my joy be your grief." 

He took my hand in his, and lifted my head from my 
father's shoulder. 

" What does it mean ? " I said. " Who is it lying dead 
yonder ? " 

" We know not. Patience," answered my father, sorrow- 
fully. "When the shaft was drained of water the miners 
descended, and in the lowest 'level, lying in the mundic 
water, they found this poor corpse." 

As he spoke, I look^ into Mr. Fulke's face in fear and 
wonder. 

"Yes, Patience," he said in a sad voice, "his face is 
strangeij like mine — ^more like still to that portrait at 
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Gualmara which hangs in yonr room. And your father 

fears " But he stopped because a great cry arose among 

the crowd — 

** Here's Aunt Gracey Trelisic ! She'll tell us who it is. 
She's the oldest woman in the parish." 

Upright still, though leaning her hand upon her stick, 
Aunt Gracey came forward while the crowd parted right and 
left, till she reached the dead man. Bending over his face, 
she stood a moment still and silent; then she raised her hand 
in the air solemnly. 

" I know this man," she said ; " this is the body of 
Arthur Upton, who parted with my father and me on a 
rough night in June forty-five year agone. And as truly as 
God will judge us, I swear he was foully murdered by the 
man who took his wife from him — Eeginald Caerhydon, who 
lies self-slain beneath that tree yonder." 

As my &ther heard his father's name thus uttered, his face 
turned white as snow. 

" Grace Trelisic," he cried, " beware of what you say. Do 
not traduce the memory of the dead. Arthur Upton was 
drowned at sea." 

"As I am a living woman," she answered, "he was not 
drowned. There waa a talk of his being wrecked, and 
believing this. Miss Ruth Penharva — being then secretly his 
wife — ^yielded to her father's commands, and married your 
honour's father. But when she had been his wife six 
months, her first husband came home from foreign parts, a 
broken man in health and heart, and he sought out my 
father, and told him of his grief. For Miss Ruth's sake he 
hid his anguish, and would not let her know he lived. He 
came down here under another name, and in the morning 
after that rough night of which I tell, the little boat, in 
which he went to and fro between his schooner and the shore, 
was found wrecked in Gualmara bay. But his body was 
never found — no, no." 

" Speak out, Grace Trelisic ! " cried my father. 

" If I speak out, my words will seem cruel words to your 
honour," said the woman, as, leaning both hands upon her 
stick, she turned her haggard face towards us. 

" I've been silent these five-and-forty years — am I to tell 
all now ? " 
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"Tell it I tell it!" cried the voices of the crowd— my 
father's among them the most urgent there. 

** Well," she said, " if yonder man lying beneath that tree 
was a murderer, he died for it— he died by his own hand." 

Until she spoke, I had never known tliat my grandfather 
lay buried beneath that weird old tree upon the moor, and 
hearing it now so strangely, I looked with pitifol eyes upon 
my dear father, and kis^ him. 

''Hush, Patience I" he whispered; ''they denied the 
poor demented man Christian burial. Mad he might be, 
but he was no murderer. Tell your story, Grace — I do not 
fear it." 

" Yoar honour has heard," she said, "how my father was 
found dead in his boat, drifting out to sea ? Well, he was 
an old man, and his time was come, and I was a woman 
getting up in years, too— for I was past forty — and the 
night afore the day he went out for tnat last sail, he told 
me what he had on his mind. 'Grace,' he says, 'Mr. 
Arthur Upton — ^who was called Captain Moreton down 
here — ^was not drowned when his boat was wrecked t'other 
night. No ; I was on the bay, and I seed a swimmer in the 
sea, who, fighting for his life, reached the shore, and lay 
there awhile in a dead faint. Then I stole on him, and saw 
his face, and it was the face of his mortal enemy — his wife's 
treacherous husband, Reginald Caerhydon. Grace, child, 
there's murder hid somewhere, I'm sartain, and one day 
'twill come to light ; but keep quiet now for Miss Ruth's 
sake.' Those were the last words my father said to me, 
your honour, but they were true words. Murder was hid 
somewhere — 'twas hia here, down this shaft, and now that 
'tis brought to light, I say it was your father's hand killed 
this man." 

As Grace Trelisic finished speaking a solemn silence fell 
upon the crowd, and all eyes turned on my father's face. He 
was deathly pale, and his hand, which held mine, trembled 
like an aspen leaf. 

" Father," I said, winding my arms about him, " do not 
heed her words. How can that poor man have died five- 
and-forty years ago ? He looks as if he lived but yester- 
day." 

"Here is Doctor Scaboria ! " cried Mr. Fulke, in a glad 
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voice. " He will tell us whether this man died but yesterday, 
or years ago." 

In passing us the doctor grasped my &ther's outstretched 
hand, then hurried on to the dead man, and knelt down by 
him. In a little while he raised his head, and beckoned 
to us. 

" This man," he said, " died by a sword-thrust through 
his lungs. Here is the wound — it must have taken his life 
in a moment. He must have been flung into the shaft ; he 
could not have walked a step after this stroke.'' 

"I said so," muttered Grace. **I tell you 'tis Arthur 
Upton, and he was murdered by the man who stole his 
wife." 

" Arthur Upton ! " exclaimed Doctor Scaboria. " If it be 
he, this is a strange miracle, indeed." 

*' Tes tha mundic water,"* said a miner. " I tell 'ee 'twill 
keep tha dead a hundred years. And et have kept thic 
man, and brought 'un up to light now as a witness against 
his riayer." 

"It may be so," returned the doctor. "Mr. Caerhydon, 
do you believe this gentleman to be your kinsman, Mr. 
Upton?" 

" I do, indeed," answered my father, in a faltering voice. 
" His dress, and his likeness to the portrait at Guahnaora 
convince me it is he. Doubtless, he died in a duel — ^his 
antagonist, perhaps, my unhappy father. If it be indeed true 
that my mother was secretly his wife, it would be no marvel 
that they met and fought." 

" Come away. Patience," whispered Mr. Fulke. "This is 
no place for you." 

But I would not go without my father, so I waited till he 
had given orders to have Mr. Upton's poor remains careftdly 
cared for, and then, pale and silent, he came with us to 
Guaknara. 

Mr. Fulke rode back with me to Lamorran. He came as 

* This water has muoh arsenic in it. There is a tradition in 
Cornwall that a miner, who was missed on his wedding-day, was, 
after an interval of sixty years, found down a shaft so perfectly 
unchanged that he was recognised by his sweetheart--an old 
woman now of eighty. It is said that the contrast between his 
youth and her age was very affecting to herself ^sl^. Vssa \s^- 
standcrs. 
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my affianced husband, and he spoke freely of his love and 
h/ppiness ; bnfc this new stranKe^orrow lay so heayy on mj 
heart, that I could not answer him with any joy. 

October 9th. My father rode hither to-day. He tells me 
he has searched the books of the churches in many parishes, 
and he finds it is indeed true that his mother, Ruth Pen- 
harva, was married to Arthur Upton some four years before 
she became the wife of Reginald Caerhydon. Strange to 
say, in the same church he found a record of a second 
marriage between his father and mother about five months 
before his own birth, and here the poor lady signs her name 
"Upton." This proves two sorrows — her secret marriage 
must now have become known to her second husband, as 
also the fact that when she married him her first husband 
was still living. Doubtless, at this second ceremony she 
was indeed a widow, for Arthur Upton then lay in the 
shaft of old Huel Ruth, slain by Reginald Caerhydon'shand. 

What a volume of woe is thus opened to us by this strange 
discovery of Mr. Upton's body in the shaft ! All the tales 
that have come down to us of Ruth Penharva's slow-con- 
suming grief, her broken heart, her silent patience, cannot 
touch in truth the sum of her great sorrow. 

To beUeve her husband— her dear lover — dead, and after 
a year of speechless woe to marry at her father's command a 
stem man she feared and hated, and then to hear that 
Arthur was aUve — yet dead now, slain by the father of her 
child. And again, to bear this silently, silence being her 
only remedy. Silently she lived, silentlv she died. A few 
months of bitter, uncomplaining anguish, then Ruth Pen- 
harva kissed her child, and closed her eyes in death. 

Truly I marvel no more that Reginald Caerhydon's brain 
gave way, and he laid at last violent hands upon his 
own life. 

My father is much moved by the sad story, which this 
strange occurrence at the mine has brought to light. I never 
saw mm so full of thought and gloom. 

"Patience," he said, "I have sorted all my unhappy 

father's papers, and I find there plain proof that he knew 

Mt, Upton lived when he married my mother. The sin, 

^^en^ was bis, not hers, and I have no doubt, when this 
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sorely-wronged gentlemen retamed hither, they met and 
fonght, and Mr. Upton was slain. There has always been a 
shadow of this in my mind — a fear that some great wrong 
was done. I trust, dear child, Mr. Fulke will not revenge 
on thee the evil done to Arthur Upton." 

"That is a sad fear, dear father," I said, gently. But I 
felt my heart beat painfully, and all my doubts of Mr. Fulke's 
honour and truth rose before me in a great cloud. 

"Yet I am glad thou art betroth^. Patience," he con- 
tinued, "for I know thy love hath long been fixed on this 
young man. And thou wouldst not own it, child ? " 

"No, father," I answered, softly, "and I half wish I had 
not owned it now." 

" Do not grieve for that. Patience. For myself, I am glad 
the matter is settled. Thou fanciest, perhaps, it was un- 
womanly to confess thy love, but the occasion excused that. 
Truly the hkeness was marvellous between the dead man and 
the living — the costume, too, being the same. If I had 
come and looked upon him suddenly, as you did, I, too, 
might have been deceived. All men talked of this resem- 
blance to>day at the inquest. It has been the strangest 
inquest ever held, Patience. Except Grace Trelisic, an old 
woman of eighty-five, there was not one witness to say, * I 
have seen this man in life, and know him.' There he lay as 
though slain but yesterday, yet the oldest among us could 
not swear they had ever looked upon his living face. For 
lack of other testimony the coroner took Grace Trelisic's ; 
and her word, and the picture I had brought down from 
Gualmara, has, he thinks, sufficiently established the identity 
of this poor gentleman with Arthur Upton. I shall have 
him buried, Patience, by my mother's side. Let him lie in 
death by her whom he lovea so well in life." 

My father, with a sigh, rested his head upon his hand in 
thought, and I would not speak, fearing only to distress him. 

"The jury have spared my father's memory. Patience," 
he said, suddenly. " Their verdict declares the manner of 
Arthur Upton's death is ^ unknown.' Indeed, there is no 
evidence to show how he came by his death. It is a 
mystery, child, which in this world we shall never solve ; 
but I have thought on the matter greatly, ^jAW^^^es^Ooa 
fell 122 a fair Bght, He and my MtL'ec uosisX. \®:5^ ^s^^^jr-.- 
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perhaps by chance— and with those two to meet, mast have 
been to cross swords. Then, when this man to whom his 
wife belonged lay dead before him, my father, to spare her, 
most have flnng the body in the shaft. His afber-marriage 
with my mother, and his obstinate abandonment of the mine, 
both prove this." * 

He still spoke as if to himself, and by way of answer I 
kissed him. Then he roused himself from his gloom. 

** I fear, dear child, thoa art right ; there is a cnrse on 
Huel Ruth for this wronged and murdered man's sake. I 
would leave the mine now unworked if I could." 

" Oh, father, leave it I" I cried, earnestly. " It is a grave; 
do not touch it more." 

"My dear, your brother will not have it so," he answered. 
"He has debts to pay, and he wishes to marry. Money 
must be had for this. We are raising great treasures of 
copper daily. We must not let these lie useless for the sake 
of a superstition. Now I will go and see Mr. Morrens, 
Patience, though how I shall answer him about his son I 
know not. My dear, if he arrive not here to-night, I shall 
fear indeed some harm hath befallen him." 

October 14th. It is over, and the kindest, truest soul 
that ever lived is gone back to Ood. The news that his son 
was lost killed him. It was a sad sight to see his grief and 
terror when my &ther broke gently to him the tmth, that 
on the 1st of October Vincent left his lodgings, eaying he 
should return in an hour, and he has never been seen since. 
All search hitherto hath been vain, all inquiries fruitless. I 
cannot write more. 

October 20th. We buried pK)or Mr. Morrens on the 17th, 
but I am stiU at Lamorran, being resolved not to go back to 
Ouabnara till after poor Loveday's wedding, whidi is fixed 
for the 25th. Even if this marriage were a true and holy 
union, I would not go to it so soon after the death of my dear, 
dear friend ; but bein^ what it is, I would not be present at 
such a wedding if my heart were as light as it is now heavy. 

In this indecent haste I recognize Miss Mallivery's hand 

— I see her resolve to be rid of Loveday at all hazards. She 

^sJtes advantage of mj father's absence to hurry on this 
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wicked match. He is gone to London to search through 
that evil citj for our dear Vincent. He is firmly bent on 
leaving no effort untried to discover him. Meanwhile, my 
heart aches and wearies in silence. I cannot — no, I cannot 
write on this grief. 

Mr. Fulke rides to see me eveir day ; but while my mind 
suffers this anguish of suspense I nave no pleasure in his pre- 
sence, and I answer his love-talk often with impatient words. 

October 22nd. The man we sent express to London to 
tell Vincent of his father's danger is returned. He came 
hither to-day to see me, and relate the history of Vincent's 
strange loss, so far as he knows it. He says when he 
reached the house where Vincent lodged, he found the mis- 
tress of it in great consternation. The gentleman, she said, 
had gone out about noon on the first of the month, leaving 
word he would return in the evening ; but she had never 
seen his face since. It seems on the momins of that day a 
woman had craved hard to see himi — ^an elderly woman, of a 
lean and sour visage, and strangely sallow skin — and she had 
stayed some minutes in earnest conversation. When she left, 
the landlady noted that Vincent was angry and excited, and 
in going out he took pistols with him. 

Her description of the lean woman tallies wonderftiUy with 
the looks of Patty Pugsley ; but surely it is not possible it 
can be this discarded waiting- woman. I will not think so, 
such a thought so wearies my poor brain. And if it be this 
woman my father will discover her, and elicit the truth. 

The man tells me my htiher is most earnest in his endea- 
vours to find Vincent. He has visited every spot in London 
where it is likely he can be heard of, but as yet ^e had 
gained no tidings. 

Great heavens ! What can it mean ? It seems «i dream 
to me — a dreadful dream, from which I cannot awake. 

No wonder I care not much to see Alan Fulke, my mind 
being, as it is, so full of horror. And yet he hath been so 
loving, so gentle, so mindful of me, that I feel ashamed I am not 
glad when I hear the echo of his horse's feet in Lamorran wood. 

October 25th. Poor Loveday was this day mairfed va. 
Trevedus church to that odious wiue-Wlt., T&x, QkVJv*^^^ 
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Yesterday I qnarrelled with Alan Fnlke on this matter. I 
said it was his cousin's doings and it was a wicked and vile 
mamage, and I would hate Letty MaUivery for it te the end 
of my life. 

"Quarrel with your brother, Patience, and not with 
Letty or with me," said Mr. Fulke. " It is his doing, not 
hers." 

I held my tongue at this. I feared his words were true. 
Somehow I feel Alan does not like Tristram, and as there 
is little friendship between them, I am careftil not te make 
strife. 

Tristram hath not been to see me these ten days. All his 
love is with Letty now. I am very sad here, having only 
poor Mr. Morrens' housekeeper with me. I go back to dear 
Guahnara to-morrow. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OuALMABA, 26th October. Last night as I sat in the 
library at Lamorran alone, there came a tap on the 
window-pane, like the touch of a timid hand. At first I 
thought it was the flap of a branch against the window — ^for 
the wind was high— or a bird or bat attracted by my lamp ; 
but when the sound came again and again, I rose and drew 
the blind aside. And there, standing like a spectre in the 
rain and wind, was poor Loveday ! She put her wan finger 
on her lips to stop the cry which she saw rising to mine, and 
then in a voice faint with terror, she implored me to admit 
her. I had opened the window before this, for a Caerhydon 
cannot abide the shadow of a white face at a window, and 
now taking her in my arms, I carried her to the fire and 
chafed her chilled hands. She was ghastly pale and cold, and 
she trembled with fear at every sound. She was in all her 
bridal finery — a pearl-grey silk that I gave her on her birth- 
day six months ago, a white taffeta petticoat, a lace coif upon 
her head, and white mittens on her arms. All this was 
drenched with rain, and as she fell down at my feet sobbing, 
Bhe looked like some poor broken flower crushed by a great 
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I was half angry, half pitiftil. 

" Why did vou marry the man, Loveday ? " I cried. " You 
knew in yomr heart you hated him, yet this very morning you 
put your hand in his for life." 

She covered her face with two little wan hands, and cried 
bitterly. She was on her knees, with her head upon my lap, 
and the rain dripped from her wet hair upon my arm as I 
put it round her neck. I could not make her speak a 
word. 

"Where is that man — ^that cask — ^that beast, your hus- 
band ? " I said in a rage. 

At this Loveday raised her head piteously. 

" Oh, don't name him. Miss Patience ! Only save me ! 
help me to hide somewhere where I may die in peace." 

" My poor Loveday, why not have come to me yester- 
day ? " I cried in anger. " Why sell yourself to this 
Egyptian bondage, and then, when it is too late, seek a 
deliverer ? " 

The poor weak girl clung to me with her head bent down, 
saving not a word in answer. And I was too full of pity to 
tell her all I thought of her miserable weakness and K>lly. 

" How did you get away ? " I asked. 

" I crept tMou^ the window of the hall while they were 
drinking and dancing," she said, looking up at me with 
such a white sad face that I stooped and kissed her. 

"Dancing!" I repeated, and bit my lip hard. "Who 
was dancing ? " 

"Miss Mallivery, and — and Tristram were at the head 
of the country dance, and Mr. Fulke and Nora at the 
bottom." 

" Indeed I " I answered, and I hid my flushed face with 
my fan, but poor Loveday's eyes were so full of tears she did 
not see me. 

" And where was Mr. Gloten, Loveday ? " I said. 

"I think he was under the table," said Loveday 
simply. 

I could not laugh, because I saw the wickedness of this 
marriage was too great for laughter. Letty, or my brother, 
or both, had t^en advantage of this poor creature's 
weakness to drive her into a fearful bouda^^ tLorcsi ^\&5^ 
none could save her. 
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" Do you know, Loveday, that your husband will certainly 
look for you here ? " I said. 

At this she started to her feet, and gazed at me wildly. 

" Oh I Miss Patience, how foolish I am ! — I have forgotten 
to give you this." 

She took a letter from the bosom of her gown and gave it 
to me ; and, to my great amazement, I reaa in Colonel Bug- 
gins's handwriting these words :— 

*' HoNOUEED Madam, — Grieved as I am at your rejection 
of me as a suitor, I nevertheless entreat you to let me remain 
your friend ; and if you should ever need my care, my help, 
or my defence, I here beseech you to claim it freely, assuring 
you with my whole heart that you may safely trust yourself 
to the honour and kindness of, Madam, your affectionate, 
humble servant, 

"Marcus Buggiks." 

" Did Colonel Buggins ask you to be his wife ? " I cried in 
great surprise. 

" Indeed he did," sobbed Loveday. 

" Then, you little simpleton I " I said, stamping my foot 
with vexation, " why did you not take the man ? He is 
good, and true, and a gentleman ; not a sot and a beast." 

" "WTiy did I not take him ? " interrupted Loveday, 
wringing her hands together. " Oh I Miss Patience, how 
could I dare?" 

But she broke down here, and fell to the ground like a 
crushed heap, having no life in her but a sob. 

I fear I was not so gentle to her as I should be. Her 
cowardice made me angry, and I was vexed that her weak 
love for Tristram had led her to mar her own fate so terribly. 
A misplaced love should be flung away, not cherished mor- 
bidly to one's own misery. 

" llow, Lovedav," I said, as I raised her in my arms, 
'' try my poor child, to speak sensibly. What do you mean 
todo?'^' 

" I mean to go to Colonel Buggins," she answered with 
sudden energy ; " I will trust mysdf to his honour and kind- 
ness. Oh I Miss Patience, order out the coach, and carry me 
/^ Falmoatb directly I " 
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" You will take the colonel at his word, then, Loveday ? " 
I said. ** Well, I do not think you can do better ; 
it is certain your husband will find you if you remain here." 

The truth is, I could not refuse the poor girl her prayer ; 
she had been my playmate, and I loved her. So now I be^an 
to think how I could best manage the matter. Reflectmg 
that as she had entered by the window, no one in the house 
was aware of her presence, and perceiving the safety that 
might be gained for her flight through this, I resolved to 
secrete her in the coach, without letting a single servant have 
any knowledge of the fact. So I fetched a kirge mantle of 
padasoy of a sober hue from my room^ and folded it around 
her. 

"Now, Loveday," I said, " take courage, and let us creep 
through the garden to the stables by the loneliest paths. 
Keep behind me, and if I see anyone I will wave my nand- 
kercnief thus. Then hide among the trees and stir not till 
you hear me sing a note or two of * Barbara Allen.' That 
will mean all is well, and so then hurry forward, and may 
good luck be with us." 

The rain was coming down in a cold steady drizzle when I 
opened the window and stepped out upon the grass, dragging 
the trembling Loveday with me. There were lights shining 
in the kitchen window and the hall, and we heard the 
servants' voices talking, but the rain had driven them all in 
from the garden and court, so we went safely till we came to the 
stableyard. Here I sawa dim figure hiding in the shadow of the 
wall, and waving my handkerchief I stepped forward, while 
Loveday crouched behind the thick laurel hedge which shuts 
out the yard from the garden. 

" Who is there ? " I said in a soft voice. 

Then a rough, weather-beaten man — ^a seafaring man — 
came out of the shadow into the moonlight, and looked at 
me in an earnest way. 

"Your servant, madam," he said. "Are you Mistress 
Caerhydon — Mistress Patience Caerhydon ? " 

" Yes," I answered shortly. " What do you want ? " 

But the man made no answer, only he fixed his eyes on me 
as though he disbelieved my words. 

" If you want any of the servants," I said, " that is the 
way to the housQ," and I pointed to tTaia xo^. 
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" I want mone of the servants'" answered the sailor. " I 
wish to have speech with Miss Patience Caerhydon." 

Now, being anxious to save Loveday, I felt somewhat im- 
patient, so I replied angrily — 

*' I have told you I am Miss Patience Caerhydon. What 
is it you have to say to me ? Are you seeking alms ? " 

** Befi;ging isn't in mj way," saia the man ; " fighting is 
more like it. You are in black ; I was told Miss Patience 
wore gay colours." 

'* I am in mourning for Mr. Morrens," I answered. 

" Mr. Morrens I " cried the man, and he leant against the 
wall, seemingly guite bewildered. "This is sore news indeed. 
Dead I is he really dead ? " 

" I perceive you are a stranger," I said, " else you would 
have known this.'* 

The man made no answer for some little while — though 
he kept his eyes fixed on my face as if he would read every 
line — then he drew a step nearer to me. 

" I didn't believe," he said, " I diould get speech with Miss 
Caerhydon so easy, and I scarcely thought to find a lady like 
her d^ine out alone in darkn4 and rain, so that mkes 
me doubt if you are Miss Caerhydon. Will you give me your 
word that you are she ? " 

**No," I cried angrily. "What matter is it to me 
whether you believe me or not ? Begone, sirrah ; you have 
no right here." 

Thus, thinking him some poor wanderer, and seeing it 
was not likely he would be questioned concerning Loveday, 
I began to sing a line or two' of the song : — 

" If onyour death-bed you do Ue, 

What needs the tale you are telling ? 
I cannot save you from your death, 
* Farewell I ' said Barbara Allen/' 

" Now I know you are Miss Patience," said the sailor, and 
suddenly he thrust a paper in my hand. "'Tis a poor man's 
petition," he said. " Ue is well-mgh as sick and as sorrow- 
ral as Jemmy Grove of Scarlet Town.* You'll help him, 
honoured miss ? " 

** Here's a crown-piece," I cried, hurriedly. " I cannot 

* Vide the song, ** Barbara Allen." 
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stay now to talk to yon. Gk) to the honae and say I bade 
them give you supper." 

^^ Honoiu*ed madaniy I'll drink your health with this/' he 
answered^ taking the money ; ''but I dare not stay to eat in 
Squire Morrens' house. Your ladyship will read the 
petition ? " 

"Yes, yes," I said impatiently. 

''Your humble servant, honoured miss," he returned, 
making me a low bow. 

And he went away with a quick step, while I sang out 
again — 

" He tum'd his face unto the wall, 
As deadly pangs he fell in : 
' Adieu, adieu unto you all, 
Adieu to Barbara Allem.' " 

At this, the man being gone, Loveday flew towards me 
and clung to my arm trembnng. 

" Oh, who was he ? " she said. " Is he from Gualmara ? " 

" He is a stranger — ^a vagrant, with a brief,* which he has 
given me," I answered, as I tlu*ust the paper into my 
pocket. " Come quickly, Loveday, there is notning to fear 
from him." 

I had her safe in the coach-house in another minute, and 
opening the door of the limdau, I helped her within. . 

" Lie down at the bottom, Loveday," I said, " and get 
beneath the seat. The servants will bring out the cofM^i 
when I ring for it, and think it empty." 

She did as I bade her, but she trembled with cold and fear. 

" Oh, miss Patience, be quick," she said, as I stole away. 
" I am so frightened of the dark." 

When I shut the door on her, I thought very pitifully of 
her fear as she lay there hidden in cold and darkness, so with 
the wind and rain driving in my face, I ran homewards 
swiftly, and no sooner had I got within the window and 
closed it than I rang the bell. 

" I must go to Fdmouth to-night," I said, " so bring the 
coach to the door with all speed." 

" To-night, madam ? " cried the man. " And in such 
weather ? " 

* Petitions, or narratives of misfortune, drawn up by the vv^it^ 
are still called briefs in ComwalL 
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**Ifci8 but ten o'clock," I answered, "and I must go, 
weather or no weather." 

He went away at this in wonder, and, being a man, he had 
not noticed that my hair was wet with rain, and all blown 
about my shoulders. I dressed in haste, and waited full half- 
an-hour ere the coach came lumbering to the door, with two 
angry servants on the box, and another man on horseback to 
escort us. 

" I am very sonr, good people, to take you out so late," 
I said, as I stepped within the coach, " but believe me, I go 
on an earnest matter." 

"It is about our young master, for certain," said the 
coachman. " I'd drive you, miss, with pleasure if it was 
midnight. Tom has got a blunderbuss with him, miss, so 
we needn't fear a highwayman." 

As the servant held the coach-door open. I was glad te see 
that not even a fold of Loveday's gown was visible. 

" Do not be afraid," I whispered as we drove off ; you are 
safe now." 

The poor little frightened creature burst into tears, and 
crouching down at my feet, she pressed her sobbing lips 
against my hand. 

" Oh, Miss Patience, I don't deserve your kindness, but I 
will never, never forget it. For the little while I have to 
live," she said, " I'll pray for you night and dav, that no 
such sorrow as mine may ever come nigh vour path." 

I felt the tears spring to my eyes at the sad tone of her 
quiet voice, but I would not let her see them. 

" Do not be a fool, Loveday I " I answered. " Thou hast 
as lon^ to live as other fo&s, child, so let us have no 
melancholy talk. The good Colonel Buggins will carry thee 
off to Essex, where thou shalt make merry and be happy all 
the davs of thy life." 

I felt Loveday's tears Ming fast upon my hand, but she 
uttered no word in answer. 

" There is no cause for tears, child," I said hastily. " The 
odious cask to whom they have chained thy innocent weak- 
ness will never roll as far as Essex. And if he does, the 
vdiant colonel will do battle for thee. So cheer up, dear 
Loveday ; I cannot bear this sorrow." 

I stooped and put my arms about her and laid her head 
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upon my shoulder, but there was something in her grief too 
bitter for my soothing. 

" Do not try to comfort me, Miss Patience," she sobbecL 
*• I am past comfort. Oh I they have been cruel — cruel to me I " 

" I know it, Loveday I " I cried, as I felt my anger rise 
hotly. " Miss Mallivery is a crafty, cruel woman. I hate 
her ! How dare she sell thee to this wine-butt ? Oh, my 
poor child, how silly and we^ thou hast been ! Why not 
have risen against their wickedness fiercely ? Why not have 
trampled thu hog of a man beneath thy feet ? '* 

"1 could not — I dared not," answered the poor weak 
child, as she clung to me with both her little chilly hands. 

^' I see how it is," I said in a rage ; *^ while I was at 
Lamorran they frightened, they hurried thee into this. I, 
and my father, and Vincent being away, there was no friend 
to help thee, Loveday." 

"True," she said with a great sigh, "not one — not one 
at Gualmara. Even Deborah forbade me to go to you, Miss 
Patience ! " 

" That's strange," I said musingly. 

" Hark I " cried Loveday, startmg up in an agony of fear. 
" I hear horses galloping ! They are coming I They are 
coming ! . What shall I do ? Oh, save me. Miss Patience I " 

"It is but the man who rides with us," I said. 

But as I spoke I heard the sound of many horses' feet, 
and 1 had but time to press Loveday down again on the floor 
of the coach ere the man came to the window, and with a 
face white as the moonlight, he said — 

"We are pursued. Miss Patience, whether by highwajrmen 
or not I cannot say. Shall we stand or go on ? " 

" Go on," I cried, " for your lives ! " 

He smacked his whip loudly, jand the four horses in the 
old lumbering coach dashed on at a mad rate. Tom, with 
blunderbuss in his hand, followed wildly. 

"Now, Lovedav," I said, kneeling down by her side, 
while the old coach shook to and fro, as if it meant to hreskk 
our bones, " these are no highwaymen, child. It is thy wolf 
of a bridegroom seeking his lost lamb. And they win soon 
be on us — a coach and four cannot long outstrip men well 
mounted. But if thou wilt only keep thy lips closed I will 
save thee. Not a singly cry, mind, ha^j^u \iW\» isiSK^r 
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" I will die first," said the poor bride, tremblinff fearftdly. 

So then I put her beneath the seat, and threw the padasoy 
weU over it. And this while the rumbling of the wheels and 
the din of the horses' hoofis nearly stunned me, and to this 
noise was soon added the shouts of our pursuers, who cried 
in loud voices — 

" Stand ! stand ! or we fire ! *' 

As they shouted this, bang went Tom's old blunderbuss. 
But it was so ancient and rusty that it missed, and recoiled 
so violently that it was a mercy it had not knocked him from 
Ms horse. 

" Mercy alive ! " said Tom, ** the highwaymen be on us, 
miss I We shall all be murdered I " 

He galloped on fariously, so did the coach-horses, and 
through the din came the angry shouts of our pursuers, 
crying — 

*^ Stand ! stand in the king's name ! " 

It came to this at last, that we had to stand, for we had 
now reached a steep hill, and the horses being blown could 
not drag the heavy coach after them, so they came to a dead 
stop. I did not care. The race had so excited me, that my 
nerves were strung to a hieh pitch, and I was ready to do 
battle against a hundred Glotens. 

"Courage, Loveday," I whispered. "And above all, 
silence." 

Another second, and we were surrounded by a crowd of 
horsemen. 

" Why the devil didn't you stop I " cried an angry voice. 
" I had a mind to send a buUet through ;^our head." 

This was to the coachman, who, thinlang them highway- 
men, was too scared to answer a word. Tom, however, called 
out to them — 

" Stand back, villains I I'll protect my ladv to the last. 
How dare you stop us on the king's highway ? 

" He takes us for highwaymen ! " cried a laughing voice. 
" Sink me, if this is not a ^ood jest ! But he owns me lady 
is there. So take thy goods and chattels, Sponge, and let us 
depart." 

With cheeks burning with indignation and shame, I had 
recognised Mr. Fulke s voice, and I blushed to tUnk be 
abowdjoin in 90 cowardly a pursuit. 
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As my an^r kindled^ rough hands opened both doors of 
the coach wide, and eager eyes peered within curioosly. 

" Mistress Gloten, I am a constable/' said a man, laying 
his hand on me. ** A husband has law and warrant to fetch 
his wife home if she runs away. Yon must come." 

I was in deadly terror lest Loveday should scream, else I 
could not have kept quiet so long ; but now my rage broke 
bonds. 

"Who dares rive me the name of a sot and a coward ? " I 
cried. " Who ^ures insult me with the name of Qloten ? *' 

" Mercy I it is young Madam Caerhydon ! " said the con- 
stable, recoiUng. 

" Tristram ! Tristram ! " I screamed, for I caught sight 
of my brother among the horsemen, "are you mad or a 
coward, that you stand by and let your sister be insulted 
thus?'' 

It was not Tristram who answered my appeal, it was Mr. 
Fulke. He came to the side of the coach, and laid his hand 
upon the door. 

" Stand back, all of you I *' he cried. " No one shall molest 
Miss Caerhydon. My dear Patience, here's a whole posse 
camitatus out after Gloten's runaway wife ! And how could 
they expect to find you travelling on the high road this time 
of night?" 

"I don't travel by ^-roads, Mr. Fulke," I answered. 
"Will you stand aside, if you please ? I wish to speak to 
my brother ! " 

"You are offended," he said, leaning towards me with a 
troubled face. " Believe me, I joined in this hue and cry 
from the kindest of motives." 

"For whom are you searching, sir?" I asked coldly. 
" Are you out against a thief, or a smuggler ? " 

" I nave told you. Patience, we are looking for young Mrs. 
Gloten, who disappeared from Gualmara this evening, leaving 
her loving spouse desolate as an empty hogshead." 

He thought to raise a smile on my face, but his heartless 
jests annoyed me. 

"If you are hunting down that poor weak child, Loveday 
Trezona, whom your cruel cousin has driven into a desperate 
and unholy marriage, I can but say, Mr. Fulke, that you are 
a miserable coward ! " I said in a low 'voi^. 
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He bit his lip^ and turned pde. 

'' Miss Patience Gaerhydon is always anxious to ascribe a 
mean motive to her servant Alan Fnlke/' he replied. 

" Why are yon here ?" I said indignantly. 

"Why are you here ? " he retorted, " I think I have a 
right to ask why yon are travelling alone^ and at midnight. 
If yon have not seen or sncconrea Mistress Gloten^ and if 
she is not hidden here now^ on what business are you taking 
this night journey ? " 

At this moment Lovedav laid her trembhng hand on mine 
beneath the cloak^ and tne frightened touch stopped the 
relenting words that rose to my ups. 

" I am journeying on business of my own, sir/' I said. 
** And I deny that you have any right to ask me questions.'* 

"No right!" he cried, as a jealous fury rose into his 
face. " By heavens, I have every right ! I believe you are 
affianced to me, Miss Gaerhydon ; surely then, when I asl^ 
with all respect, why you are on the road at midnight, I have 
a claim on your duty for an answer ! " 

This speech did not displease me, and perhaps in reply I 
might have trusted him with the truth and have asked his 
aid, but the Babel of tongues around us— which all this while 
had risen confusedly — ^now burst into such a roar, that I 
found it impossible to utter a word. 

" I tell you, varlet," cried Tom, " there has not been a soul 
at Lamorran this night. There are no runaway wives there I " 

" And I warrant, when I marry," said the coachman, " I'll 
take a girl who don't want to run away from me. There's 
nobody in the coach, I tell 'ee, but Miss Patience. Don't I 
know ? Didn't I bring the coach out of the coach-house 
myself? Didn't I see Miss Patience get in, and nobody 
else ? You be oflp, and look for your wiie in the river, or in 
the sea I She has drowned herself, I believe — and no wonder, 

ion miserable skinful of liquor I Now take care. I won't 
ave my young mistress molested I If you dare to try it, 
I'll fight the whole lot of 'ee." 

Every one was talking at once — ^Mr. Oloten's drunken 
voice the loudest of all. 

" Search the coach I search the coach I " he cried. "What 
is Miss Gaerhydon out for if she has not my wife with h^r ? 
Sem^ch the ceach; I saj ! " 
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1 believe Lovedaj fainted, otherwise she would certainly 
have screamed and betrayed herself, for her drunken hnsbana 
now came forward, and laid his shaking hand upon the door. 
I was too proud to appealto Mr. Fulke, who stood by looking 
at me with a fixed, pale face, and I expected every moment 
to see poor Loveday dragged from her concealment, when 
Tristram with a sudden bound brought his horse to the 
coach-door. 

'^ Stand back, Mr. Oloten ! '' he said, in a voice choked 
with ftiry ; " you don't know what it is to have to do with a 
Gaerhydon. You will find out, perhaps, sir, one day. Oo 
back, man I Your very presence is an insnlt to my sister. 
If you lay a finger on her, I'll shoot you as I would a dog. 

" I don't want to insult Miss Caerhydon," sputtered the 
miserable bridegroom. " I want my wife— I say she is in 
the coach." 

" You have heard, sir, what the Lamorran servants say,'* 
replied Tristram ; " after that, whosoever wants to search 
this coach, must first run me through, for he won't do it 
while I stand here with a sword in my hand." 

" Then let Miss Caerhydon declare why we find her on the 
road at this time of night," muttered the angry chaplain. 
" Let her say what her urgent business is at Fahnouth. ' 

"You hear this, Patience ? " observed Mr. Fulke, leaning 
forward on his horse. " Answer but this, and the wretched 
sot will be satisfied." 

For one moment I was at my wit's end for an invention. 
Then I said boldly — 

" I have received sudden news of young Mr. Morrens — 
such strange, urgent news, that I thought it best to go to 
Falmouth without delay to consult Colonel Buggins." 

"If that be the case, madam, I am satisfied," said Mr. 
Oloten, raising his hat slightly above his red, bloated face. 

"Who brought you the news, madam ? " 

The question came from Mr. Fulke, but his voice was so 
changed that I looked at him in amazement. He seemed 
ablaze with anger. Nevertheless, with Mr. Gloten standing 
by, I was obliged to continue the falsehood. 

" It was a sailor," I said, thinking of the poor man who 
had given me the brief. 

A&n Fulke's face was white as deatk iio\7« 
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"And so it is for Mr. Morrens you travel alone at mid- 
night ? " he said in a low voice. " May I know what news 
the sailor brought vou, Miss Caerhydon ? " 

*• To-morrow — 111 tell you to-morrow," I returned hur- 
riedly. 

" bid the sailor bring you a message or a letter ? " he 
cried. " It's a lie — it is aU a lie ! " 

I thought him mad that he should dare to give me the 
lie like this, and the blood rushed to my face in anger. 

" He brought me a letter," I answered. " What do yon 
mean, sir, by saying it is a lie ? " 

** I mean nothing, madam," he returned, laughing strangely. 
" Farewell, Miss Caerhydon ! I congratulate you on finding 
thepainter." 

He lifted his hat high above his pale face, and, turning 
his horse's head, he rode off, followed by his servant and two 
or three others. 

Tristram looked after him in surprise, and then coming 
forward, he rested his hand upon the coach-door. 

" Patience," he said, " you women set the world ablaze. 
Here's fire and fury all around us now." 

" The fire and fury are in your own veins," I retorted. 

" But some woman's hand set 'em alight," he answered* 
" As for me, I think there is a vulture in my heart." 

I was not surprised at his words, 

" This is a cruel deed, Tristram," I said, " and you are 
not guiltless of it. Why have you driven that poor weak 
girl mto such a marriage ? " 

" I will not hear a word from you on this matter. Patience,'* 
he returned. " You are no judge — ^vou know nothing of it — 
say nothing more, and do not meddle with it, lest you raise a 
gulf between me and you which we can never overstep." 

For a- moment I was silent. 

" At least," I observed, " you need not have come out like a 
coward to pursue her, and give her over to the mercies of a 
sot." 

Here Tristram swore such an oath that my blood ran cold 
at him. 

" If the vile animal does not keep out of my way," he 
said, " I shall certainly kill him. Can't you understand why 
/ came with them, ratience ? " Here he bent low, ana 
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whispered to me — " If we had found her walking on the road 
I shoold have protected her — I shonld have saved her from 
him. I brought men with me on purpose. There would 
have been a fight. Patience^ and a good one. I had made 
up my mind to that.'' 

"Why not have protected her before ? " I said angrily. 

Tristram was silent. Then suddenly he laid his hand in 
mine. I felt it tremble^ and it was hot as the hand of a man 
in a fever. 

" Patience, I am afraid she is dead/' he said in a whispr ; 
"I am afraid that in her despair she has flung herself from 
some rock into the sea, or she has wandered away to die 
upon the moor. Heaven forgive me ! My heart is in an 
agony." 

As he spoke, Loveday's face, white and ghastly, rose before 
him ; and, uttering a cry of horror, he recoiled, reining back 
his horse, as he ga^ at her with fixed eyes. 

I pressed the poor girl to the floor with both hands, and 
beckoned to him. 

" Hush I she is here, Tristram," I said. 

Pale as ashes, he stretched out his hand without a word, 
and I saw Loveday hold it to her lips. 

" Do not grieve for me," she said, in a voice faint and 
low. " I am not so wicked as to kill myself. In the depth 
of my woe the thought of that sin has never come upon me. 
Go to your bride, and be happy : Loveday will never trouble 

J on. If I had not married this dreadful man, I would never 
ave made a claim on you — ^never. You had my promise 
long ago of that. I can die, and be silent." 

" Loveday," returned my brother, " I have said it : there 
is a vulture in my heart " 

" Not for me," she said. " Forgive yourself, as I forgive 
you." 

"I am spell-bound," continued Tristram, and his lips 
quivered; "there is no escape for me now. Letty has 
chained me hand and heart. Inconstancy fills the blood 
with sin, Loveday." 

The poor weak girl did not hear him. As he spoke Letty's 
name sne relinquished her clasp of his hand, and fell back 
with her head upon my knees. 

"You had better go," I said, in. iiajJiigMNQ^ \i^^^* 
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" Whatever you have been to Loveday, Tristram — ^brother, 
lover, or friend — I see you have betrayed vour trust, and 
you have treated her cruelly for Letty Mallivery's sake. 
Hero comes the vile creature to whom you have sold her I 
Hid me of him, and let me go on in peace." 

I saw with what an effort Tristram con(]|uered his disgust 
and loathing, and forced himself to turn civilly towards Mr. 
Gloten as he intercepted him in his endeavour to approach 
the coach. 

" Miss Oaerhydon, madam, I am sorry if I disturbed or 
frightened you. I ride back to Oualmara at once. Have yon 
any commands ? " said the chaplain. 

" None, sir." 

He rode away sullenly, only one man — the constable — • 
following him. The others looked to Tristram for orders. 

''We had better see you safe into Falmouth," he said 
to me. 

But I would not hare it so. I felt he ought not to 
accompany Loveday to the colonel's, and I told him so in 
very stout words. She herself too, weeping, prayed him to 
leave us. So at la^t we started, with only our n-iend Tom 
to escort us, while Tristram, by the roadside, with his head 
uncovered, sat on his horse, and watched the coach till it 
wasout of sight. 

Same day, eight o'clock. I was so weary this afternoon I 
could write no more. Oh, when will this long, long day be 
over? 

Colonel Buggins is a good, kind man — a gentleman every 
inch. We staved at his house scarcely an hour, then we 
drove off agam to Flushing, where he had prepared a 
lodging for Loveday, with a nice kind old dame to take care 
of her. 

" You perceive. Miss Loveday," he said to her, with a 
sort of stately sorrow, " I thought you would not refuse my 
poor offer of help, so I have all things in readiness for you. 

Loveday coula not thank him for tears. 

" Is die safe here ? " I asked. 

The dear old yellow colonel smiled. 

** There is no danger of Mr. Oloten approaching so near 
me as Flushing," be said. 
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Then we langhed together over the blank astonishment of 
Tom and the coachman when they saw Loveday emerge 
from her conceahnent, and follow me down the steps. 
Bnt they will never tell this secret ; the colonel has bribed 
them so royally, and so have I. 

Loveday cned very much when I parted from her. I 
could scarcely unwind her arms from my neck, she clun^ to 
me so tightly, and she watched me with such a wistfiil wnite 
&ce, that I felt strangely sad as I and her good friend drove 
away. 

It was morning as we passed the road by the harbour, and 
then I saw a great ship Ivin^ there at ancnor. 

** That is the EclyfSB, said Mr. Buggins. ** She sails this 
morning for his Majesty's colonies in .^erica. Af aira have 
been unsettled there of late." 

I turned my eyes towards the ship, and at that moment a 

Euff of smoke issued from a porthole, followed in an instant 
y the report of a gun. At this the colonel got quite 
excited. 

"What is it? — what is the matter?" he cried to some 
boatmen on the wharf. 

'^ I think, sir, they've just found out there's another man 
gone. The men in that ship would all desert if they 
could," said a boatman. " Three deserters crept away 
yesterday." 

*' That's very bad — ^very cowardly," observed the colonel. 

" Not when a ship has such a captain as there is on board 
of her, sir," returned the man. 

We drove on now, and then I told the colonel of the sailor 
I had seen at Lamorran. 

" He gave me a brief," I said. 

" If he be one of these deserters, he will be hanged if 
caught," remarked the colonel. 

While he spoke I searched in my pooket for the brief, but 
I could find it nowhere. 

" Perhaps you have dropped it in the ooaoh, Miss Patience," 
said the colonel. 

So when I alighted again at his housei I made the servants 
search well among the cushions, while I shook the padasoy 
mantle ; but there was no brief to be found. 

I am very sorry I have lost it, I dckOXiSSL \i^ ^ssft. Xsi 

1S< 
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know the man was some poor wanderer whom I could help, 
and not a deserter for whom I coald do nothing ; and if a 
deserter from the Eclipse, why should he come to me ? 

Oh, I wish I had not lost the paper ! I readied Gnalmara 
yesterday about ten o'clock. I came straight home from 
Falmouth. The housekeeper at Lamorran has sent my 
luggage in the cart. 

1 am very sad here. Tristram is silent and gloomy. 
Miss Mallivery is anpy. I see she suspects both me and 
Tristram of having aided Loveday in her flight ; but we say 
not a word. 

I suppose Mr. Glotcn is still searching for his runaway 
wife, for he has not returned hither^ neither has Alan Fulke. 

What does his absence mean ? Oh, will this doleful day 
never, never end ? My thoughts are troubled and sorrow- 
ful beyond measure. Can it be that Alan is offended for 
the few sharp words I said on the road the other night ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OcTOBEB 27th. This morning, when the servant-man 
brought the letters, I saw there was one for Letty Malliyery 
in Akm's writing, and I felt my cheeks bum as she caught 
it up, and put it in her bosom. 

I will not bear to be treated like this. Why does he write 
to her to explain his absence, and not say a word to me ? And 
how dare sne make a mystery to me of the cause of this 
absence ? I grow weary of it all. 

There was a letter for me from my dear father. He returns 
home on the flrst, baffled and disappointed, he sa^s, in all his 
endeavours to find poor Vincent. And I see by his sad words 
that he fears the worst. 

Oh, my dear friend, my brother, my more than brother I 
can it be that you are gone for ever ? My very soul is shaken 
by the thought, and my tears fall like rain. 

Oh, if it were not for this glamour of love — this weary 
aching pain in my heart — ^I would go forth in ^uest of 
Vincent myself. Now I dare not, because of Alan's lealousy. 
Vincent, my loyal, true friend, my loving brother, Patience 
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hath forsaken thee, and she listens not to the woefiil crj in 
her own heart, that says unceasingly, "Betrayed I — betrayed, 
and forgotten ! " 

What can I do to (][uiet this wail in my spirit, which will 
be heurd, though I stifle it a hundred times in the day ? I 
think I will quarrel with Alan Fulke, and part with him at 
once and for ever. Quarrel I why wo have quarrelled ; and 
as to parting, perhaps we are parted also. He said farewell 
when ne went away, and he said it in such slow, white anger 
that I think truly he meant it. 

Now why does Letty Mallivery keep the truth from me ? 
If he is gone to London, why not tell me ? To think that I 
should live to be tortured b^ such a woman I 

Oh, for a touch from Vincent's hand. Oh, for a word 
from his true, loyal lips ! I think if I could hear the sound 
of his voice now, the web that is woven around me would 
fall to pieces, and I should be free again, and these people 
would be no more to me than visions that came and went, 
troubling Oualmara for a time. If I could wake and find 
Alan Fluke's flashing face only a dream, my fevered love a 
dream, I believe I should weep for joy. 

My father bids me see that all things are well ordered at 
Lamorran. He is executor under Mr. Morrens' will, he tells 
me. Of course, all is left to his son ; but it seems when 
he heard that poor Vincent was so strangely lost, he added a 
short codicil giving Lamorran and all else he possessed to 
his "dear young fnend. Patience Caerhydon, in case of his 
son's death." He desired, however, that the house ^ould 
be kept up just as it is for ten years ; then, if Vincent is not 
returned, I am to take possession of it. 

How it pains me to write all this ! 

October 27, three o'clock. Tristram called me into the 
garden awhile ago. Letty has been asking him anxiously 
questions concerning Vincent. 

" I am so glad Patience has had news of him," she said. 
'*Tell me where he is, jmd where he was found." 

But Tristram could tell her nothing, and he came to me to 
ask if I had indeed heard from him. 

"No," I answered, sadly. 

Then I told him how it happened tiiat Wi^m^^^ 
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" It is a pity," said Tristram, '' for I truly think Pulke 
has gone away in jealons anger. What shdl we do now^ 
Patience ? " 

" Let him stay away," I said. 

" You do not mean that. Patience. I will go to him, and 
make peace. He is at Truro." 

" How can you make peace without betraying Loveday — 
without confessing I told a falsehood to save her ? " I asked. 

" Patience, in helping poor little Lovedaj vou obliged me, 
and I am resolved you shall not suffer for it, said Tristram. 
'•Trust to me to make it right, without betraying either her 
or you. I will ride to Truro at once." 

" But don't let Alan Fulke think that I sent you," I cried, 
" because I care very little whether he returns or no. He has 
written to Letty. Have you seen tEe letter ? " 

"No," returned Tristram. " Letty had burnt it ; but she 
told me the contents. He said if young Morrens was here 
he would not come back — he would go on to London. And 
he begged her to let him know howiand where Vincent was 
found. This is all jealousy — nought else. But I will bring 
him to thee in an hour or two, and then we will have no 
more lovers' quarrels." 

He went away gaily, and I looked after him half wishM 
to call him back, and let Alan Fulke go whither he would. 

Five o'clock. Oh,how I have laughed! Sad as my thoughts 
are, I have laughed till my head ached. The chaplain came 
back an hour ago in such a pitiable plight. His hands and 
face were red and black wit^ copper oi^ and gossan, and his 
garments looked as if they had floated behind the ark for 
forty days. 

" Where have you been, man ? What have you been 
doing ? " cried Miss PhiUppa. 

"I've been murdered, said the chaplain, in a hoarse 
voice, "or nearly so. I have been taken down into the 
depths of darkness. I have crawled through ^tters like a 
rat on my hands and knees. I have disbelieved in sunlight, 
and thought food and drink a dream. Moreover, I have 
been dipped in abominations which leak and drip from un- 
clean rocks, and reek in pools, in the centre of d^kness. In 
a word, I have been down the pit of Tophet." 
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I had never seen the chaplain sober before in my life, and 
I stood staring at him in amazement, when I canght sight of 
Boby's face at the door. There was a broad grin on it, and 
I understood the thing at once. 

" He has been down a mine," I said to Miss Philippa. 

"He have, sure," said Robj, bursting into the room. 
"And we do mean to show 'un ev'ry mine en tha county, 
we do. Aw, my dears, he'll knaw tin afore he goes back to 
Lunnun Church-town, a will. And he waient caal a level a 
gutter when heVe bin drawed through a b&l or two more." 

"This is a conspiracy ! " cried the wretched Mr. Oloten. 
** This is a plot of my enemies to slay me." 

"Now don't 'ee get into a por,* my dear," resumed Eoby, 
with much aflfection ; " there baint no 'spirators here, but 
aunly friends, who want to teach 'ee tha diffumce 'twixt a 
gutter and a adit-level, and maybe lam 'ee manners as welL 
Aw, dear me, nortf but friends, who mean to put 'ee threugh 
a riglar coose like, and shaw 'ee aal the &mousest b&ls en tha 
county." 

The poor chaplain's terror at this threat was so ludicrous, 
that I could not refrain from laughing. 

" You lauffh. Miss Caerhydon ! " he exclaimed. " I believe 
this is your doing — ^yours and your brother's — and I am not 
safe in this house a moment." 

"Not saafe ! " cried Roby. "And friends all round 'ee, 
my dear, willin' to guide 'ee up and down a score of shaafts, 
and risk being knacked to jouds weth powder, weth tha men 
blaasting owld capel:]: en tlm sump level as they was en Huel 
Buth laest night. Aw, dear now, not saafe — a man weth so 
mainr friends ! " 

Mr. Gloten looked about him in a bewildered way during 
this speech, as though seeking wildly to escape from these 
proflPers of painful friendship. 

" My head feels like a drum," he said — "a drum with a 
swarm of bees in it. I believe my sufferings have turned my 
brain." 

"Nonsense, man," cried Miss Philippa. " You are sober, 
that's all, and of course you feel strange. Have a pint of 
mulled wine, and you'll recognize yourself again." 

* A state of confusion. 
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I ordered this to be brought to the poor shivering crea- 
ture^ and he retired to his room more crestfallen and miser- 
able than I had believed it possible such a self-sufl&cient 
animal could be. 

"I reckon he'll slaip well," said Roby, as he departed. 
" He wes weth tha laest coor by night, and tha fust en tha 
morning. Aw, my dears, they've maade 'un work, they 
have. And tha tut-workmen most killed theirselves weth 
loffin to see 'un weth a pick in hes hand. ' Thraw to I * 
they said, * else we'll lev ee here en darkness. Thraw to, 
thee wesn't touch pipe * yet awhile.* Lor jeminy I how he 

Slaazed about 'un, like a dying fish, a ded ; and scared to 
eath most he was too. He shook like a jelly-fish aal tha 
night threugh. And they was foaced to draw 'un up tha 
abaaft en tha kibble ; t he couldn't hold on to tha ladders 
nowavs." 

I dared not ask Roby any questions myself, as I feared 
Tristram might have had somewhat to do with this piece of 
wickedness, but Miss Philippa cross-examined him with great 
glee, and elicited the fact that the miners had seized the 
chaplain on the moor, as he was returning from Falmouth, 
and they had hurried him into the kibble, and sent him down 
the shaft in pitch darkness. 

"And as he went down," said Roby, "hes hair stood a 
end, et did, with fright, and a wes howUng for marcy and 
help, like a scalded dog, a wes. And now, Miss Patience, I 
reckon you do owe me sexpence, which I mean to kip for 
loock as lon^ as I do live." 

Luckily Miss Mallivery was out for a ride, so she saw 
nothing of all this. I think she has gone on the Truro 
road, to meet Tristram and her cousin — ^that is, if he choose 
to come. 

As for the chaplain, I believe he will trouble Loveday no 
more. He will certainly flee from Cornwall for his life. 

I wish I had not let Tristram go. I am perplexed in the 
extreme. What are these dull fears haunting me ? Why is 
my heart torn and vexed thus ? When Alan is with me my 
fears are lulled, my doubts die away, I believe him, I love 

* The minert' term for resting is "touoh pipe." 
t The buoket whioh descends and asoends the shaft filled with 
ore. 
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him, my ears ache for his voice^ my hand longs for the tench 
of his. I qnit his presence, and I find the spell gone. Then 
a shadow falls down upon me, I shrink with vague fears, and 
tremble as on the brii^ of a pit. There are times when I 
tell myself there are human serpents, who fascinate and 
devour their prey with caresses. Again, in pure and holy 
places, as on the lonely shore, when the stars are shining on 
the sea, or when I kneel and gather flowers from my mother's 
grave, a thought of mv love for Alan makes me shudder. I 
fancv then his soul is mil of evil secrets, and if I could read 
a tithe of them I should ^o mad. At such times I feel that 
I hate him, and would rauier die than be his wife. Surely 
he is a smooth, smiling — ^Ah I he is come ! |I hear his voice 
on the lawn taking with Tristram. I shall see him, I shall 
clasp his hand, and perhaps in half-an-hour I shall glow with 
shame to think I have wntten thus of him. 

November 2nd. I know not whose fac« was the whiter, 
Mr. Fulke's or mine, when we met again. Yet he kissed my 
hand with an injured air, and then stood in gloomy silence 
leaning against the mantel. Tristram had brought him to 
my sitting-room, and then left us with a laugh. 

" It seems I am led hither like a truant," said Mr. Pulke 
at last, '' and yet I mean to ask no pardon. In truth, madam, 
I never thought to see Gualmara again." 

I coloured to the brow. Had Tristram then Jorced him to 
come back to me ? 

"And why, sir, do you see it again," I cried, " if you return 
to it an unwilling guest ? " 

" I am no guest. Patience, I am a captive," he answered in 
a sad voice, "and you know it. I have borne from you 
more than my spirit could stoop to endure from any other 
woman living, and when you met me on the road, and con- 
fessed you h^ come out at midnight in quest of Mr. Morrens, 
I felt the measure was full, and I resolved then to quit you 
for ever. 

My heart beat strangely, and my face flushed. 

" If you are still of the same mind, Mr. Fulke," I said 
scomfally, " I marvel you troubled yourself to give me this 
interview." 

He leant his head upon his hand and looked at m<^ ^tA'dd^t^ % 
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my eyes fell and my lip quivered before that gaze, but 
I gave no other sign of the weakness that began to fill my 
BodL 

" To trouble myself I " he repeated. " You have chosen the 
right word, Patience. Ever smce we met you have troubled 
me. And now do you relent ? Are you sorry for the scorn, 
the caprice, with which you have treated me ? No ; you are 
unrelenting still. I am weary of jrour fickleness and your 
pride. Tell me you hate me. Fhng me from your hand, 
and let me go." 

" Hate you I " I exclaimed. " Who says so ? Who dares 
to say I hate you ? " 

** I do," he returned proudly, " In all your bearing to- 
wards me, I read only suspicion and distrust. Every beat of 
your heart is for Vincent Morrens ; your eye looks for him. 

Jour ear longs for him ; often, even when by your side, I 
ave no place in your thoughts ; your memory is gone back 
to him, and vou forget me as completely as you forget the 
pebble your band h^ dropped into the sea." 

" Vincent is dear to me as a brother," I answered. ** Would 
you have me insensible to his loss ? Surely, Mr. Fulke, you 
are unreasonable." 

" Unreasonable ?" he repeated.- "No ; I would I were." 

" Then you are jealous," I continued, and I drew a step 
nearer to him. " And yet Tristram has told you that it was 
not for poor Vincent's sake I went to Falmouth." 

" If he had not told me I should be on my way to London 
now," he answered coldly. "I am not jealous. Miss Caer- 
hydon. There can — there shall be no rivalship between me 
and Mr. Morrens, Give me your love, your sole, undivided 
love, or discard me from your presence and let me forget you. 
I tell you I am tired of my part here." 

His words chafed me. It seemed so unreasonable, so un- 

i'ust in him to cavil at my affection for Vincent. Why could 
le not leave that in jpeace ? Why want to root it out of my 
heart ? It had nothmg to do with my love for him. 

" If you are tired, leave me then," I cried angrily. " Yet 
I know not what you are vexed at. You have heard that I 
had no tidings of poor Vincent." 

** Pardon me, your brother said you had got a letter from 
a Bailor, " m^ Mr. Fulke, 
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** You mean a brief from some poor wanderer who was 
begging— and I have lost ifc," I cried ; " so I know not who 
the poor man was^ or what he wanted of me." 

** Then you did not read it ? " said Mr. Fulke. 

*' No, indeed. And I never shall now." 

Then I told him how I had searched for the brief in 
vain. 

''The Eclipse has sailed/' he said. ''I fear the man was 
some poor deserter from that ship ; the captain hanged two 
at the yard-arm ere he set sail." 

" How cruel I " I answered. 

"Nay, Patience, it is the law," said Mr. Fulke. Then he 
held out his hand to me. " Shall we be friends, and have 
done with quarrels for ever ? " 

'' Yes," I said. But somehow it was a faint yes, and as I 
spoke it my heart gave a wild throb, and Vincent's face rose 
before me pale and sad. I covered my eyes with one hand, 
the other lay clasped in Mr. Fulke*s, and ere I had time to 
think he drew me towards him, and, putting both his arms 
about me, he kissed me on the lips. Then I would have got 
free from his embrace, but he held me fast with a firm 
hand. 

"Patience," he whispered, "say ' Alan, I love you.' Say 
it with all your heart and soul, and I swear you shall never 
repent it to the end of your life. Say it as you did on the 
day you thought me dead. Patience." 

mj head rested on his shoulder, and his kisses fell on my 
checK, and beneath their warm spell that curious distrust, 
that strange shadow of fear always standing between me and 
him, flitted away, and clasping my hands on his shoulder, I 
said — 

" Alan, I love you, I will never doubt you again ; hence- 
forth I fling away all foolish fears and trust you entirely, as 
I wish you to trust me." 

Then, in token of this new fealty, and to show him that 
I honoured him, I lifted his hand to my lips and kissed it. 
At this his face flushed, half with shame, half with joy, I 
thought, and his eyes shone on me foil of such happy love 
that I felt abashed, and began to tremble at my bold 
words. 

*f Po not leave me, Patience/' h^ aaid^" ^ou^si^wQKk^ws^ 
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mine entirely. Remember yonr words : yon wiU trnst me 
henceforth for ever, yon have said ; and I am never to read 
again on this brow the cruel suspicions with which you have 
so often dishonoured me and yourself." 

I hid my face as he spoke, feeling ashamed of the hard 
thoughts my heart has so often harlx)ured against him. 

" Dear Alan," I said, " forgive me, I wiU never listen to 
any voice again but yours." 

**Not even Vincent Morrens ?" he asked, smiling. 

My heart gave a great sigh, but I would not let it rise to 
my Ups. 

" Not even his," I answered, " if it speak against Alan 
Fulke." 

" Then now at last I am content," he said, stroking my 
cheek. " Patience, my Patience, my darling, my love, I 
have been a madman all my life long ; but now " — and he 
laid his lips on my brow — '' this shall be a seal, sealing me to 
honour, truth, and love, and if ever Alan Fulke forgets it, 
may his worst fears prove true I " 

For a moment, we were both silent, but I felt the beating 
of his heart as I stood pressed against his side, and my chee^ 
glowed with shame for all the cruel thoughts of him which had 
marred my love. In my contrition and my new trust in 
him, I cast down all my pride, and putting his hand upon 
my head, I told him, hair in jest, half in earnest, that I took 
him for my lord and master. 

** Will you in very deed, Patience ? " he said. "Will you 
be my wife at once ? " 

Perhaps I should have said yes, perhaps I mi^ht have for- 
eotten my promise to Vincent, but Miss Malhvery's maid 
Nora came to the door, and said Mr. Fulke was wanted below, 
as some quality had called to see him. 

The " quality " was our untidy friend Dr. Scaboria. What 
a stupid girl ! 

Thus Alan and I, like children, have kissed and made 
friends. I suppose I am very happy. 

I have forgotten to say that we are rid of the sot Gloten 
for ever. He lay in bed a day to recover his fright, and then 
slunk off secretly, leaving a letter, in which he wrote that he 
felt his life was not safe in Cornwall. One ni^ht in the 
^^ bowels of the earth " was enough for him. Eoby's threat 
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to Bhow him every mine in the connty has scared him into 
flight. What a relief for poor little Loveday ! 

November Srd. My dear &ther returned home last 
night. He looks HI and worn, and as he greeted Miss 
Hallivery I thonght I saw a qniver on his lip mat betrayed 
something of the old pain. Yet I knew he was glad to be 
at Onalmara again^ and as the evening wore away he grew 
cheerfol. 

This morning he has talked only a little with me. He 
would scarcely speak of his sad and vain search for our dear 
Vincent, but conversed chiefly of Sir John Mallivery, whom 
he saw in London, and who consented very heartily to his 
daurfiter's marriage with Tristram. 

**There was some talk of thy marriage also. Patience," said 
my father, ** and Mr. Fulke's friends were urgent with me to 
let it be speedily. But I cannot consent to that. I have 
heard things — '* 

But here he stopped, and looked at me with an earnest, 
sad gaze. 

** Do you love the young man truly, child ? Would it be 
hard to part from him now ? " 

" Surely there is no talk of parting, father ? " I said. 

I was so pale I could scarcely spe^, and my father, fixing 
his eyes on my face, suddenly put his arm about me. 

" Only of parting for a time, dear. It seems Mr. Fulke 
cannot get fiirther leave from his regiment, and he must re- 
turn to Hounslow, where it is camped. And I dare not let 
him take thee with him. Patience, though he has already 
besought me very hard to consent to this." 

"But I do not desire such haste, father," I answered. 
" And, indeed, I have it not in my power to oblige Mr. 
Fulke and his family in this matter, for I have solemnly 
given my word to Vincent Morrens, that I will not marry 
for three years." 

My father smiled at this. 

" Such a promise will scarcely please Mr, Fulke," he said. 
" Have you told him of it. Patience ? " 

" No, not yet," I returned in a faltering voice. " I have 
been somewhat afraid to tell him." 

" It was a rash promise. Patience," said my father^ "&M2a& 
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delay I am glad ot, for certain reasons that I have^ bnt re« 
member thiie years are a long time to try a yonng man's 
constancy." 

** If Alan loves me he will keep faith," I answered. " And 
then Vincent will, I trost, return soon, and release me from 
my promise." 

My Mher's feuce grew very grave as I spoke. 

" Do not deceive yourself with such a hope. Patience," he 
said. ^^ Vincent Morrens is certainly dead — slain by some 
strange accident, or by foul murder." 

** No father," I returned, " Vincent is not dead. I can 
feel that he lives, and his thoughts are with us. I will 
not break the promise I have made to him. And if I am 
mistaken, and ne be indeed dead, all the more is my word 
sacred." 

" My dear love, art thou sure it is best for thine own hap- 
piness to keep this rash promise ? Mr. Fulke may take 
offence and leave thee." 

^*I will keep it," I said, "even if he quits me in anger 
for it." 

My face was pale, but my lips were firm, and my voice un- 
shaken. 

"If thou art content to wait three years, Patience, I am," 
said my father in a happier tone. " I shall be glad to keep 
my chUd a little longer. And he stooped and kissed me. 
" I am going to Huel Euth, but before I ride away I will seek 
Alan Fulke, and teU him of thy resolve. Indeed, it is partly 
mine too, so he must try to content himself." 

He kissed me again, and then went to the library, where I 
told him he would find Alan. 

He was scarcely gone before Miss Philippa came running 
into the drawing-room in great consternation. 

" I am robbea, my dear ! I am robbed ! " she cried. " I 
had fifty guineas in my box in an old leathern purse of my 
grandmother's, and they are gone, my love — clean gone I " 

" Impossible, Miss Philippa ! " I answered. " There are 
no thieves at Oualmara. Except Nora, our servants have 
grown gray in our service." 

"No thieves I I say my dear there are thieves here, and 
impudent ones too. See what they have put in the purse 
instead of mj giiineas ! " 
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She flnng ftn Antiquated leathern pnrse into my lap, qnite 
heavy and full of coin^ bnt on opening it I found it was nlled 
with farthings. 

"The brazen^ impudent robbers!" cried Miss Philippa, 
beside herself with rage. '^I'U send for Justice Tinknm, 
and have the house searched. I'll make the thief refund my 
guineas ! " . 

As she fumed and raved^ I emptied the purse into my 
lap, and among the farthings I found a scrap or folded paper, 

" Come and look at this. Miss Philippa I " I cried. 

She peered over my shoulder as I uniolded it, and together 
we read the text which our good vicar had taken for his 
sermon three weeks ago. 

** Lay up for yourself treasure in heaven, where thieves do 
not break through and steal," said Miss PhiUppa, reading 
aloud. 

Shocked at this blasphemy, I turned pale and let the paper 
faU. 

" The daring, horrid, impudent creatures ! " cried Miss 
Philippa, in breathless astonishment. " Oh ! I'll have 
them hanged and gibbeted I Their bones shall swing for 
thisi" 

My heart was beating fast, and in my ears there rang cruel 
warnings that made me mad. It is only Alan Fulke that 
would play such a jest — only he that would dare to misuse 
sacred words with such flippant irreverence — only he, the 
man that never prays, who would thus heedlessly blaspheme. 
Thus ran my thoughts, but I grappled with them, as with a 
snake, and stifled them. It was but yesterday I had hung 
upon his neck, and said I would trust him for ever. How 
could I dare suspect him now ? 

" Miss Philippa," I cried; " this is no robbery ; this is a 
wicked jest played on you." 

" It is a jest to the thief, but none to me," said Miss 
Phihppa crying. ** I am not so rich, my dear, that I can 
afford to lose fifty guineas. They are the savings of many 
years. The Malliverys are not so generous, my love, as to let 
me save much in their service, I can tell you." 

I felt truly sorry for her, as she shed tears copiously, wash- 
ing the rouge from her face in streaks. 

" Don't cry, Miss Philippa," I said. " avaR&^QviV«^^\:s^ 
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this money in our house, my father, I am sure, will make it 
good to you." 

" You are a dear generous little thing I " cried poor Miss 
Philippa, catching me round the neck, and kissing me so hard 
that she left some of her rouge on my cheeks. '^ And I wish 
with all my heart, for your sake, that all the rogues and 
vagabonds upon the eartn were hanged ! ** 

"A sweeping wish. Miss PMiippa," observed Miss 
Mallivery's voice coldly. 

She was standing at the door looking at us, her face most 
beautiful, her golden hair lying part on her white neck in 
curls, and part piled high upon her head unpowdered. 

" Look here I " cried Miss Philippa eagerly, " what do you 
think of this ? " And she thrust the paper into her hand. 
I never saw Miss Mallivery colour as she coloured now, and, 
flashing with rage, she flung the wicked ribaldry on the floor. 

" I wish all idiots were burnt alive," she said between her 
set teeth, ^^ that is my wish. Tou would blaze well. Miss 
Philpots." 

And she regarded poor Philippa's enormous dimensions 
with intense contempt. 

" I may be fat, but I am not a fool," retorted Miss Philippa. 
** And I tell you plainly I don't intend to be laughed at, and 
robbed, and abused too in the bargain. No ; I mean to find 
the villain who has stolen my guineas." 

" Who can it be, Letty ? " I said, following .her to the 
window. "The servants are honest, and even were there a 
thief among them, he would not think of writing this." 

" It is that sot and idiot, Gloten," returned Letty. "Are 
you so blind you cannot see that? He has done it in 
revenge, and added an irreverent jest that we may know it is 
he.'' 

Miss Philippa shook her head at this. 

" That poor cask owes me no ill- will," she said ; "and h6 is 
no thief." 

I felt angry at her unbelief, and thankfhl to Letty for 
having hit on the truth. 

" It was Gloten I " I cried. " But no matter ; you shall 
have the fifty guineas back at once, Miss PhiUppa." 

I ran to the library to my father, and asked him for the 
jaonef before Mr. Fnlke. 
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" Give it to me first, father, and I will tell you why after- 
wards," I said eagerly. 

Watching my face, he counted the money into my hand 
gravely;, saying— 

"It is aU your yearly allowance. Patience." 

Then I turned to 'Hit, Fulke, and held the guineas towards 
him. 

" Alan," I said, " will you give these to Miss Philippa, and 
tell her my father will suffer no guest of his to be robbed at 
Guahnara ? " 

"What is this you say ? " cried Alan, thrusting my hand 
aside, and scattering the gold on the floor. 

" Robbed ! " cried my fether. " Who has robbed her ? " 

"Letty says it is Mr. Gloten." 

And tnen I told them all I knew. 

" By Jove I " cried Alan, " I believe Letty is right. Shall 
we send a hue-and-cry after this clerical sinner, sir ? " 

"No," returned my father shortly. "When I come back 
I will talk further on this matter with you, Mr. Fulke. I 
am forced to go to the mine now. Here is my horse at the 
door. Meanwhile, you will oblige me, sir, by taking that 
money to the lady who has been robbed beneath my roof." 

I had never heard my father speak so coldly to Alan 
Fidke, but I was glad he bore this gently, as crimsoning 
to the ears, he stooped and gathered up the scattered guineas. 

" Patience," he said, without looking up, "when did Miss 
Philippa last see her money safe ? " 

" A fortnight ago, so she tells me," I answered. 

"And do servants who have been honest for years turn 
thieves in a fortnight ? " asked my father. 

"I cannot think that Miss Philippa dares accuse your 
servants, sir," returned Alan. " But I know Mr. Gloten was 
very flush of money a fortnight since." 

"So, perhaps, were others, sir," answered my father, 
turning on his heel. "Patience, child, do not ride out 
to-day, for I have much to say to thee when I come home." 

He laid his hand tenderly on me in passing, and was gone 
before I could answer him. And as Alan did not speak, 
neither did I, but I stood at the window and watched my 
father ride away. Then I saw him turn on his horse and 
look back wistftdly at Guahnara, lettmg \^ ^"^^ 1^ ^^-oi^ 
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window to Window, and from tree to tree. Then lie caught 
sight of my face, and, smiling sadly, he rode on beneath the 
shadow of withered leaves. As the yellow trees shut him 
from my gaze, I longed to fly after him and bring him back ; 
I longed to x^lasp my arms about him, and hold him at 
Oualmara. My eyes grew full of foolish tears, and to hide 
them I said gaily — 

" Alan, do you believe in presentiments ? " 

There was no answer, and with a curious chill I looked 
around, and found myse^ alone. 

Same day, two o'clock. Alan is much chafed about this 
robbery. He avoided me till noon, then we met face to face 
suddenly beneath the pear-tree. He would not talk of Miss 
Philippa's guineas. 

^^Let us leave that mountain of flesh alone," he said, 
''and the cask Gloten too. Let us talk of ourselves. 
Patience, I shall leave Gualmara at once. Tour father is 
vexed at my long stay. Beg him, entreat him, dearest, 
to let us marry, that jrou may be my companion when I go." 

'' Has he said nothing to you of a delay, Alan ? " I asked. 

" Yes, he spoke of waiting for six months, but how can I 
do it ? " Why drive me back to barracks and to clubs, and 
all the sins I want to escape ? " 

His words were uttered with such fire that I shrank at the 
thought of vexing him more, yet felt compelled to tell the truth. 

** My father md not speak of six months, but of three 
years, Alan." 

"Three years ! " he repeated, seizing my hand impatientlv, 
'* He did say something of it, but I would not listen — I would 
not believe. You cannot mean to insult me, Patience, by 
pleading a promise made to young Morrens as a reason for 
casting me into despair ? " 

" I am very sorry," I began, and I laid my hand upon his 
shoulder, "but I cannot break my word, ' 

" Is it possible," he cried fiercely, " that you dare tell me 
this ? After all your promises to me yesterday, your words 
of love, your kisses — ^for you kissed me. Patience — can you 
still fling in my face to-day your old affection for the painter ? 
By heavens, madam, it is too much I Am I never to be at 
pesLce because of this man ? " 
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Flinging my hand from him, he rose and strode np and 
down the path. 

« Alan/ 1 said. 

Bat he made no answer. 

''Alan,'' I said again imploringly. 

'' I am at your command, madam. Do yon wish me to to 
to the ends of the earth to fetch the painter for yon ? I will 
go if yon wish. Bat nnderstand this, I will not wait for my 
wife three years — three months — ^no, nor three hoars at his 
command, or the command of any man living except her 
Mher. Bescind that promise, Miss Oaerhydon, or seek else- 
where for a more complaisant, humble servant than Alan 
Fnlke." 

He lifted his hat and strode away. Bat my heart was weak, 
and I conldnot bear his anger. 

" Alan I Alan ! " I cried. And seeing he wonld not tarn, 
I ran after him, and seized him by the arm. He snffl^red 
my toach, bat stood pale, cold, and silent. '' Alan, it was 
bat yesterday we vowed we had done with qnarrels for ever. 
Why are yoa angry to day ? " 

"Why am I angrjr, Miss Caerhydon ? Are yon mad, to 
ask me snch a qaestion ? " he said scornfully. 

Once more he would have broken from me, but my arms 
held him tightly, and I pressed my sobbing lips against his 
cheek. 

" Alan I dear Alan ! forgive me I I was mad to give such 
a promise. I did not love you then, or rather I did not know 
how dear you were ! I cannot bear your anger. I am weary 
— ^I am heart-sick of quarrels. Give me back this kiss, and 
with it my broken peace ! " 

Oh, my miserable weakness ! I said all this to him, and 
more, in hurried words, sobbing in his arms, with my burn- 
ing cheek pressed against his, while I bore unresistmg the 
long passionate kiss he fastened on my lips. 

Oh, how angry I am, how scornful I am, that Alan Fulke 
has at last made me his slave I 

But I was weakened by weeping. I was wearied by the 
uncertainties, the changes, the quarrels with which he tries 
my heart — ^all these had worn down the strongholds of my 
pride, and I lay sobbing on his shoulder like a conquered 
child. 
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When he saw my sorrow he grew more generons^ and 
placing me on the seat by the pear-tree, he knelt down by my 
Bide, saying soothingly — 

" Listen, dear Patience : since you take this promise so 
mnch to heart, I will find yonng Morrens, and he shall give 
it back. That done, his name shall never be uttered again 
between us, and we will live in peace, each day fall of love 
and joy." 

His kisses rained upon my hand as he spoke, and his eyes 
smiled at me in triumph. 

" You can find Vincent ? " I cried. 

" I did not say I could find him, but I would, dearest, and 
I will, but only to set you free from your silly word — ^mind 
that. You shall not see him, or speak to him, or write 
to him. Every thought, and word, and look of yours is 



mme.*' 



And I bore this meekly, without a word. I was even 
afraid to say how glad I was that he felt aa I did, that 
Vincent Uves. 

" Oh, I shall find him," said Alan confidently, "and when 
I bring word of him to you, what shall be my reward^ 
Patience ? " 

" Only let me know that he is safe and well, Alan," I cried, 
but I checked myself and said, " I mean only for my promise 
sake, and I shall be so glad that I will yield myself your 
captive, rescue or no rescue." 

" If I bring good news of him, Patience, I will claim your 
word. I know London well, and I will go into the very dens 
and caves of the Philistines, and snatch mm from their hands, 
ere the world is a month older, if aa my reward you will give 
me your hand at once, and your heart with it, as frankly and 
honestly as I have riven jrou mine." 

Coula he really find Vmcent ? The thought made«me so 
joyful that I bent my face to his, and whispered that all 
things should be as he would, that he was the master, the 
arbiter of my fate, and my heart and life were in his dear 
hands. Ana I said this without a shadow of that fear touch- 
ing me which so often chills my love. 

Now that he is so generous as to search for Vincent, I am 
more feared than ever to anger him by mistrust and coldness. 
Tor tlm cause also I suffer^ passionate words and caresses^ 
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at whicli I fretted. But it has come to this with me, that I 
bear his coldness, his love, or his ire alike meekly — all and 
anything for peace. 

And why should I be angry for a kiss ? We part to- 
morrow : he goes to London by the flying coach — ^the Quick- 
silver. And surely I need not begrudge him a few tender 
words in these last few hours. No, they are his due, and 
henceforth I cast aside all my unjust doubts, all the cruel 
suspicion and distrust that I have so meanly cherished, and I 
will love him dearly with an undivided heart. 

Ah ! how ashamed I am of all I have said in this poor 
journal against him I 

As I write this, I see a crowd of miners coming up the 
park, and Dr. Scaboria with them on horseback. 

What can have happened ? 

Begikald Penhabva Caebhydon to Miss Elsanob 

DUPOETH. 

At this point, dear love, I find a long break in my aunt's 
journal, and in order to make you understand her story where 
she takes it up again, I must supply the link wanting in the 
narrative. 

Ton must know, then, that her dear father never returned 
alive to Guahnara. His horse — ^little ridden during his 
absence in London — ^was restive ; it carried him beyond the 
counting-house* (where he strove vainly to pull up) into the 
close vicinity of the shaft. At this moment the men below 
were blasting a huge rock ; the miners on the surface had 
retreated from the pit's mouth, and from the floors ; some of 
them, seeing my grandfather's danger, shouted to him, but it 
was too late. The train was fired, and at the very instant 
the horse stopped overmastered, a shower of stones and rubble 
rose from the shaft. A piece of rock struck Mr. Caerhydon 
just beneath his left ear, another crushed his temple, and he 
fell from the saddle dead. Dr. Scaboria was on the mine, 
but no skill of his could restore life. 

I have heard that the miners were filled with consternation 
and grief at this catastrophe. Ever since the discovery of 
Arthur Upton's body in the shaft, a superstitious gloom and 
foreboding had fastened on their minds, and \Jcis3 \vq^ \w3*k^ 

* This is foimd on eveiy imiiQ. 
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on this death as a falfihnent of their fears. To them it 
appeared the vengeance of a pnrsning fate, and they whispered 
among themselves that Wheal Ruth would bring death or 
disaster to every descendant of Reginald Caerhydon. He 
had murdered Arthur Upton, and flung his body into the 
depths, and from these very depths had arisen the weapon 
that slew his unoffending son. 

Truly, dear Eleanor, I beUeve my grandfather was as 

fentle in heart and mind as he was by birth and breeding, 
f, therefore, the superstition of a simple people looked on 
him as the victim of a vengeful Nemesis, they did not the less 
weep for him and regret him. His death made a heavy 
blank at Gualmara : it did more, it opened the flood-gates 
for misfortune and sorrow. Left too early his own master^ 
and being impulsive and ardent, my unhappy father plunged 
into the vortex which overwhelmed him. 

I well remember when I was a little child, years after mj 
grandfather's death, my dear Aunt Patience was stiU unable 
to speak of it without tears. I have heard that for many 
days, after she witnessed the arrival of that sad procession, 
bnnging the body to Guahnara, she was bereft of all sense, 
and lay in her bed tearless and speechless. 

While in this state Mr. Fulke took leave of her, being re- 
called to his regiment, but Miss Mallivery and her companion 
remained at Gualmara, in compliance with my &ther'8 
urgent request. 

Apparently, after a delay of some few weeks, Mr. Fulke 
wrote to my aunt that he had discovered that Mr. Vincent 
Morrens had departed voluntarily for the American colonies, 
doubtless for urgent and private reasons of his own. And 
in return for this news, he urged her to fulfil her engage- 
ment and become his wife. 

But her mind was too shaken by her father's death to 
yield to his request. She recollected that on the last mom- 
mg of his life ne had spoken doubtindy of Mr. Fulke, and 
advised a delay in her marriage. This advice was now a 
sacred command, which no entreaties could move her to dis- 
obey. Perhaps, also, the strange fascination which her evil 
lover exercised over her, was weakened by his absence, and 
her instincts, cleared from the glamour of his presence, were 
Mgam wbisperin^ (doubts o{ hi& ^th. I ima^e abo she 
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was mncli astonished and dismayed to hear Mr. Morrens had 
forsaken his father and his country in so mysterions and 
secret a manner, and she waB desirous to receive some ex- 
planation from him relating to his conduct^ and hear what 
nis wishes were respecting his property — the care of which 
was in her hands — ^oefore she gave up her independence to a 
husband. Maybe her promise to hmi influenced her also. 
At all events, at the period when she takes up her journal 
a^in, she had certainly refused to marry Mr. Fulke before 
his departure for the American colonies, whither his regiment 
was now bound. She begins to write just on the eve of his 
departure, and you will see by the date that the great shock 
die received at her father's death kept her pen silent nearly 
six months. During nearly the whole of this time she was 
quite alone at Gualmara, for Sir John Mallivery insisting on 
his daughter's return, she had at last departed for London 
with Miss Philpots. Mr. Tristram Caerhydon escorted 
them on their journey ; he then remained in town with 
them, and afterwards accompanied them to Sir John's 
country seat. Their departure from Gualmara took place 
about a month after my grand^ther's death. I have heard 
my aunt say she reftised the invitation which Miss Mallivery 
gave her to go to London with them. 

1 think, dear Eleanor, this lonely time at Gualmara must 
have been a sad period in my aunt's life. Doubtless the 
gentry around condoled with her, but theirs were but stiff 
visits — all her real friends were gone. Her father and Mr. 
Morrens dead, Vincent for some secret and strange reason an 
exile none knew where, her brother in London careless 
and indifferent, her lover sometimes negligent, sometimes 
passionate, tormenting her with silence or with letters filled 
with reproach — these were the realities around her during 
that dreary winter and spring. As to the shadows, dear 
Eleanor, who shall speak of them ? Living as she did in an 
innocent world of her own, ftill of honesty and truth, I have 
often thought how bitter must have been the knowledge of 
evil to her when it came at last. And as it crept upon her 
step by step, she felt all the suffering without seeing the sin. 

Pardon this long detail, dearest Eleanor, which I fear will 
weary you, so in few words I say farewell with a thouaaoA 
blessmgs. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

April IMh, 1771. A little year ago I was happy as a child. 
Now I feel old, and stretch out my hands longingly towards 
the dead. My father, and Mr. Morrens, and Vmoent are 
gone, and I am left in the world alone, with no friend bat 
this poor journal. Even Loveday has forsaken me^ and will 
neither sec me nor answer my letters. She was Uie first to 
whom I wrote when I roused myself from my sorrow^ bat 
when I expected a reply there came to me the good Colonel 
Buggins, who, with a sad ilEice, said he brought comfort finr 
me from one who most needed comfort hersdf. 

'^ She sends her humble duty to you. Miss Patience^" he said, 
"but she cannot see you, and she prays you not to come to her." 

So I have not been to Flushing ; and Colonel Buggins 
hath not visited me since, misliking, I think, that I should 
question him. I would I could ask Loveday back to Gnal- 
mara, but I dare not, because Tristram once loved her, and 
Lctty hates her, and will never bear her presence here. 
Deborah, too, teUs me I am mad to think of such a thing ; 
hence poor Loveday and I must remain parted, though I 
chafe at this, and deem it hard we two should suffer alone, 
when together we niight comfort each other. 

And this while Tristram and Letty, and maybe Alan 
Fulke also, are the gayest of the gay in London. And aD 
their talk is of routs and drums, Kanelagh and the play. 
But why should I begrudge them their happiness ? if it be 
happiness. The world is made thus : — Some drape them- 
selves in sober colours, while others wear motley all their 
lives, and answer sorrow with a jest, passing through (lie 
house of mourning with idle laughter, blind to the grief they 
cannot feel. 

April 6th. I have made somewhat of a woeful beginning 
to my new journal, but what have I to set down but woe ? 
Still I have resolved I will continue it, because I have no 
other friend in the wide world to whom I can speak out my 
heart ; and I think I should grow melancholy indeed, young 
as I am, if I found not some outlet for my thoughts, some 
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companion for my solitnde. So I will write on^ and by 
God's grace I will keep free from morbid musings self-loyei 
and vanity, 

April 7th. I had a big packet of letters this morning; 
and old Deborah came peeping over my shoulder to hear the 
news. Bo I read oat to her Miss PhiUppa's kindly budget — 
how Lady Mallivery and her daughters had gone to courts 
escorted oy Tristram and Mr. Fulke, and in the evening 
they went in their court dresses to Ranelagh, where was a 
great crowd of qucdity. but no ladies so b^utifnl as Lettv 
Sid her BiBterB. ^ 

And what does the young master say ? '' asked Deborah ; 

is he coming home ?" 

I sighed at this. 

" He will not come home till after the wedding, DeboraL 
He is to be married next month ; and here are letters from 
Sir John and my lady asking me to Mallivery Place to the 
wedding." 

''May is an unlucky month for a wedding/' said 
Deborah ; " but you'll go, Miss Patience, dear ? " 

I shook my head at tms. 

*' Think of the long journey, Deborah," I answered; 
''and remember I should nave to travel alone. I have no 
father, no brother, no friend now to go with me." 

I broke down, sobbing, and covered my face with my hands. 

" Poor cheal-vean ! " said Deborah, putting her hand upon 
my head^ " 'twas a wisht day for Gualmara when Huel Ruth 
was worked again. I feared his honour would rue the hour 
when pick and gad was heard once more in them dismal 
depths. Don't 'ee ever let Mr. Tristram titch tha mine, 
Miss Patience ; let it lie waste and woefcQ. There's two 
men's lives in it now." 

"With my consent the sound of labour shall never rise 
from that dreadful place again, Deborah," I said ; " but you 
know in a little while I shall be mistress here no more." 

I tried to say this smilingly, but my lips quivered, and I 
turned away my face. 

"You'll always be mistress of Guahnara, Miss Patience," 
replied Deborah. "Thic proud madam won't trouble U8 
much — it's too quiet down here for sich as di<^ " m 
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*' Hush ! Deborah, you must not say that/* I cried. 
''My dear Miss Patience, let an old woman speak her 
mind. And ef I said aal I thought, I'd say, too, that Miss 
MalUvery thinks more of Mr. Fulke*s little finger than of 
Mr. Tristram's whole body. Ah ! iss fye she do." 

It seemed to me so long ago since I had been jealous of 
Letty, so Ion? ago since last summer, when the sick brood- 
ings of my neart were fevered with suspicion of a love 
between these two, that I had almost forgot that old torture 
till Deborah brought it back to me thus suddenly. Then I 
felt myself grow pale, for in spite of all my loyality the 
shadow of this suspicion came upon me now with a new 
force, sickening my heart with pain and terror. 

" Don't s^ so to me, Deborah I " I cried. " Never say 
80 to me ! It drives me mad." 

**Ah! my dear Miss Patience," said Deborah, ''I'm fine- 
and wisht sometimes in thinking of ould times. I believed 
sure Mr. Vincent was your true lover. I never thoffc he'd 
put the sea 'twixt you and him, and forsaake his faather and 
his country for the Lord knows what condudles." 

" Neither did I," I answered softly, " and I never shall 
believe or understand it till I get an explanation from 
Vincent himself." 

"And that will be a wisht while coming. Miss Patience," 
said Deborah, " for sinmiing to me 'Merica es too £Eur off 
for letters to come and go." 

"It is too soon yet, Deborah, much too soon for me to 
have answers to the letters I have sent. Then I could only 
write and make inquiries. I could not write to Vincent, 
not knowing where he is." 

" Ah I " returned Deborah, pursing up her lips, " and tha 
folks you've writ to I s'pose be friends of Mr. Fulke's. My 
dear Miss Patience, you are but a cheeld, and there's more 
dydom in thic young man than you and I could meaauie, ef 
we had a balch that would rin round tha world." 

Deborah never likes Alan when he is out of her sight, but 
when he is here she puts herself in his way for a smile or a 
chat, and makes cakes for him as if he were a school boy. 

" Don't abuse Mr. Fulke, Deborah," I answered. " You 

know if he arrived here to night you would make buttermJUL 

cakes, beary cake, potato cSkib, osid civirrant cake for him. 
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In ta/ctf all the cakes of Cornwall would smoke npon the 
board." 

^^ Ah, Miss Patience, don't that show that ef he can slock* 
an old woman like me he can mnrelyt maake a yonng one 
maazed ? It was an onloocky day for the Gaerhydons when 
Mr. Fnlke and hes pair comeed to Gualmara." 

"Truly, Deborah, we have had nothing but sorrow ever 
since," I answered. "And indeed I have more sadness than 
joy in all my thoughts of Mr. Fulke." 

Alas I this is the bitter truth. 

April 10th. This day Dr. Scaboria rode hither on horse- 
back to see me. He talked of the coming weddmg, and 
said it was a pity I would not go to it. I laughed, and 
answered how could I, when my brother and the ladies had 
gone in our coach to London, and certainly there was not 
another coach J anywhere within thirty miles ? And I asked 
him if he would have me ride fifty miles in this rainy 
weather to Plymouth, and thence go on in the public stage. 
He said no ; but I might send thither for a cnaise and go 
post, with Roby and another man to protect me from high- 
waymen. Then suddenly he said — 

" Did my fat fnend. Miss Philippa, ever find her money ?" 

"No, indeed," I replied ; "but mv father gave her the 
fifty guineas since she lost them here. 

" It was strange," said the doctor, " I never understood 
that robbery, and I don't believe in it now. I think she 
mislaid the money herself, or lost it at play and forgot it." 

" Tour unbelief is very ungallant, doctor," said I. 

" Not a bit of it. Miss Patience," he said. " How is Uttle 
Nora Jenkins ? I saw Lady Lily Crappimore yesterday, and 
she was loud in her complaints of her daughter. The jade 
had not written to her for months, she said." 

"That must be Letty's fault," I answered, "for Nora 
cannot write, and she promised to send news of her to Mrs. 
Jenkins herself." 

" Ah ! " returned the doctor grimly, " she does not keep 

* Slock = entice, flatter. t Murely = almost. 

t At this period a four-wheeled vehicle was such a rarity in 
Cornwall that it drew a crowd of gazers ; carts even were seldom 
seen. The Sherborne Mercury was the only newspaper, and there 
was but one carpet in Penzance. 
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her word often. Why did old Lady Lily let the girl go to 
London ? " 

" She would not at first," I said, " but Mr. Fulke per- 
suaded her." 

** Was she such a fool ? '* asked Dr. Scaboria, taking up 
his hat. " Well, that young man hath a rare tongue." 

With this he departed, leaving a strange vague uneasiness 
on my mind regarding Nora. I trust she mith not gone 
astray in London after vanities. I know she has a great 
liking for gauds, and she loves to dress beyond her station. 
But surely Letty will keep her word with me, and care for 
the girl kindly. 

Flushing, April 15th. Yesterday, just as I was mounting 
Dump, the pony, there rode up to the door Colonel Buggins 
in hot haste. 

" Miss Caerhydon," he said, in a grave voice, *^ since you 
mean to ride, will you go with me to Flushing ? *' 

I felt my face erow red, for I knew then he had come 
from' Loveday, ana she desired at last to see me. 

" How is she ?" I cried eagerly. 

" She is but poorly," he answered in the same grave way. 
" I am her messenger, bringing many prayers, entreating 
you to come to her." 

" I am ready," I answered. *' But why hath she refused 
these many months to let me go to her, or to come to me ? " 

"I cannot relate her reason. Miss Patience," said the 
Colonel ; " it is more fitting she should tell you herself." 

I rode away with him at once, but he was so grave and 
sad that our converse on the road was but short. 

Alas I I wonder not now at his sorrow, I marvel only at 
the tenderness, the honour, the chivalry he hath shown 
towards poor Loveday. 

I found her lying on a little bed, placed near the window, 
with green leaves and spring flowers touching the panes. 
She was only the shadow of her former self. She held out 
her thin arms to me and tried to smile, but when I sprang 
forward and bent my face to hers and kissed her, she burst 
into tears. 

" Miss Patience, forgive me I " she sobbed, '* I could 
not die without seeing you." 
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" Die ! " I answered. ^* Loveday, child, why do you talk 
of dying ? " 

'^ It is all I can do/' she said, ^' to make him sorry ; be 
will grieve a little when he hears it." 

She wiped away her tears now and smiled sadly, with a 
quivering lip. I dared not answer her, because I Imew she 
was speakii^ of my brother, but I pressed her hand, and 
stooping, kissed her again. 

"Is he married ? " she said faintly. 

**Not yet, Loveday." And as I spoke I felt my cheeks 
bum with shame for my brother, for 1 began to see Tristram 
had been very cruel to this poor weak child. Yet, even then, 
I little guessed how cruel. 

"Not yet!" she echoed; "but it will be soon. Miss 
Patience ? Tell me when it will be." 

" It will be next month, Loveday, dear. Do not think of 
it — do not think of him." 

" I shall think of him till I die," she said softly. " I hope 
he will be happy, but she does not love him as I do. I even 
think—" 

But she stopped and looked in my face pitifully. Then 
we both wept a httle space, holding each other's hands in 
silence. But seeing how fevered her cheeks grew, I strove 
to be more cheerM, and, wiping my tears, I said bravely- 

" I will take you home to Gualmara, Loveday ; you will 
get well there." 

She drew her hand from mine and covered her eyes with 
it, and for a moment she could not speak for the trembling 
of her lips. 

" I shall never see Gualmara again," she said, "except in 
sleep, when I dream of the innocent happy days that can 
never come back to me." 

I was grieved to hear her say this. 

"My dear Loveday;" I cried, "I will not have you talk 
so ; there are many happy days in store for you when you 
get well." 

"I shall never get well. Miss Patience," she answered. 
" And if I were not very near death, I should not have dared 
to send for you, or to see your face." 

"But wherefore, dear Loveday?" I asked. "And why 
have you waited so long to tell me of your sickness ? Why 
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not have let me come hitherto nnrseyon^ and to comfort yon, 
my poor darling ? " 

For a moment Loveday coveredherface with both her hands^ 
and as she let them fall again on the pillow, I saw her cheeks 
burning red, and her eyes sparkling with a strange fever. 
Then sne drew aside the coverlet on that side of the bed 
farthest from me, and I saw sleeping there a rosy infant. 

"This is the cause,*' said Loveday, taking it in her 
arms with a bitter sob. "0 Miss Patience, do not hate 
me ! Do not utterly despise me till you have heard all my 
sto^." 

With a great cry she pressed the child to her bosom, rock- 
ing herself to and fro, and weeping. But suddenly the little 
one, awaking, looked up in her face and smiled, and Loveday, 
in the midst of her te£u*s, smiled too, and then turned her 
piteous eyes on me full of entreaty. I had started back at 
first, angry and frightened, but I could not withstand those 
streaming eyes, and that forlorn smile of motherly love on 
her wan lips. I took her outstretched, pleading hand, I 
took the little baby from her bosom and kissed its innocent 
fiice, and kneeling down by her side I cried over her, not 
uttering a single reprovu^ word. 

I know not whether I md right or wrong. I had no father, 
no mother to counsel me. I only know uiat my tears and 
my pity came from my heart, ana if I am to blame, I think 
if my mother lived she would forgive me, even as I forgave 
Loveday. She would forgive me because the little child put 
into my arms is her son*s child, and if none of the sorrow of 
its birth can touch him, the sin does. Last year I should 
have been less pitiful. I should have been angry, indignant, 
scomftd of Loveday's weakness, and of Tristram's cruelty ; 
now I am sorrowful for them both. 

"And you do not hate me ? " said Loveday^ as her tears 
fell upon my caressing hand. " Miss Patience ! how I 
have longed, yet dreaded to see you I But unless I knew I 
was dying, I should not have courage even now to speak to 
you, and to let you look upon my misery." 

" Hush I husn ! " I answerea ; " it breaks my heart to 
think that this is Tristram's doing ; that my only brother 
has brought to death and shame the little companion of my 
childhood." 
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" Have I uttered a word against him ? " interrnpted Love- 
daj. ''No, I do not blame him ; the &alt is not his^ it is 
Jiers ; she has blinded trnth^ honour^ conscience in him. Oh ! 
I fell down in the dust hopeless when she came, for how conld 
I hope to hold his love when alady like her tried for it ? But 
at first he never meant me harm. Look here^ Miss Patience : 
read this.'' 

She drew from her neck a little ribbon, to which was 
attached a large old-fashioned locket — her mother's — ^and 
from this she took a slip of paper, tear-stained, and worn with 
many readings. 

These were the words on it, in Tristram's own writing : — 

"I, Tristram Reginald Caerhydon, promise to take for my 
wife Loveday Trezona, and I swear that from this day hence- 
forth I will love, honour, and cherish her till death doth part 
us. So help me Heaven ! And I ftu'ther swear 1 will redeem 
this promise, so soon as circumstances will render it possible 
for me to marry Loveday Trezona publicly in a church. 

'"7th February, 1770." 

The paper shook in my trembling hand, ^d I looked in 
poor Loveday's face with eyes ftill of terror and pain, 

" You see I am not so very, very wicked," she said feebly. 
" He loved me then ; he meant to keep his word." 

I know not how I kept down the fierceness of my indigna- 
tion and answered her softly, feeling, as I did, as though 
my blood was on fire at her weakness and my brother's 
treachery. 

Then she spoke of the long, slow anguish of last summer, 
when she saw Tristram's heart turn from her. And with 

Suivering voice and fevered cheeks she told how soon Miss 
[allivery guessed her secret, and stole upon her in the dead 
of night, awaking her, to whisper in her ear that she knew 
all, and she would proclaim the truth to the whole household, 
unless she promised to marry Mr. Gloten. 

"And in my misery and fear I promised," cried Loveday, 
wringing her nands together. " Miss Patience, forgive me 
for being so wicked, so deceitftd." 

She fell to crying here, and could not speak again for many 
minutes. I had no words to comfort her with. I was dump 
with wonder, pity, and indignation. 

what a vile plot ! What a cruel, evil dfte.4 ta 
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poor helpless, weak, witless woman like Loveday Trezona ! 
A woman with no strength in her ; as easily frightened as a 
child ; as easy a prey as a bird to the fowler. 

Oh, Tristram ! Tristram ! how shall I ever let yonr lips 
touch my cheek again ? 

She has been my companion from childhood — a poor little, 
weak, foolish thing, with scarce sense enough to choose a 
ribbon, having only her prettiness and her caressing ways 
for her defence ; yet I loved her dearly, and now, though the 
whole world cry out against her, I will not forsake her ; I will 
stand by her, if all the tongues in Christendom hiss at me for it. 

April 18th. Last night I had a talk with the good dame 
of the house. She telleth me there is no hope for Loveday's 
life, as she is deeply gone in consumption. It seems she has 
languished ever since her baby's birtn, three months ago. At 
first she rose from her bed and seemed better, sitting by the 
fire with her child, always in patient sorrow, never looking 
for love or kindness, but when the chill spring winds came 
she fell like a broken flower. 

Nothing can exceed the delicacy, the chivalry, the noble 
kindness of the good brave colonel. He has never entered 
this house once ; he has never grieved poor Loveday with a 
sight of his face, but daily he rides to the door to inquire for 
her, and everything that her sick fancy desires is sent to her 
at his cost. This last fact she does not even know, for the 
kind woman who nurses her, has made her beUeve that the 
small stock of money she brought with her is still unexhausted. 
And this excellent man I once despised ! Ah ! how little 
do we dream of the goodness often hidden in men and women 
who have neither wit nor beauty ! 

I am ashamed now that in my selfish grief through the 
winter I did not think more of Lovedav, or send her larger 
sums. And if / am ashamed, what wUl Tristram feel ! 

Deborah has sent me some clothes and an angry message, 
but I stay here notwithstanding. 

April 22nd. This day my poor foolish Loveday has pierced 
my heart through ana through. She sat by the window, 
propped with piUows, looking out wistfully on the sunshine, 
and talkmg eagerly and simply of last ^xto^^* 
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"I am most to blame," she said ; "but then" — looking 
down on her thin hands--" I die for it, I can do no more." 

" Tristram had more sense, more experience than you," I 
answered hotly. "Let the stronger brain bear the fault. 
What right has a man to use that superior intelligence of 
which he boasts, that wider education which he monopolises, 
to ruin a creature he pretends to protect ? And then — (Jod 
help us ! — she, the weak sufferer, is the outcast, while he 
walks on scatheless. There is not a more cowardly crime 
upon the earth than this. And of all mean cowards, surely 
Tristram is the meanest — " 

I stopped, for Loveday's face had flushed, and her eyes 
were ftdl of tears. 

"Don't say so," she said, laying her hand on mine ; "he 
never meant to desert me. He was bewitched by Miss 
Mallivery, and she made him cruel to me." 

" Why did you not tell my father ? He would have righted 
you, Loveday." 

"Do you think I would have done anything to injure 
Tristram ? *' she answered softly. " No, I loved him too well." 

Her generous weakness uritated me. 

"Then at least, Loveday," I cried, "you should not have 
married Mr. Gloten. That was more than weak — it was 
wicked." 

" I fear it was," she said piteously ; " but Miss Mallivery 
promised that Mr. Gloten should not even seek to speak to 
me. And she showed me how miserable I should be at 
Oualmara in a little while, and how the truth would ruin 
Tristram when known. 

" * I must reftise him then,' she said, ' and that will make 
him hate you. And besides he is frightfully in debt at 
college, and how can he ask his father for money if you sow 
dissension between father and son ? ' That frightened me. 
Miss Patience, for I felt it was better for me to die than to 
make Tristram unhappy. That would be the worst sin of 
all, if I put bad blood between father and son, and brother 
and sister. I did not want to bring bitterness and quarrels 
into the family that had succoured me. So then I tnought 
I would wander away, and die somewhere far off, where I 
was not known. But while I was brooding over this, Tristram 
came to me one day and asked me to toi^N^\^eai, ^^ ^aa»^ , 
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it broke his heart to see my pale face and my constant tears, 
and he should curse himself all his life long. And if I wished 
it even now, he would go abroad with me and give up his 
love for Miss Mallivery, and with it every hope and joy he 
had, and all his future prospects, and his &ther's pride in 
him." 

" * I will do all this,* he said, * but I will not deceive you, 
Lovedav. I cannot fulfil that rash blind promise I made 
you. And I own, if I renounce my country and all I care 
for, I shall be utterly ruined body and soul.'" 

" Could I take him at his word after this. Miss Patience ? 
Or could I be so wicked, being no longer blinded by his 
promise, as to go with him knowing I should never be his 
wife ? Could I be so vile as to drag him abroad to his ruin, 
bringing bitterness on dear Gualmara, merely selfishly to hide 
my misery ? Oh, no I my eyes were opened as he spoke to 
me, and I saw all the sunering, all the shame of our fooUsh 
love must be mine and mine only. So I put both my hands 
upon his head — for he was kneeling by my chair — ana I told 
him to go in peace, for I would never be a hindrance to his 
happiness or his pospcritv. I meant to marry Mr. Gloten 
and pass out of his sight for ever. And I would not vex him 
with any more grief, 1 said. I would try to be content.'* 

" Was he mad, Loveday, to accept such a sacrifice ? " I 
cried. " Did he care nothing for his child ? " 

" I did not tell him of that,** she said simply. " Since he 
no longer loved me, I would not ask anything of his charity 
or his compassion." 

I was astonished at her words, and I looked upon her poor, 
wan, dying face in silent wonder. 

Surely tf Tristram had known, I thought, he would not 
have len this poor, weak, generous, foolish child to fight out 
her terrible battle alone. 

This thought comforted me, though I saw more plainly 
how cruel Miss Mallivery had been. But I would not tell 
Loveday that she had erred in not speaking ; it was too late 
now to tell her of her life's mistake, or to blame her foolish 
generosity, or the pride that came at a wrong time. 

" So you married Mr. Gloten, Loveday," I said, "blindly 
trusting to Miss Mallivery ? " 

^^ Yes/' abe answered. " She assored me he took me only 
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to oblige her, and to get the living Sir John promised 
him. And he would let me go away in some lonely place 
and live by myself in peace. I was content with this, and 
thought it would be best for us all. But I never deceived 
Mr. Gloten ; I told him all the truth, and said I could never, 
never love him. Then, too, I freely gave to him the dowry 
which your dear father — " 

"0 nush, Loveday ! " I cried, " tell me no more ; I am 
gick at heart to hear it. I am glad Boby put that miserable 
villain down a shaft. Speak to me of the colonel ; let me 
hear something good of one man at least.'' 

'^ I am ashamed to speak of his goodness," said Loveday, 
" I am so unworthy of it. I never guessed he loved me till 
that day we went to the Logan, when, seeing me tormented 
by Mr. Gloten, he came to my aid, and spoke so kiudly to me 
that my heart misgave me. Soon after this he asked me to 
be his wife, saying he would not dare hope I would take a 
battered soldier, only he saw me unhappy, and he thought 
his love, his care, his tenderness would at least guard me 
from poverty and sorrow. Then I told him I could never 
be a good man's wife, and, weeping, I burst from him, aud 
ran to my room. You know the rest, Miss Patience, and 
how he has been the truest friend that ever sinfiil woman 
had." 

Here with thin shadowy hands she covered her white face 
and sobbed aloud. 

By to-dajr's post I have sent a letter to Tristram. I have 
said only tms : — 

" Dear Brother,— I am at Flushing with Loveday 
Trezona. She is wasted away to a shadow, and the doctors 
say she has but a week or two more to live. A little child 
lies sleeping by her side, to whom my heart and yours will 
give the name of Oaerhydon, though the laws deny it. I 
think you will come to her when you get this, though she 
does not dare to ask for you. But you know her weakness, 
her timidity — ^her courage you do not guess. Her battle of 
life is nearly over, and she has fought it alone. Do not let 
her die without a kiss of mutual pardon ; it is you who 
have given her her death-wound." 

And now I have sent away thia ktter 1 \,t«ai\Ji^. \\s^^^ 
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I have written like a woman, thon^t like a woman, felt 
like a woman through all this. But Tristram will read my 
words like a man ; and how can I, with my woman's heart, 
measure his man*s sonl ? 

April 25tL Boby brought over mj letters yesterday from 
Guatmara ; and poor Loyeday, seeing Miss MaDivery's 
writing, grew fevered and somewhat bitter. I dared not 
show her the letter, for it was full of the coming wedding the 
marriage gifts, the guests, the dresses, and with all this no 
word of Tristram, which I thought strange. 

'^ They are not married yet, Loveday," I said, thinking 
to comfort her. 

^' Let them wait till I am dead," she answered bitterly, 
" it will not be long." 

Then turning her &ce on the pillow she tried to hide her 
tears from me. 

I thought it better to let her weep them away silently, 
not vexing her with words ; so I stole out into the garden 
and gathered her a nosegay of spring flowers, and when I 
came back and put them in her hand her tears were gone, 
and her mother's old fashioned clac^ped Bible lay by her 
side. 

**Miss Patience," she said very gently, "I hope to be for- 
given, and yet you see at times I am so hard 1 cannot for- 
give. But surely God will have mercy on me, and help me 
to wring this drop of bitterness from out my heart." 

I comd not answer her with words of peace, for my spirit 
was too troubled with worldly things ; for among my letters 
was one from the vicar's wife, condemning my conduct in 
remaining with Loveday, and advising me with much imper- 
tinent counsel to return home at once. The wife of the 
doctor, also, who attends Loveday, has officiously volunteered 
the same advice, and because I would not listen to her, she has 
impudently taken upon herself to write to Mr. Fulke. So this 
morning there comes a letter from him '' commanding " me 
to return to Gualmara, as he will not have me ^' compro- 
mise my good name" by seeming to uphold that little 
*' worthless wench, Loveday Trezona." 

These are his words, and my eyes are smarting now with 
tfbe anger that blazed up into tnjsm.^Vi\&i<^\£ inaoWt ininstioe* 
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I do nofc believe he is half as good as Loveday, therefore I 
deny his right to be her judge. 

I shall not obey his commands. My conscience would re- 
proach me sorely if I deserted this poor, weak, foolish girl 
in her last hours for fear of Mr. Fu&e's displeasure or the 
calumnies of a blind world. And I am not <mite without 
upholders in my resolve. The young curate, Mr. Trevela, 
who, with his pale, pretty wife has been so kind to Loveday, 
tells me I do right to stay. He is a brave man, not afraid 
to do his duty, and his. wife is a brave Christian lady. They 
both come hither every day, and read to poor Loveday, and 
Bpesk to her all those comforting words that my untutored 
lips know not how to utter. As I listen to Mrs. Trevela's 
gentle voice and earnest prayers, I feel how unfit and un- 
worthy / am to soothe the anguish of a human soul, as it 
passes through that dread valley, whither we shall all descend, 
and I thank Qod for the mercy that has sent her to Loveday's 
dying pillow. 

Sometimes as I look upon Mrs. Trevela's face, I marvel at 
its sweetness, its serenity, its peace. Yesterday, as she was 
reading from the Sainfs Rest, I found myself saying — 
" Here is a woman who would never have loved Alan Fu&e. 
His grace, his talent, his versatility, his fascination, would 
have no power over htr. While, alas for me I he holds my 
restless, foreboding heart in the hollow of his supple hand. 

April 29th. I find Mrs. Trevela came to see Loveday 
first at the good colonel's request. And soon, by her gentle- 
ness and her piety, she won the unhappy girl's confidence, 
and has succoured her ever since. I perceive also that she 
has wisely endeavoured to wean her neart from all earthly 
loves, and especially from all thought of Tristram. I see 
now I have acted foolishly and impulsively in asking him to 
come hither. Ah ! why am I not as wise as this good 
woman ? I would that my soul wore that invincible armour 
which defends hers against the stings of sin and sorrow, and 
that my face bore the seal of that great and holy peace, 
which rests upon hers. 

Poor Loveday glides from us softly, but she is calm and 
quiet, and gentle as a child. Oh, I trust m^ %fij(^TA^^OuiSL 
will reach Tristram in time, and lie ^NiiH uolt ^TSi^^£^£i&tss.Hfl| 
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disturb with his presence and his remorse this pooi*, dying, 
sorrowfal creature, who stretches out her arms longingly to- 
wards her eternal rest. 

Same day, five o'clock. Loveday sleeps as I write this. 
She has gone through an exciting scene. She has had an 
interview with the colonel, and bidden him farewell. He 
had heard how weak she was, how fast sinking into rest, and 
he sent a letter praying that he might be permitted to see 
her. 

I shall never forget his look as his eyes fell upon Loveday 's 
fiice. Perhaps he had not thought to see her so wan, and 
white, and woeful. At first he could not speak, but took her 
hand in silence, showing his pity and his sorrow in his tear- 
filled eyes and quivering lip. 

" How shall I thank you ? " said Loveday softly. " You 
have been a good, true friend. Without you I must have 
drifted into a sea of bitter sin and misery. Oh I you do not 
know all you have done for me I " 

She was not agitated— she is almost past emotion now — 
but her face glowed with gratitude, gaming a momentary 
brightness and look of life. 

The good colonel could not bear to hear her thanks. 

" Do not humble me with gratitude, my poor child," he 
said. 

But here his voice grew choked, and he was fain to stop. 
Then Loveday drew ms hand to her lips, and as she kissed 
it, his rugged face flushed, and his gaunt frame trembled 
with all the weakness of a child. 

" I would not have distressed you by coming, my dear," 
he said, "unless — " 

" I am glad you came," interrupted Loveday. " I wanted 
to tell you that I was never, never good enough to be your 
wife, but if I had not been the weak, foolish, wicked woman 
that I am, I would have loved you with all my heart." 

The coloned glanced at me. I saw that it was hard for 
him not to curse Tristram, but he held down his sorrow 
and his anger bravely. 

" I wanted to say, continued Loveday, in the same cahn 

voice, ^'th&t I am better and happier for a good man's love. 

iFhen I saw your care, yoxxi \.eufiL^rcL'&«a,^wttQompas8ion, 
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I felt that God, whose servant you are, must be infinitely 
greater in mercy and love, and I broke through my despair, 
and fell down at his feet for pardon. My greatest sin was 
in marrying Mr. Gloten ; when I did that, I was wrecked 
and drifting away into outer darkness. It was your hand 
gently drew me back, your love that taught me there was 
an infinite love, which, in its mercy, remembers we are but 
dust." 
She stopped, but we could not answer her for our tears. 
" I can but wonder," said the colonel at last in a tone of 
deep humility, " wherefore God hath chosen so unworthy a 
man as I, Loveday, to show you his mercy — a rough soloier 
like me, whose memory is filled with battles, and all the sin 
and blood of war. To think that He should have permitted 
me to comfort this poor child ! " And tears streamed down 
his lean and rugged cheeks — tears for which I shall honour 
him to my life's end. " Loveday," he continued, " I want 
you to have no fear in your heart respecting your child. 
While I live it shall be my care, and when I die it shall 
need nothing. Tell me, is there any one in whose hands you 
would choose me to place it ? " 

Then Loveday looked wistfully in Mrs. Trevela's face, 
and raising herself suddenly, she put the child in her out- 
stretched arms. 

" She will be safe now," she said, and her eyes grew full of 
joy. " I called her Mary, because they said that name meant 
'bitterness,' but in my heart I will change it to Naomi now." 
" Madam," said the colonel, turning to Mrs. Trevela, " I 
see you accept this trust, and thank you from my soul. 
Witfi yonr permission I wiU arrange with^Mr. Trevela aU the 
necessary charges for my adopted daughter." 

I will not deny that my pride and my heart both suffered 
on hearing this. It should have been Tristram's duty, or if 
not his, then mine. Loveday saw the shadow on my face, 
and beckoned to me. 

" Patience," she whispered, " I dared not ask you to do aught 
for the little one. It would disturb the peace of Guahnara ; 
it would fret your brother's wife. The good colonel and dear 
Mrs. Trevela will keep her from the sight of those whom * 
her innocent face would reproach or vex." 
^' You are wiser than I, Loveday," I answered," «CLi^^fe^^ 
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Trevela is more fitted for each a charge than a girl like 
me." 

" Loveday/* said Mrs. Trevela, " I have told yonr friend 
he must say farewell. Your hands are trembling, your 
cheeks are fevered ; you must rest now." 

She beckoned to me, and we both stole away from the room, 
but as I closed the door I saw the colonel kneel down by Love- 
day's chair, and lay his hand reverently upon her bowed head. 

The fiu*ewell was not a long one, but when he left her he 
was so pale and agitated that instinctively we withdrew from 
his sight not to trouble him, and he rode away without a 
a word. Since then Loveday sleeps. 

April dOth. She slept, but no human voice awoke her. 
Perhaps she heard the angels whisper, "Come away," and so, 
without a sigh, departed with them softly. 

The sun shines orightlv, the birds sing among the trees 
more joyously^ I think, than yesterday, and all round about 
within the air I feel the breath of smnmer, and the wings, 
and stir, and motion of throbbing, indistinguishable life. 
And in the midst of this we are m death ! She lies pale, 
and cold, deaf and dumb, and blind henceforth for ever to 
this teeming world. 

Dear Lord ! be merciful unto us sinners. Be not angry 
with a withered leaf which lives its little life, and drops 
upon the ground and dies ! 

Ah ! wherefore do we cry for mercy and yet deal hardly 
one with the other ? By passion, by selfishness, by countless 
sins wringing the hearts of the dying — ^for we all die — ^and 
repenting omy when the voice is mute, that would have 
comforted us with a word of pardon. 

I change the form of my prayer, and kneeling humbly, I 
write this : — ^' Father t for^ve us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass agamst us." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

May 1st. Last nieht as I lay awake weeping for poor 
Loveday, I was startled by a pebble striking my window. I 
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thought at first the sound was only my fency, bnt when it came 
^ain and again I rose^ and, opening the lattice, I looked ont. 
Then, stanmng in the road, with one arm ronnd the neck of 
Ms horse, I saw my brother Tristram. He beckoned to me 
without a word, and hurriedly putting on my clothes, I ran 
down softly and let him in. 

He was haggard and greatly changed, and so wearied with 
hard riding that he staggered as he entered, and leaned 
trembling against the waU. 

" You are very tired, Tristram," I said, holding his hand. 
'^ dome in here and rest, and I will fetch ^ou something to eat 
and drink. No, not in there I " I cned hurriedly, for he 
had put his hand on the door of the room where Loveday 
lay. " Come this way." 

And I led him to tne little parlour and made him sit on 
the S0&. I knew the question trembling on his tongue, but 
I would not say a word till I had fetdied him wine and 
bread and meat. I saw thankfully, after he had eaten and 
drunk, his &oe was less wild, and his hands ceased to 
tremble. 

" I did not get your letter the day it came Patience," he 
said huskily, " but I started the moment it reached me. I 
have been riding day and night for three days ; there was 
no place vacant in the coach." 

" I am sorry I wrote to you," I said sofUy, laying my 
hand upon his arm. 

" Nay, Patience, there is no need for sorrow," he answered, 
looking down. ** I was sorelv surprised at thy news. The 
poor wench was mad not to tell me, but I will do all for her 
now that I can." 

" Loveday will never ask aught of thee, Tristram," I said; 
''no, not even a word of kin^iess. Did not my letter tell 
thee she was dying ?" 

" Yes," he returned uneasfly, " but surely she is not so bad 
as that ? We will get her well again. Patience. See here, 
I mean to be Mnd to the poor child ; I do truly. And she 
will cheer up when she sees my &ce. Is she awake ? Shdll 
I see her now, or wait till morning ? " 

*' She is asleep," I answered. 

My lips quivered as I q>oke, his blindness moved me so 
strangely. 
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^ Bnfc she is better? " he said^ looking for the first time 
in my face. 

" Better ! " I cried. " 0, Tristram, she is well for ever- 
more ! She is gone where there are no more tears and no 
more pain." 

Growing white as ashes, he clntched me by the wrist. 

"Patience," he said, "you camiot mean that she is — 
dead?" 

He gasped for breath, and conld scarcely speak the word 
that shook npon his lips. 

" She is gone 1 " I answered. "She slept away. It was 
the evening before yesterday, about six o'clock." 

He covered his face with both hands. 

« Dead I " he repeated softly. " Dead t My poor Loveday 
—dead ! " 

Then he burst suddenly into weeping, and I stole away 
and left him. 

No one in the house was waking but myself. I had 
fetched food so quietly from the kitchen that Dame Bridget, 
who slept above, had not heard me. I was glad of this. I 
wanted Tristram to go away as he had come, unseen. How 
could he and the good colonel meet without high words ? 
It would be bitter and terrible for these two men to see 
each other's faces. I felt, too, it would scarce be right to 
pain Mrs. Trevela by his presence. She was very hard against 
him. All those who had seen Loveday die must be hard 
against him for a time. Feeling this, I knew it would be 
better for him if he went away without meeting the rebuk- 
ing, unforgiving faces, that would be tum^ upon him 
anmly. 

When I came to him again, he was standing by the 
window looking out upon the moonUt garden, and the little 
gate where his horse stood tied. He smiled wistfully when 
he saw me. 

" Tristram," I whispered, linking my arm in his, " you 
must go away again at once. You owe this to all those who 
have been kind to poor Loveday." 

Then I told him how good the colonel had been, and how 
kind and gentle Mrs. Trevela was, and how the child was 
put into her arms by its dying mother. 

He listened gloomily, but by the clenching of his hands 
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and the quiver on his lips^ I knew grief and remorse were 
busy at his heart. 

" Is money wanted ? *' he said suddenly. " These Trevelas 
must be paid if thejr take poor Loveday's child." 

I trembled at this, for 1 was resolved not to tell him the 
colonel paid all charges, and took the forlorn and nameless 
in&nt for his own. In Tristram's present mood he would not 
have borne this news. 

"There is no money needed," I answered, ''for the 
present. I have enough in hand. We can speak of this 
another time ; when you come home to Gualmara will do." 

''I am glad of that," he said. "Patience, you would 
scarce believe how money goes in London." 

He spoke moodOy, and taking out his purse he showed me 
there were but six guineas in it. 

" These will not take me back to town," he said, " so I 
must ride on to Truro, and see the steward and get some 



more." 



" No, no," I returned, " I will lend you this." 

And I emptied my purse into his hand. 

" I came away so hurriedly," he said, " I had not time to 

i)rovide myself with money. And truly. Patience, Letty is a 
ady whose cavalier must ever have his hand within his 
purse." He sighed, and a deep shadow fell over his face. 
" She does not know I am come hither," he continued. " I 
rode away from Mallivery Place, and said I had business in 
London. Do you know mj wedding-day is on the fourth ? 
I shall scarce get back m time, I thmk." 

He laughed a hollow, bitter laugh, and I had not the 
heart to answer him a word. 

" Well, I must ride fest for honour, if not for love. Oh, 
I shall be in time," he said, with a scornful curl on his lip. 
" They'll have a fright, though, in thinking I have played 
the truant." 

" WiU not Letty miss you ? " I asked. 

** No, she is not the wolAan — ^but there, I have made my 
choice. And, Patience, I am a gentleman ; no matter what 
I know now, I keep my word with a lady." 

" But not with a poor girl like Loveday." 

I could have bitten my lip for sorrow when I had spoken 
thiS| but it slipped out, and I could not call \t> \»i^^ 
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** So she has told yon of my promise ? '" he said gloomily. 
" It would have been better for me if I had kept it. Oh, 
Patience^ why was that poor girl so weak ? I loved her. 
She might have held me ; a little comragey a little &ith, and 
I should have come back to my first love, which, Heaven 
knows, badly as it has finished, was a pnrer and better feel- 
ing than ever I shall have again. Let me see her. Patience, 
and then I'll ride away like an evil shadow, as I've come." 

I led him to the door, but here he paus^ with his hand 
upon the lock, and on his face a shadow of remorse and 
fear. 

" Why did she not tell me the truth, Patience ? I am not 
a cruel coward. I would not have abandoned her to die 
Uke this. But when I saw her listening to Gloten — ^willing 
to marry that human sponge— could I think she cared for 
me ? Now could I ? Much less, then, could I divine — ** 

" Oh, hush I " I whispered. " Say no more, Tristram. 
Ton were blinded. You had no ears, no eyes, except for 
Letty/' 

I opened the door softly as I spoke, and led him up to 
her bedside, and gently took the handkerchief from off her 
&ce. 

I know not what thoughts crowded about his heart at this 
sad si^ht, but he excused himself no more. In silence he 
looked upon her, in silence his tears fell, in silence he 
stooped and kissed her brow. Not until then did he speak 
to me. 

"No eyes except for Letty?" he said. "Look at her. 
Patience ; she is more beautifol dead than Letty is living. 
And as she lies there, a poor pale corpse, she is more dear to 
me than a thousand such as Letty could ever be. my 
love I my poor dear forsaken love I your pale face will haunt 
me like a curse all my life long. Patience, I swear to yon if 
this poor dear had not so rashly married that vile man, I 
should have come to her three months ago and asked her to be 
my wife. My dear sister — " and here he clasped me in his arms 
and feu upon my neck — " never tell it to living soul, but I 
am a broken-hearted man. It would be well for me if I 
could lie down bv her side and die. But I must never look 
for such a peaceml end as hers. I must live on and bear my 
fato. I am a wreck, Patience— only a wreck. And when I 
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awoke from this — this bad dream that I hare had, and knew 
my poor Loveday was married, and I could never come back 
to her, I saw then I could only drift on and on till — till the 
wreck breaks up. Come away dear, I can bear no more. 
And, Patience, put a flower on her breast for me, and say a 
prayer for me when you lay her in the earth." 

I led him away to the door, but here he rushed back, and 
uncovered Loveday's face again. Then he cast his arms 
about her, and wept bitterly. DayUght came in upon him 
thus, and the sunshine touching the pillow streaked her 
pret^ hair with gold. 

" Give me one of these," he said, lifting a curl from her 
cheek, "and I will go." 

I cut the tress, and with trembling fingers tied it, and put 
it in his Watch-case. Then with slow steps he came away, 
and as I shut the door he stooped and kissed me, leaving 
tears upon my cheek. 

" If I could have said a word of comfort to her before she 
died my heart would be less heavy," he said. " But I am 

i^lad you wrote. Patience — I am glad I came. I shall always 
ove you better because you have been true to her. God 
bless you, dear. It is time indeed I went." 

We stole forth softly into the garden, and we both 
shivered as the morning sun touched us. 

" Gather a flower for her yourself," I said. 

He plucked a little pale primrose, and put it in my hand. 

It is like her I thought — a poor, frail, fragile thing, whom 
a storm would crush. Ah I why do earth's direst sorrows 
ever fall upon the head of the weak and gentle ? 

"When is it to be ? " asked Tristram, glancing at the 
flower. 

" To-morrow," I said, " at ten o'clock." 

" Then I will stop upon the road an hour. Patience, and 
if there be a church or churchyard near, I will go thither 
and wait till — till it is finished." 

Here he laid his hand upon the saddle. 

*' My horse, poor beast, is as weary as his master. I will 
leave him at Penrhyn and take another. I shall be a sorry 
bridegroom, Patience ; but what matters so I am in 
time?" 

His foot was in the stirrup now. 
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'* Keep this wild ride of mine a secret if yon can. Patience 
— above all, from Letty. (Jood-bye, love, and God bless you I 
A sister is a true friend, I think." 

He was going, and I had not even asked for Alan Fnlke 1 
Now I held Tristram's hand tightly, and said I hoped that he 
was well. 

" I think so. He is at Hounslow. He will not come to 
Letty's wedding, I hear." 

With this he wrung my hand and rode away. I watched 
him go up the sohtary road, with the morning mist floating 
white about him ; then I sat down on the Uttle step by the 
garden gate and cried. The clock struck five as I came in. 

Gualmara, May 8rd. I returned home last evening. We 
laid poor Loveday in the ground yesterday. Colonel 
Buggms, Mr. and Mrs. Trevola, old Bridget, and I were the 
mourners. 

I do not think Tristram's sorrowful ride is known to any 
one. Thev would not recognise him at Penrhyn, where he 
took afresh horse, and I have ascertained that our whispered 
talk did not awake Dame Bridget When she arose at six 
she was surprised to see me up, and asked me if I had slept 
ill. Sorrow, she said, had made her sleep sound. 

I put the primrose on Loveday's bosom, and I left around 
her neck the little locket, with Tristram's promise in it. I 
am foolish enough to think that in some friture world it may 
yet be fulfilled — ^not in any earthly marriage, but in a deeper, 
truer union than our unspiritual hearts can dream of here. 
After the funeral yesterday, I wrote to Tristram and told 
him all that had passed. My letter will not reach him till 
after his wedding — that is, if he gets back in time to marry 
on the fourth. I hope Letty will not see it. His hag^rd 
face haunts me. What has she done to change his heart so 
bitterly ? And he marries for honour, he says, not for love I 
Ah 1 why did he not take poor Loveday for honour's sake ? 
To my poor judgment, setting rank and birth aside, she was 
worthier than the woman to whom he now ftilfils his word. 
Knowing she would be his wife, I would not tell him of her 
share in Loveday's dreadful marriage. It would gall him 
to hear, that all he thinks concealed, lies secretly in Letty's 
deceitful heart. And how would he look upon her if be 
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knew she stole to that poor weak girl's pillow in the dead of 
night, to whisper her terrible secret in her ear, and threaten 
and frighten her to obedience ? It was^ a cunning plan to 
marry the shrinking, stricken, foolish child to Mr. GHoten, 
and so put a barrier between her and Tristram, that he 
might never come back to her again. 

I am so sad thinking of all these things that I have not 
the heart for to order rejoicings here for to-morrow, as I 
should. I am perplexed, too, by Tristram's need of money. 
I do not forget what Alan Fulke told me of his cousin. Can 
my brother have learned of her to gamble, or has he paid 
gambling debts of hers. 

May 4th. The wedding day ! And an angry letter comes 
from Sir John Mallivery, asking where my brother is ; so he 
cannot have got back in time. I have put off the feasting 
and the bonfire. Oh I if this wedding might never, never be ! 

I rode to Lamorran to-day. The housekeeper is very 
neat and tidy. I found all things in order, but how sad an 
aspect they wore for me is past telling. The gardener and 
the two women servants I retain there came around me, and 
asked if there was no news yet of the young master. I could 
only shake my head in answer. 

Shall I ever live to see this strange sad mystery cleared up ? 

May 6th. Yesterday morning Mr. and Mrs. Trevela and 
Colonel Buggins came to see me. The former had their 
child with them — a noble boy six years old. He told me he 
had a little sister now, and her name was Mary, and he 
meant to love her very much. Mr. Buggins, listening, 
smiled. But he is sadly changed, and looks ten years older 
than he did before Loveday died. He has ordered a plain 
stone to her memory, ^vith simply this on it : — " Loveday 
Trezona, aged 20 years. * Look upon mine affliction and 
my pain, and forgive all my sins.' " These words the poor 
girl chose herseft When we moved her we found them 
beneath her pillow, copied out on a blank leaf from her 
Bible. "For my tombstone," she had written in a trembling 
hand upon the paper. When I gave it to the colonel he wept 
over it, and even to-day in talking of it our eyes grew wet. 
I asked him for his little daughter, thinkixi^ Iq ^Ts&st\»\assi^ - 
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" My dear," he said to me, " I love her so mnch already 
that I cannot bear to miss her pretty &ce for a single day. 
Mrs. Trevcla, yon mnst tir to make room for an old 
bachelor in yonr home, for I nnd I cannot be separated from 
my child." 

Then, taking me aside, Mrs. Trevela told me this was 
well-nigh decided on. And the colonel was now negotiatinff 
the purchase of a living in Devonshire, whither they wouw 
all remove. 

" We shall be far away then," she said, " jBrom all slander, 
nnd from all talk concerning the little Mair. She will be 
brought up as the colonel's daughter, and the pain of her 
mother's sorrow will never touch her heart." 

With tears in her eyes, Mrs. Trevela spoke to me of the 
coloneFs generous goodness to her and her husband. *' He 
pretends tnat if we give him a home he shall be amply repaid 
the purchase of the living," she continued. " And truly, if 
love and happiness can pay him, we will try to give nim 
both." 

It pleased me to think the good kind man would have a 
loving home at last, and I believe he spends his money 
well in giving comfort to these good people and himself 

They went away without once naming Tristram. I know 
they meant this kindly to me, but I wish they would not 

i'udge him so hardly. I longed to hear a pitiful word in 
lis behalf. If they had seen him as I saw nim the other 
night they would be sorry. And ah ! if they knew Letty, 
would they not forgive him then ? 

May 7th. A merry letter this morning from AJan Fulke. 
He jests on the bridegroom's disappearance, but says he 
doubts not he wiU return before the cake is mouldy. He is 
glad I am home again, he says. And he wonders whether I 
shall be sorry to hear there is a rumour in the regiment, that 
it will soon have orders to embark for the colonies. And if 
this be true, will a certain lady give her hand to her lover 
before he crosses the sea to be shot at by rebels ? He reminds 
me my father only spoke of a delay of six months, and these 
are gone by. 

Well, he must wait longer yet. I am too sad to think 
of weddings. I cannot ^ieve these troubles in Amerioi^ 
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will continne. If his regiment goes — ^bnt there, I will not 
think of it. 

May 9th. To-day this letter came from Tristram : — 

" Deae Sistee Patience, — ^At Salisbury I fell from mv 
horse from sheer weariness, and was carried to my bed, 
where I lay a day and night. Then I hired a chaise, and, 
shut up in that wretched box, I thought and thought till I 
grew half mad. And at Basingstoke, stopping to change 
horses, who should I see in the inn-yard but that drunken 
villain Gloten ? I lost my senses at the sight of him, and I 
cudgelled him till he roared for mercy. Tne people told me 
he was unfrocked now, and none knew how he Uved, only he 
was suspected of being leagued with the highwaymen, who 
infest the London road. Nobody helped him or pitied him, 
BO I thrashed him till I was aidiamed, then I flung him a 
couple of guineas and drove away. 

" Of course I was not in time for the 4th, and at my 
London lodgings I found some rare letters from Mallivery 
Place. However, all is smooth now as thin ice. The 
wedding wiU be on the 10th. Do all you can for our people. 
Throw the house open, and let there be rejoicings at Gual- 
mara, though there may be none elsewhere. I hope to be 
at home by the 20th. Letty and I shall come down by easy 
stages. Money is too short for rambling this summer, so I 
have persuaded her to spend it at Gualmara. 

" On the 2nd I halted on the road an hour. It was at a 
little village in Devon I stopped. I know not its name — a 
lovely spot, with a tiny church ivy-covered, and a churchyard 
fragrant with flowers. I got the key of the church from the 
old sexton, and went in there and stayed till the clock struck 
eleven. It was an hour I shall remember all my life long. 

*' Dear Sis., I am haggard as a spectre, but Letty takes 
no heed of my looks. And it seems to me I care little myself 
what happens. I have taken the wrong road in life some- 
how, and fear it will lead me to — the devil. So no more at 
present from 

" Your loving brother, 

" Tbisteam.'' 

This reckless letter has filled my mind mtk ^^^^is^ l^^t^^ 
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bodingB for the fatnre. Bat I have obeyed Tristralii's 
orders, and to-morrow bonfires will blaze upon the hiUs^ and 
in the ball a great dinner will be given to all comers. I have 
sent to Tmro for fifty bright silk kerchiefe, and I shall give 
these to the women and maidens in Letty's name. To the 
men, old Davis the steward, advises me to give money. 

Mav 11th. Last night all the miners who worked at 
Hacl iKuth came ap the glen, singing in chomis some verses 
one of them had written in honour of the bride and bride- 
groom. The effect was most beaatifiil, most solemn and 
strange. As the procession wound up the dell, it made the 

S pettiest picture I ever saw ; the trees and flowers all around 
ropning silvery light from every leaf, and for a background 
the shining sea, moonlit and starlit, yet with a faint gS'nmier 
on the waters of purplish light left by the vanished sun. 
The miners stood beneath my window and sang these verses, 
which arc quaint and simple as the poor men thenoselves : — 

" Ood bless the noble sqaire 
And hit bride of high degree t 
Crowned with riches, love, and honour. 
How happy they must be ! 
" And when they do oome home, 
All in a gold ooaoh and four, 
They'll find a hearty welcome 
AwaitinfT them at the door. 
'* Then long in health and happiness 
May they live to be our pnde I 
And Uod's peace be with them both, 
The glad bridegroom and the bride." 

The poor miners who had composed these verses read 
them out with great exultation, and I felt their kindness too 
much to laugh at them. 

" A very good song, purely well sung," said Eoby. "And 
hcro*s beer and caake for 'ee aal." 

So they drank the bride and bridegroom's health, then 
mine, and lastly one of the miners, stepping out of the 
crowd, looked up at my window, and raised his hat. 

" Miss Patience," he said in a low, clear voice, " we be 
goin' to drink to the memory of him that's gone, as good an' 
worthv a ^ntleman as ever was blessed by tha poor. Soaa 
(friends); here's to th' ould squire, and may we a'al follow 
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en hes steps ! and then, I reckon, we shaien't go fur out of 
thic straaight roaad whech leads to heaven." 

They drank this in solemn silence, and, opening the 
window, I held out my hands to them, and thanked them 
with tears. 

So ended the wedding-day. And Heaven CTant the 
prayers of these simple hearts may be fulfilled, and my dear 
brother may have all the happiness they wish, and none of 
the sorrow my foreboding spirit shadows forth ! 

I grow superstitious. Last night late, when all the kind 
folks were gone, and the bonfires were dying down upon the 
hills, I strolled in the garden with Deborah, where the quiet 
soothed me. But I fancied when we drew near the pear- 
tree that strange shadow wore a look of maUgnant triumph 
which made me shudder. Then I spoke -of it to Deborah, 
and this led to her talking of dreams and portents, and she 
asked me if my father and I had not heard a sound in the 
corridor like a footstep just three months before he died. 

" We heard it," I answered, " but not three months before 
he was slain. I know by my journal. It was on the 80th 
August the footfall came." 

" No matter. Miss Patience ; it was in the third month 
he was killed ; it was in November. And the next time the 
omen comes, death will follow in the third day. This foot- 
fall is the token of death that belongs to Guahnara. There 
isn't an ancient family in the country that hasn't its token, 
and this is ours — the passing of bare feet in the gallery 
beyond Madam Ruth's door. And the time never varies — 
first three months, then three weeks, then three days." 

"How can you believe such sad folly, Deborah?" I 
asked. 

" Master believed it," she answered. " Why else did he 
tell Mr. Davis of it, and make his will at once ? It was 
Mr. Davis told me." 

I was struck by this, as I know my father's will is dated 
the 10th of September. But I believe it possible that, with- 
out superstition, the soul may have some unspoken warnings 
of the change awaiting it. However, I would not speak of 
this to Deborah. I l^gan to talk of Loveday. The dear 
old creature vexes me so, because she will not sympathise 
with me respecting that poor girl. 
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" There mnst be no talk of her when the eepnre and hk 
bride come home/' she said. " I kept the poor witless thing 
away from all the servants for months afore she left ns, so 
they know nothing, and never will now." 

'^And at Flashing/' I said, ''all except Mr. and Mn. 
Trevela thought her a yonng wife, whose husband was at 
sea. Only we conld not pnt Uiat sot's name npon her tomb- 
stone. Sne is called Trezona there." 

''Flashing is sixteen miles away," returned DeboraL 
" Onr people are not likely to go so far. I have told them 
Lovcday is dead, and they heara me sa^ months ae;o die was 
gone ap the country with a lady the Kind colonel had pat 
her with. Ah ! folks were always too kind to that silly maid 
— that's what rained her. I'm thankful no one gaesses 
round here that she made a fool of the young squire." 

•* Tristram was cruel to her — ^most cruel " I cried angrily. 

"I don't wish to speak against the dead/' returned 
Deborah, " but I will say she was as foolish a young thing 
as ever set her cap at a gentleman, and thought e£e was 
going to be made a lady of. She forgot her father was only 
a purser on a bill, and her mother was your mamma's nuda. 
Soo married, and her husband soon after went off in a con- 
sumption ; then my dear mistress took her back again, and 
her child with her. Little Loveday was only two years old, 
and I must say as pretty as a flower. Her mother was a 
poor, pining thing, always creening.* She went up for a 
change to Launceston, and there she died. Well, they were 
very poor, and Purser Trezona hadn't any havage t to epeak 
of, except a cousin or two, so his honour and madam kept 
the child and brought her up. They reared her to pridy,} 
Mifis Patience ; she was too much 'long with you and Mr. 
Tristram, and she lost her head, that's about the whole 
of it." 

" And because she was his playmate, and her chQdish eyes 
had never seen or admired but him, should he have broken 
her heart and killed her ? Oh, Debor^, how can you taUc 
like this ? " 

" Because I am an old woman. Miss Patience, and know 
the world. She was betwattled§ to think the young squire 

* Complaining from illness, 
t Family. % Proud. § Idiotic. 
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would marry her. And a fine treacherons return that would 
be to his honour for taking her to his own home, instead of 
sending her to the workhouse as some would have done." 

This hard way of thinking made me shiver. And I still keep 
to my own opinion, that Tristram would have done wiser to 
have married this poor foolish drl, rather than the high- 
bom wicked lady whom he has t&en to his bosom. 

Servants are always high Tories. Deborah cannot for^ve 

E^r Loveday her ambition or her love. She does not beheve 
tty to be a good woman, but she is a " lady bom," and 
that satisfies her, and covers, I suppose, a multitude of sins. 

May 16th. Another letter to-day from Alan Fulke — the 
strangest I ever read. There is but one word in it, but that 
a strong one. Here it is : — 

" Damnation." 

Is he mad to send such a letter to me ? What can it 
mean? 

May 19th. — So the letter was for Letty, not for me ! I 
had a few hurried lines from her this morning inclosing a 
note from Alan for me, directed to her by mist&e. 

" So I suppose he addressed mine to you," she says. *'If 
so, keep it, my dear, till I come, and don't give it to me 
before Tristram unless it is civil and proper. I see he is 
going to make such a jealous monster of a husband, that I 
begin to get afraid of him. We are bringing a vast lot of 
bottled-up spleen with us to Guaknara, I wam you. 
Look out for us on Saturday, when we shall tumble in upon 
you — ^maids and lapdogs, new feshions and new coach, one 
side of which Miss PhiBippa fills up completely. Adieu, my 
dear unsophisticated little savage. Take care of the letter, 
and if it be sweet (not likelv that, for Humphrey and I have 
been quarrelling horribly of late), still don't be jealous. I'll 
explain it when we meet." 

How I hate secrets and mysteries ! If Letty surrounds 
me with these when she comes, I shall quarrel with her. As 
for the letter, I have not got it. I sent it back at once to 
Mr. Fulke. If he chooses to correspond with his cousin it 
shall not be through me. His note to me is ftdl of causeless 
anger. I have done nought to offend him. 
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I forgot to say the cake and wedding favonrs have arriyeclf 
with a very genteel letter from Lady Malliyeiy. 

May 2Srd. Oh^ what a foBS I What a noise I What a 
clatter I They all arrived this afternoon at four o'clock ; 
Letty in a sacqne of pale bine silk, with a little hat upon her 
head, Miss Philippa gorgeous in a flowered satin. These 
two only were in the coach ; my brother was on horseback, 
and behind, in a post-chaise, came Nora, with two hideous 
pug dogs and a screaming macaw. She was dressed like a 
fine madam, and the wench answered me very partly when I 
spoke to her. Letty kissed me graciously, but Miss Philippa 
hugged me in her capacious arms. 

" My dear love I she cried, " we positively have had 
nothing to eat for six hours. Mr. Gaerhydon made us drive 
on like a flying coach. The king's mail don't ^ faster than 
we've come. I m breathless and starving, my dear." 

Here Letty beckoned me aside. 

^^Let me have cousin Humphrey's letter," she said 
eagerly. 

" I can't," I answered : " I have sent it back to him." 

She turned pale, and bit her lip. I see she is still afraid. 
as she always was. 

*' Did you read it ? " she said. 

" Yes. I could hardlv help doing that." 

"You could have helped it if you had liked," she 
answered, shrugging her shoulders. " When you saw it was 
not for you, you could have put it down. What was in it ?*' 

" An oath," I replied, " and not a word more. It had 
neither beginning nor ending." 

At this she burst into a loud laugh. 

" I told you we had been quarrelling," she said. ** He 
wanted me to wait in London till he saOed for New York ; 
but I wrote to him that I was off to Cornwall ; then he sends 
me that reply. Vastlv poUte of him, wasn't it ? " 

She turned awa^, then came back a step. 

''Don't tell Tristram of his rudeness, unless you want a 
duel. You cannot think with what fury Tristram resents 
the least sUght to me." 

She ran up the stairs, beckoning to Nora to follow^ while 
I stood in the haU chafed and bewildered. Here Tnstram 
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found me, and caught me in his arms. Strangely enough, 
his talk too was of letters. 

" I did not get that dreadful history you wrote me on the 
2nd till my wedding morning," he said. "Just think with 
what feelings I went to church I I would as lief have been 
hauled as married. Do they know anything of poor Love- 
day here at Gualmara, Patience ? " 

"No one but Deborah knows the truth." I answered, 
'* and you may be sure she will keep it secret. The Trevelaa 
are gone into Devonshire, taking the little one with them. 
Colonel Buggins, too, has left Falmouth ; so there is not a 
soul near us now to whom the facts are known. That wretch 
Gloten, I suppose will hold his tongue." 

" If he speaks a word in this county he'll go headlong 
down the deepest shaft in it," said Tristram. 

Here Miss rhilippa opened the dining-room door. 

" My dear creature, I am fainting with famine ; and here 
is dinner on the table." 

At dinner all the talk was of the reception the people had 
given the bride and bridegroom. Tristram's tenants had 
met him two miles from Gualmara, and escorted him and 
Letty up to the gates, with cheers and every hearty demon- 
stration of welcome. Some of the neighbouring gentlemen, 
too, had met them and shaken hands. 

In the evening, as we were all strolling in the garden. Dr. 
Scaboria rode up the avenue, and Miss Philippa, in her 
delight, nearly dragged him off his horse. He brought a 
copy of the Sherlmne Mercury with him, and Tristram 
^ seized it, saying he had not seen a newspaper since he had 
left London. He read out to us a sad account of the 
troubles in America, and I began to wonder where Vincent 
was, and whether Alan's regiment would really go. 

May 28th. Alan writes very penitently respecting his 
angry letter to me, and that strange one to Letty. He was 
m^, he says, on that day, having just heard for certain that 
his regiment would be sent to Portsmouth early in June, to 
embark for America. And he thought it hard Tristram 
should marry, while he was sent away, perhaps to make a 
mark for rebel bullets. ^ 

" If you loved me," he writes, "you^oxi\<iTi<^\.\va:s^\^'s:QsdH 
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to be my wife before I go. So now^ Patience, I think I shall 
see yonr face no more, for if I die not in the marshes or 
forests of America, you will scarce keep me in yonr memory 
during uncertain years of absence. I know fall well how 
small a hold I have upon your heart. I dare deceive myself 
no more. Why, Patience, if I asked you for so slight a proof 
of love as to ride ten miles to see me, you would not give it. 
Yet I, on my part, have striven hard to journey down to 
Cornwall to say farewell. But they will not grant me leave 
even for a day. I fear I swore somewhat when the colond 
sent me a hard '^No." Must I indeed embark on th& 
hazardous voyage, and not see your face before I go ? Ah I 
Patience, how cnanged it will be to me when we meet again 1 
I shall see then averted looks and cold eyes, for joxxr fidnt 
love will die out when I am gone, and whether I five or die, 
you will equally forget 

" Your servant, 

"Alan Pulkb. 

"Write to me at Portsmouth: we have just received 
orders to march on the 1st." 

I have read this letter manv times. The reproach in it is 
just. I have been very hara to him— ever ready to find 
fault, seldom willing to excuse, and always hating myself for 
loving him even a little. And now he goes to a strange 
country, disturbed and unsettled, where men's minds are 
ripening for a cruel war. If the colonists should indeed 
rebel, as many think they will, it may be years before his 
return to England. Or he may be slain in battle, or die by 
one of those countless murderers— cold, sicknesd, famine — 
which lurk in war's train, and bring no glory in the death 
thev give. 

I wish I could but touch his hand before he sails away, 
perhaps to die. 

May 29th. I am going to Portsmouth. Miss Philippa 
has been so good, so kind I She will ^o with me she says. 
The postchaise is still here which was hired at Plymouth for 
Nora, so we take that, and depart at once. It was lucky the 
jpo&tlooj, overcome by the wedding fe»tm\.\^ dtioss^ ^a ^t«^ 
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so long ^' to rest his horses/' he said. He will drive ns the 
first stage. I have promised Tristram we will not travel bv 
night for fear of higliwaymen. 

Poor Tristram ! Yesterday he rode away on horseback, 
and on his return late, I saw by his face he had been to 
Flushing, and visited Loveday's grave. Then I told 
him about the stone, and how she cnose the verse herself 
for it. 

"*Tis a motley world. Patience," was all he said. "She, 
you see, lies dead, and we are feasting and making merry 
over a mad marriage." 

Letty is very angry at my " wild prank," as she calls it, 
and she prophesies I shall reach Portismouth too late and find 
the ship gone. Moreover, she says her cousin will not thank 
me for coming. But I know better. He will not say now, 
that I do not love him well enough to ride even ten inilesfor 
his sake. 

Miss Philippa calls me. The chaise is ready. I close my 
desk like one in a dream. 

Liskeard, May 80th. We reached this place last night. 
Oh, what roads we jolted over ! But the country was lovely, 
and it was very pretty everywhere to meet the men, women, 
and children coming into the towns and villages bringing 
oak-boughs with them. In some places every house was oak- 
covered, and the streets looked like green vistas in a wood. 
King Charles's day is a great day with us Cornish. 

I still feel as though I were dreaming. I can scarce 
believe yet I am so boldly taking this journey to see .Alan 
Fulke. 



CHAPTER XX. 

BiiAiinDFOBD, June 8rd. This is but a smaU place, never- 
theless I must wait here for a day. Miss Philippa being worn 
out with fatigue and fright. Last night, near upon eleven 
o'clock, three horsemen sprang out from the hedge upon us ; 
one seized the horses, and sto^ guard, with a loadea pist oij^ 
over the postboy, the other two opeu^ \i^<^ ^jc^s^s^ ^oi^^^ vajfjjjl 
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demanded onr money. I had taken the precantion, before I 
left homo, of secreting mine in an inner pocket, only carry- 
ing in my pnrse Bome silver and a guinea or two. I handed 
them this, saying — 

"We are not rich. Pray, gentlemen, do not hnrt the 
postboy." 

The robbers had black masks on their faces, and pistols in 
their hands. Miss Philippa, at sight of these, fell on her 
knees, and screamed for mercy, upon which the yillain who 
had seized her swore horribly. 

" Don't squeal like a prize pig at a fair," he said, *' unless 
you want a bullet through your head to silence you. Out 
with your money, Old Featherbed ! " 

"My dear, good, kind gentleman," cried poor Miss 
Philippa, " 1 haven't any money. I'm only a poor down- 
trodden worm. I have Uved all my life long in other people's 
houses, and eaten other people's victuals " 

" And got beastly fat on 'em," said the ruflSan, with a roar 
of laughter. 

" And I never, never had a loaf of bread or a shilling of 
mjrown," screamed Miss Philippa, who, in her wildest terror, 
still wished to save her money. 

" It's my belief you are fall of money," said the rascal, 
" and I shall rip you open to see." 

Here he drew his hanger, and made a lunge at her, upon 
which she flung herself with such force on me, and clung 
to me so tightly, that I was nearly suflfocated. The robber 
standing on my side, who had a very genteel air about him, 
began to laugh. 

" Let the lady alone, Hempsecd," he said, in a peremptory 
voice. " Madam, we mean you no harm, only we are gentle- 
men of the road, you perceive, and we must live. We want 
your cash, and not your lives." 

Re-assured by his voice. Miss Philippa sat up trembling, 
and fambling for her purse. It was a faded leatner one, and 
had only a battered guinea in it, and a big thimble. 

The robber looked at these articles with much contempt, 
and then poised my purse in his hand. 

"Madam, I appeal to you," he said, "whether two such 
ladies as yourselves could be travelling so slenderly provided. 
I fear you must find me a little more cash, and band me 
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your watches as weD, otherwise my friend on the other side 
will decidedly make himself unpleasant." 

Although I thought it useless to resist^ I still tried a short 
expostulation. 

"I perceive," I said, looking at him steadily, "that 

?ou are a gentleman, therefore I confess to you frankly that 
have more money, and I ask your permission to keep it, 
because I am on a journey to J a dTr friend, whom I W 
never see again. And if I am delayed on the road for want 
of resources, I certain^ shall never see him, because his ship 
will have sailed from Portsmouth before I can reach it." 

" Madam, you have conquered," returned the highwayman, 
putting his hand to his hat to raise it, and then refraining 
because of his mask. " Keep your money." 

" Well, if you let the young one go on to meet her sweet- 
heart," exclaimed the fellow called Hempseed, " I suppose, 
captain, you'll make the old 'un pay up ? " 

" Being only my companion, sir, she really has no money," 
I observed. Here are my watch and chain. They were my 
mother's, and if you will allow me, I will redeem them on my 
return home by any sum you name." 

I could not help the tears which sprang to my eyes, as 
this gentleman of the road took my mother's watch in his 
hand. 

" I am willing to oblige you, madam," he answered ; " but 
you will understand it will be at a great hazard to myself. 
Will you promise me safety in doing it ? " 

I gave him my honour of this, and he then wrote down an 
address on a scrap of paper. 

" Bring or send thirty guineas to this place, and I pledge 
you my word, madam, that yQur watch shall be restored to 
you intact. Ladies, your very humble servant." 

He bowed, and shut the chaise-door. But the other fellow 
was not so easily satisfied. 

" This is a poor night's work," he cried, angrily, " and I'U 
be hanged if I don't at least have some ftin out of it. Now, 
porpoise, roll down the steps if you can, and let us have a 
dance together." 

He jerked Miss Philippa from the chaise with a strong 
hand, and tumbled her into the road in a very crumpled state, 
but too frightened to utter even a word. 
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*^ Now, captain, whistle a saraband or a minuet, and let's 
have a genteel one. Corse it ! one must have a genteel tnne 
when one dances with quality. Will your ladjBhip have the 
goodness to begin ? " 

He presented his hand to poor Miss Philippa, who took it 
with a most rueful air, and while the man who had been 
standing over the postilion held his sides with laughter, she 
waddled through a minuet in so comical a manner, puflSng 
and blowing so ludicrously, that at last I could hold out no 
longer, but laughed loudly too. Hempseed added to the 
absurdity of the scene by dancing with every kind of 
grotesoue movement possible, while the slim genteel young 
man whom he addressed as captain, after some attempt to 
keep his gravity, gave up, and joined in the merriment. I 
vow my fright was quite gone, when suddenly two other 
horsemen appeared on the hill above us, and I trembl^ 
lest this addition to their force should draw on us forUier 
violence. 

" Madam, pull your hood close," said the captain to me 
hurriedly, " and I promise you shall go by safely. Yours is 
not a face men such as these should look on. Hide it, I 
entreat you.*' 

In another instant Miss Philippa was seated panting by 
my side, with her muffler pulled over her head and fece, the 
shaking postilion was in the saddle, and the captain's voice 
cried — 

" Be ofiP, man ! Gallop for your life ! " 

We started at a tremendous pace, but I heard the high- 
waymen outstrip us, and dash forward to meet the others. 
They all stood together in a group as we passed, and though 
I kept my hood drawn completely over my face, I saw they 
were tall fellows, and well mounted ; but I could not see their 
faces. The hill was steep, and our horses tired, so their pace 
had slackened, and we went by slowly enough for me to near 
a word or two." 

"Rifled them completely," said the captain. "Useless 
risk to stop them again." 

" Sink me ! " cried a voice that made me start, it was so 
like Mr. Fulke's, "but you seem to have been dancing with a 
haystack here in the moonlight." 

" Old ones both," said the other man. 
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The whirr of the chaise drowned the rest of his words^ and 
we passed on unmolested. 

The ring of that voice brought on me a fit of trembling 
and of tears, which I had hitherto restrained. 

" I thought you were dead, mj dear," said Miss Phihppa, 
in a choked voice. " Undo me — ^I am stifling." 

I unfastened her muffler, and found her face purple from 
suffocation. 

" Why have you half-strangled yourself," I said, between 
laughing and crying. 

**You don't suppose I did this myself?" cried Miss 
Philippa. ''It was that rascal Gloten who half-hanged 
me." 

" Gloten ! " I exclaimed. 

** Yes, Gloten, my dear. It was he who held that cowardly 
postilion. I recognized him in spite of his mask, and 
although he was careful not to say a word. Bat his lau^h 
betrayed him. He has a villanous laugh. And it was he 
who rushed forward when the other two ruffians appeared, 
and tied my head up like a horse in a nose-bag. Look at mv 
head, all dragged to pieces, and nobody to dress it again tiU 
we get to Southampton." 

I was pondering at the voice so much like Alan's, and did 
not answer her for a moment or two. After what Tristram 
had told me of this man Gloten, I was not so much amazed 
to find him among thieves. 

" He must have recognized us," I observed, " and he kept 
quiet hoping to escape our notice. Did you see the young 
man we passed on the hill. Miss Philippa ? " 

" How could I see or hear him either, with my head tied up 
in a bag ?" she asked, snappishly. " I hope they'll aU swing, 
every one of them. As to Gloten, the crows will pick his 
bones, I'm certain." 

When we got into Blandford, our story made a great com- 
motion in the little town ; but though men and constables 
mounted in pursuit, the result has been a blank. 

I am foolish to dwell upon a chance likeness in the ring 
of a voice. Alan is mardinng on the road to Portsmoutn 
with his regiment — voices are often alike. I shall say nothing 
on this matter to Philippa. 

She is in bed to-day really ill. 
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Southampton, June 7th. We only arrived here this after- 
noon, poor Miss Philippa's nervous state having forced us to 
delay often on the road. People say we shomd have done 
wisely to have gone round by Salisbury, the roads being 
better and safer. 

I miss my watch more than I can say. 

Six o'clock. I have just heard good news. The ship in 
which Alan embarks is in Southampton Waters, and the 
regiment is expected here to-morrow. So we are saved the 
fatigue and trouble of going on to Portsmouth. 

My hand trembles, and my heart beats fast with fear and 
hope. 

Will he be glad to see me ? Will the surprise vex or 
please him ? 

I fear I have acted too boldly in taking this long, 
hazardous journey to prove to him my affection. Or have I 
come more out of remorse than love ? I feel my soul filled 
with a passion of regret like that which makes us heap kind- 
ness on the dying, when we strive to atone for all the cold- 
ness and neglect of the past. If this long separation 
changes his heart or mine, let our parting, at least, have 
about it all the tenderness which soothes a death-bed ; 
then, should his foreboding prove true, and we do indeed 
cruelly forget each other, the kindness of our farewell will 
ever be a comforting thought to the vexed memory. 

June 8th. Ah I why did I write all this when it was all, 
all in vain ? I am spent in mind and body, and this long 
journey brings me no fruit but grief. 

Alan Fulke is not with his regiment. In reply to the 
letter I sent him, there came to our inn his friend, a Captain 
Carleton, who told me that the colonel, having ascertained 
the ship — the Revenge — would put in at Falmouth, had sent 
for Alan, and given him permission to join her there. 

"He started for Cornwall instantly, madam," said the 
captain, "rejoicing very much that he would have the happi- 
ness of seeing you before he departed for America." 

Choked by tears, I could not say a word to thank him 
for coming to me. 

" We are vastly obliged, sir, for your politeness," said Miss 
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Philippa. *' And a pretty wild-goose chase we have had for 
nothing. I vow it is monstrous provoking. What are we to 
do now, my dear ? " 

" Perhaps if you return to Cornwall at once," observed 
Alan's friend, " you will be in time to see Fulke. Unless we 
have very favourable winds the Eevenge will be some time 
getting aown to Falmouth." 

*' Don't talk of it ! " cried Philippa. " I am bumped and 
shook nearly to death already. I'll not stir from tins place 
for a week to come, and then I'll not go without a man and 
a blunderbuss. Sir, we have been robbed. We were attacked 
by a score of mounted rufSans, who stripped us of every penny 
with knives and pistols at our throats. Another such a fright 
would kill me." 

I found my voice now, and after giving the gentleman a 
true history of our adventure, I asked brokenly if he kaew 
what road Alan had taken. 

" Madam, I cannot tell you," he replied. " I only know 
that he informed me he should take coach to Salisbury. As 
he had only a valise with him, perhaps he has continued his 
journey on horseback." 

I felt myself shiver from head to foot. Could it have been 
Alan ? — was that his voice ? 

Oh, what folly I I am mad — quite mad — to wrong him 
thus! 

Captain Carleton was eager to make himself agreeable to 
me ; out I do not like him. His admiration was even inso- 
lent. Yet, just as he was taking leave, I asked him a 
favour. 

"Sir," I said, "if in the American colonies it should be 

{our good fortune to meet with a gentleman named Vincent 
[orrens, will you do me the kindness to deliver to him a 
message from me ? " 

" Madam,I am your humble servant in all things," returned 
the captain. " I will deliver your message through fire, and 
sword, and water ! " 
I smiled, with tears rising in my eyes. 
" Then tell him, sir," I answered, " that Patience Caer- 
hydon trusts in him always, and though he has never 
written her a word to explain his strange, and seemingly 
cruel departure, yet she believes that, lOce every othec 
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action of his life, it will, when cleared up, prove to be good 
and noble." 

The captain took out his tablets. 

" I will write vour words here," he said, "that I may not 
forget them. This Mr. Morrens is a happy man." 

'' I fear, sir, he is most unhappy. I think, sometimes, he 
has been kidnapped, and sold to the plantations. I know 
such things have been done." 

Then I told him of Vincent's disappearance, his Mher's 
death, and the few vague reasons Alan had for thinking he 
had gone to the colonies willingly. 

" I will find him, madam," said the captain, confidently. 
" When he knows there is an estate waiting for hini he wiD 
come home. Shall I tell him his father's legacy is safe in 
your hands ? " 

" You can say so if you will, sir ; but he wfll not need the 



assurance." 



Upon this he took his leave with much show of gallantry, 
and, though I do not like him, I hope he mav find Vincent. 

After he was gone I questioned the landlord respecting 
the road, and he ^vised us to go by way of Salisbury. The 
road is so much better, he says, that though longer, we shall 
lose no time, but rather gain some. 

Salisbury, June 10th. We reached this place last night 
without any adventure or hindrance. Findm^ the address 
the highwayman gave me is only about nine miles from this, 
I told Miss Philippa that if I had money enough I would 
redeem my watch from his hands, but I feared I had scarce 
sufficient to take us home. Travelling is very expensive, 
especially as we hire a larger chaise now, with a couple of men 
with pistols and blunderbuss to protect us. 

" My dear love," said Philippa, " I'll lend you the money." 

Then to my surprise she ripped open her muff, and showed 
me ouilted in the wadding fifty guineas. 

" This is where I have kept my savings ever since I was 
robbed at Gualmara," she said. " Don't betray the secret, 
my dear. I always toss about my muff in the most careless 
way, so no one suspects its rich lining. 

"Why don't you put your money out at interest. Miss 
PhiUppa ? " I asked. 
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" Interest, my dear I It is yery little interest or principal 
either I should see. If I was known to have a guinea, it 
would soon be borrowed of me. When you have lived with 
Letty as long as I have, you'll find out she is a grasper. But 
there, I don't wish to say anything. People who live in other 
people's houses see and hear a good deal, and learn to say 
uttle. However I will make one remark, my dear, because 1 
like you : don't trust that little hussy Nora in any way. 
She'll do you a hurt if she can." 

**Nora do me a hurt I " I cried. "Why I have always 
been most kind to her." 

"That matters little," answered Miss Philippa. "She 
hates you all the more for it. She is a pert, insolent, worth- 
less wench, and I wouldn't be her mother, my dear, not for 
a peck of pearls and diamonds — ^no, indeed. And it is my 
belief she'll bring more trouble upon that remarkable old 
Lady Lily than ever * Tam Jenkins tha vool * did. Ah, I've 
seen a good deal ; living as I do in other people's houses, I 
am obliged to see a good deal." 

I implored Miss Philippa to say what she had seen, but she 
assured me that was no part of her business. 

" If a person is lying pretty comfortably upon a sackful of 
snakes," she said, " depend upon it, it isn't safe to tell 'em 
what their bed is made of. No, my love ; open your eyes for 
yourself, please. Just look iat Nora from top to toe next time 
you see her, and then tell me whether she is dressed like a 
modest waiting-woman. Ah, if people in their own houses 
opened their eyes as widely, as those poor creatures are obliged 
to do, who live in other people's houses, there would be a deal 
of mischief nipped in the bud. But there, the blindness of 
folks who have got their own roofs over their heads is only to 
be equalled by their conceit. Not that you are conceited, 
my love, but you are too simple. If you had only lived in 
otner people's houses as long as I have, you would have got 
your wits sharpened up a bit by this time." 

She would not say a word more, but her talk has made me 
very uncomfortable. 

At the Three Tuns, a little wayside inn, June 11th. This 
afternoon our chaise broke down completely. One wheel 
came off, and the axle-tree of another is damaged or broken 
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We are obliged to stop here whfle the postilion rides back to 
Salisbury for another chaise. This is a wild place, and I 
tmst he will retom soon enough to enable ns to go on to- 
night. It was shamefdl to give ns such an old broken- 
down vehicle. It is now six o'clock, and I see Miss 
Philippa standing in the road, looking anxiously towards the 
town. She shakes her head to tell me there is nothing in 
sight. 

Since writing this I have discovered that the honse named 
by the robber is only about two miles from hence. I have 
asked if it is a place of good repute, and they answer there is 
nothing against it. So I have resolved to walk thither with 
the man who acts as our guard. If it be, as the people here 
say, the house of a gentleman, there can be nothing to fear ; 
and if there were, I would risk a great deal to get back my 
mother's watch. However, Miss Philippa is dead against the 
adventure. But we shall have daylight till nine, and I hope 
to return before eight, and show ner that her fear was cause- 
less. 



CHAPTER XXL 

June 12th. I have had a most strange adventure. 
Perhaps I have come near being murdered, but, thank God ! 
I have escaped safely, and am now, at five o'clock in the 
morning, just come back to the Three Tuns. 

I found the place to which the robber had directed me was 
a decayed country-house, very lonely and ruinous. A hideous 
old hag opened the door to my knock, and after spying me 
from head to foot, asked me gruffly to walk in. Ib^ged 
that my man-servant might l^ allowed to enter also, and to 
disarm her suspicions, I showed her the sort of pass which 
her master had given me. On seeing this — but she could 
not read it — she said the man might come into the kitchen. 
I inunediately asked to be permitted to sit there also, but she 
demurred, grumbling something about still having a parlour 
for QUidity. She then showed me into a long dark room, 
panelled and hung with a few portraits, stags' horns, whips, 
and other implements of sport. I was surprised to see the 
room so well furnished, and sat wondering and wearying a 
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ong while. At last I rang the bell, and asked when her 
master, Mr. Amesbury — that was the name he gave me — 
would be at home ? 

"He is riding into the courtyard now," said theoldhag, "and 
as he has friends with him, I think you had better come up- 
stairs withme to another room, for they'll be wanting this one." 

Hearing the sound of loud laughter and many voices, I was 
glad to retreat, and so followed her quickly up a wide stair- 
case to a very ruined and decayed bed-room, naving a large 
old-fashioned bed, and walls hung with tattered tapestry. I 
shuddered as I entered, and began almost to rue the foolhardi- 
ness that had brought me thither. 

" Pray tell your master,'* I said as the woman left, " that 
I am greatly hurried, and entreat him to see me instantly." 

As she closed the door I saw the tapestry on the opposite waU 
shake slightly, and in a moment, I neard the tap of a finger 
behind it. Somewhat flurried, I raised the tapestry, and saw a 
low door, with a latch, very old-fashioned, and fastened down 
in a rude way with a chain and a bit of iron. The knockmg 
still continued, and I heard a voice saying ^* Help I help ! '* 

" Who is here ? " I said, " and what do you want ? " 
My God ! whose voice is that ? *' answered a woman. 
I am Patience Caerhydon," I said. 

I did not shake or tremble as I spoke^ though my heart 
beat like a hammer against my side. 

" Miss Caerhydon ! " cried the woman. " Oh, for the 
love of mercy, if you care for your own soul, open this door 
and let me speak with you I But are you truly Miss Caer- 
hydon ? How did you get here ? Are you a prisoner ? " 

All this while I strove to undo the latch, and had scarce 
succeeded, when the woman tore the door open, and fell upon 
her Imees before me. She was gaunt, emaciated, and foul 
beyond description, yet through her matted hair I recognised 
the yellow face of Martha Pugsley. 

" It is Miss Caerhydon ! " she cried, gazing up at me with 
a strange, wild look. " Oh, miss, when I heard your voice 
I thought I was mad indeed ! " 

" How is it that you are here ? " I said, recoiling from her 
somewhat, for she was truly dreadfrd to look at. She had 
never been pleasant in her aspect, but now, uncombed and 
unwashed, she was simply horrible. 
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*' Hononred miss, say you forgive me," she cried, " and 
I'll tell you everything I Tm a prisoner here. They say I'm 
mad, but I'm not m^. No, no, I'm not mad, and I'll be 
revenged on them yet." 

^e tore at her ragged gown as she spoke, and ^ound her 
teeth together in a passion of anger like a wild beast's. I 
felt sick as I looked at her fuiy, and saw the haggard aspect 
of the woman, and the drear, abject, bare misery in which sh« 
was shut up. 

" I forgive you heartily," I said ; *' speak out at once, I 
entreat you." 

** Miss, I am a poor woman," she answered, turning her 
voice into a whine. " I was tempted by the money offered 
to me. I didn't wish any harm to Mr. Morrens — I didn't 
truly. If you was a poor despised worm like me, miss, you'd 
be willing to get a little money any way, if only for bare 
victuals and dnnk." 

*' Go on I go on !" I cried impatiently. 

" And so, miss, for money I did it. I decoyed Mr. Morrens 
to Lambeth, to the water-side, and there they set upon him 
and took him prisoner." 

"What do you mean by Hhey?' Of whom are you 
talking, woman ? " I cried, beside myself with a strange terror. 

She had no time to answer, for a door at the end of the 
dismal room was opened suddenlv, and Mr. Gloten and I 
stood face to face. I still held the tapestry back with one 
hand, so that my figure was, in a maimer, framed bv the 
doorway, and I saw, by the ghastliness of the villain's 
countenance, that for one single moment he took me for a 
vision. Then he rushed forward and seized the miserable 
woman Pugsley with a rough hand, and dashed her to the 
floor, she filling the air with shrieks that rang through my 
ears, and made my heart burn with indignation. 

" Coward I " I cried, "unhand the woman instantly ! " 

" She is mad," said Gloten in an insolent voice. " She'd 
spring at my throat if I let her go. You had better not 
interfere in this business, Miss Caerhydon." 

As if to prove the truth of his words, the poor creature 
burst out into fearful ravings, minded with such terrible 
language, that I closed my ears with both hands. 

" I can't hold her," said Gloten with an oath. 
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Upon this he shouted for help, and there came prefientlr 
running to him the old hag, and!^two ruffians seemingly weU 
steeped in drink. These overpowered the mad woman, and 
bound her with a chain to her bed, many'curses flowing from 
their Ups the while, and many cruel blows falling on her with no 
sparing hand. The whole scene was so horrible, that, dropping 
the tapestry upon it to hide it from my eyes, I retreated to the 
other chamber, and flinging myself into a chair, I wept aloud. 

Hither Oloten and the old woman followed me, he demand- 
ing with oaths wherefore she had put me in this room, and 
she excusing herself ahrilly, in a voice like a screech-owFs. 

^'I thought the bedlamdite was chained up,'' she said. 
*' How was I to know you had let her loose ? She could not 
have come scratching at this door like a dog if she had been 
fastened up as she ought to be. The ladv would never have 
touched the tapestry if she hadn't knocked and whined at it." 

" Pray, Miss Caerhydon, what business has brought you 
here ? " asked the insolent Gloten. 

I hope I have some courage, and I was certainlv not to be 
daunted by a creature so utterly contemptible as this coward. 

" My business is not with you, sir," 1 replied ; " it is with 
Mr. Amcsbury." 

" I told 'ee so," snapped the old woman, "else 1 wouldn't 
have let her in." 

"Oo and fetch him, then, hag ! " cried Oloten, pushing 
her from the room, and closing the door after her. "Now, 
madam," he continued, approaching me, " I believe there is 
an old score between jou and me, which I intend to settle. 
Firstlv, where is my wife ?" 

" Sne is out of your reach for ever," I answered — "she is 
dead ! " 

He turned pale, and his lip grew blue, as though with cold. 

"If this is true," he said, lifting his hand upward, "I 
swear I'll revenge her death upon your wicked brother. 
What I you think I didn't care for her ? I tell you I did. 
I thought to be another man when I married her, and I had 
sworn to leave all this. Now I've sworn another kind of 
oath, and I'll keep it too. Shall I bear to be whipped like a 
hound and not avenee myself and her ? Miss Oaerhydon, 
don't think to leave mis place till I have brought your brother 
to his knees." 
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This evfl speech of his was garnished with many oaths, 
which I scom to set down. 

" You cannot keep me here," I replied, *' for all the country 
will he roused if I do not return by nine o'clock." 

" Then if you have set the constables on us," he said, with 
a fierce oath, " let me tell you they'll find you dead when 
they come. 

" What is the meaning of this language ?" cried a cleii 
voice, and a young man in a laced riding-suit entered hastily. 
"I believe, sir, this house is mine, and no matter to what vile 
uses I have lent my roof, at least I will not have ladies 
insulted beneath it. Madam," continued the gentleman, 
turning with great civility to me, " I trust you will excuse 
the discourtesy with which you have been received." 

" Sir," I said, rising and curtseying to him, " I certainly 
got your name and address from a person who took my watch 
and chain from me on the road, but the people of this neigh- 
bourhood assured me you were yourself a gentleman of ancient 
family and good repute, therefore I came to your house with- 
out fear, and I neither expected to be incivilly treated, nor 
to find here a nest of rogues and vagabonds. I claim your 
protection, sir, and I desire at once to return to my inn." 

" Madam, you shall be obeyed," he returned. " rermit me 
to show you to a more fitting apartment, where I will give 
you the packet intrusted to my care by the person of whom 
you speak, who is, indeed, an unfortunate friend of mine." 

I had a great wish to stay in the chamber where I was, 
hoping again to get speech with Patty Pugsley, but I feared 
it might be dangerous ,to demur to his request, so I followed 
him, as he led the way through a long gallery to a pretty 
upper parlour, very neat and tasteful. 

"This was my mother's room," he said, "and no foot has 
entered it since she died but mine. Madam, will you take 
this chair ? It was hers." 

I knew he meant to pav me the highest compliment a man 
can pay a woman, when he equalled me in his mind to his 
mother, therefore my colour rose, and I sat down with some 
confusion. Then from an old carved cabinet he took a 
packet, and as he did this I had time to observe his air and 
figure, both of which were genteel and agreeable, though his 
&ce had somewhat of a worn and haggara look. 
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" This packet was intrusted to me by a friend," he said, 
and here he flashed crimson to the brow — " a man more un- 
fortunate than culpable, who has grown reckless through 
loneliness, grief, and ruin, and who in returning you this asks — " 

" Pray say no more, sir," I cried ; here are the thirty 
guineas which I promised to the person in question. Give 
them to him, with my thanks for having protected me on 
that day from the violence of his companions." 

Mr. Amesbury's face was white to the lips now, and he 
pushed the thirty guineas towards me with much agitation. 

** Madam, my friend asks only your forgiveness. May I 
say that he has it ? " 

I was much discomposed as I bowed my head in assent. 
His air, his manner, his voice, which I seemed to recognize, 
all made me suspect that he was himself the person of whom 
he spoke, and I felt grieved that a man in whom honour 
and shame yet lingered should be led into such an evil course. 

" Tell him," I said, " that I pardon him, and entreat him by 
the memory of his mother, to leave for ever this way of life." 

" He shall hear your message, madam," said Mr. Ames- 
bury in a tremblmg voice. *' Perhaps his greatest misfortune 
is in having met you." 

"I trust not, sir,*' I answered, "for I assure you I mean 
him no harm." 

He bowed to me without speaking, and I then found courage 
to ask him a question long tremblmg on my lips. 

" Sir, if it be not an impertinence, will you tell me who 
was that gentlemen to whom you — I mean your friend — spoke 
on the day that — I parted with this ? " I said, laying my 
hand on my chain. 

" That, madam, was, I believe, young Mr. Fulke, a gen- 
tleman holding his Majesty's commission as captain in the — " 

" Sir ! sir 1 " I cried, " take care what you say before 
you affirm to me, that Mr. Fulke was a companion of 
highwaymen." 

My face was burning with indignation — ^my heart stood still. 

" Alas I madam, is he so dear to you ? " said Mr. Ames- 
bury. " Let me hope, then, that I shall not lower him in 
your esteem when I say I know him, and he did me the 
honour to lodge a night at this poor ruin of mine, oil Visa, 
way to Cornwall, a few days ago" 
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I was pale as death, and m lips quivered with an 
anguish that brought the smart of unshed tears to mj eyes. 
JI^ I passed so close to Alan and yet not spoken to hun, not 
seen him, or he me ? 

" I trust, sir, there is no dishonour in accepting your 
hospitality," I said, trying to speak calmly, " but if t&t was 
indeed Mr. Fulke, I heard him talking mmiliarly to — ^to— 
sir, I must speak out — to robbers — ^to men who have forfeited 
their lives to the law.'* 

" Reassure yourself, madam," returned Mn Amesbury in 
a sarcastic tone ; Mr. Fulke is no highwayman. He is more 
fortunate : he holds his Majesty's licence for the cutting of 
throats and the plundering of purses in an honourable man- 
ner. While he can exercise his skill thus openly he will not 
take to the road." 

In spite of the sarcasm in his words they reassured me, and 
I permitted myself to smile. 

* ^' In that case, sir, may I ask why he was so familiar with 
—with Mr. Gloten's friends ? " 

" Madam, you have put it very neatly," returned the gen- 
tleman, " and I think Mr. Gloten could answer you better 
than I. As for Mr. Fulke's friendship with myself, that is 
easily explained. His mother and mine were friends, and I 
knew him in days when I was somewhat* of a beau in town. 
Perhaps in our mutual desire to see life we made acquaintances 
that have done us no good ; amon^ them, maybe, were some 
of the gentry who love the king's highway too well to leave 
it. Are you satisfied, madam ? " 

" No, sir," I replied, " I am only sorry both for you and for 
Mr. Fulke. Surely you have ch6sen to see life in an ill way." 
. " Madam," returned Mr. Amesbury, with that deep flush 
a^ain passing over his face, ** there are men to whom it is 
given to see life in no other way — men of such impetuous 
blood, that things irregular and evil beat upon their hearts 
like the call of tne ocean to the rivers. And they ghde on 

Eassionately,yet undeceived, joining those who know no better 
iw, no better life, and receiving these men's vices with care- 
less clearness of vision. And if there intervene some pure 
hopes, some noble sentiments, they are so linked with un- 
worthy pursuits that they cannot stir them to one good deed." 
The passion in which he spoke ended here> and his hand 
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which he had outstretched, sank down dejectedly by his side. 
I was much moved, and very sorrowful for him. 

" Oh, sir, believe me," I cried, " there is hope for such a 
one as you speak of. Pure desires wiU bring a pure life." 

" Madam, I have no hope, no wish in life remaining," he 
answered. " I am a slave now, a slave bound to the wheel, 
and can only pray for the crowning blow of death, the coup- 
de-gr&ceJ^ 

He spoke in a light tone, and I perceived he was half 
ashamed that he had let me see the workings of his heart. I 
wafi not so unfeeling as to continue the subject when he 
wished to drop it, so I spoke on quite another matter. 

" Sir, before I quit your house," I said, *' I wish much to 
have speech with a poor creature — a prisoner in it — who 
seems half-mad." 

" She is wholly mad, madam, except at rare times. You 
are welcome to speak with her if you permit me to 
accompany you, for I assure you she is very dangerous." 

" And whv is your house a Bedlam ?" I asked, looking him 
straight in the face. 

He coloured again. 

" Madam, I have told you Mrs. Fulke and my mother were 
friends ; when, therefore, Mr. Fulke ad^ed for an asylum 
here for an old servant of the former's, I did not care to 
refuse him. I did not know she was mad till her arrival. 
Then truly I thought it hard either to keep her or to send 
her adrift to perish." 

" But she was a servant of Miss Mallivery's," I said with 
my cheeks burning. 

"Perhaps so," he answered, "but it is Mrs. Fulke who 
pays my old housekeeper for her care of her." . 

" Then how can I help fearing," I said, trembling very 
much, " that this woman is placed here instead of in a public 
asylum, lest she should betray the secrets of those she has 
served ? " 

Mr. Amesbury was silent a moment, then he turned to me 
frankly. 

" If such be the case, madam, you would not surely ask me 
to acknowledge it to you ? Mrs. Fulke was my mother's 
friend, and if any secrets of her familv are in this woman!^ 
keeping, I shall hope she will hold W \«TigQL<^ cr?^ 'Casss^^ 
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madasBheis. If jon wish to see her jqn are welcome^ thoogh I 
warn joa not to hoed what she may say, for sheisqaite crazed." 

He rose and walked with me to the door of Mistress 
Pogaley^s room, hut this was locked, and I then begged him 
to enter the other way, through the tapestried chamber. 
The latch of this hidden door was again firmly secnred, bat he 
soon unfastened it, and we entered and beheld a sad spectacle. 

Chained to her pallet bed, which was but cove^ with 
straw, and with her wrists securely tied with rope, the poor 
maniac lay helpless and moaning, a nideous and painful sight. 

" Patty, do you know me ? " I said, stooping over her kindly. 

But she answered me in words without reason, and ^^nashed 
on me with her teeth. I would have lingered with her, 
hoping to soothe her, but Mr. Amesbury drew me away. 

** This is not a fitting sight for you, madam," he said firmly. 

** But she was sane a little while agone," I cried ; 
"and surely if they treated her kindly she would grow 
sane again. Chains, loneliness, and darkness would mi^e 
any one mad." 

He acquiesced in this, and spoke pitifully of the poor 
creature, promising me, when the fit was over, she should 
have all the liberty that could be given her with safety. 

Then we descended the staircase, and I thought to leave, 
but the drunken Oloten, and two or three owers, scarcely 
sober, barred the way. 

" She shall not go till we are safe oflF! " they cried. **Look 
here, captain, we mean you no affront, but this lady stops 
here till we are out of the reach of the beaks." 

Much alarmed, I called aloud on the man who had attended 
me hither, but Oloten laughed at this. 

^^He won't stir these four hours,'' he said ; "he is dosed 
well with drink, and lies sleeping in the kitchen." 

" Let me pass ! " cried Mr. Amesbury in fury. This ladv 
shall not be detained a moment in my house against her will ! 

He drew his sword as he spoke, and advanced upon the four 
men who stood at the foot of the staircase. But one of them 
at that instant pulled forth a pistol, and pointed it at me. 

" If she stirs an inch I'll shoot her dead I " he yelled 
hoarsely. " My life is as dear to me as hers. I am not 
going to be caught here like a rat in a trap through her^ or 
any other girl." 
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Mr. Amesbury struck the man's arm down with the flat of his 
sword, and the pistol rolled on the ground. I never saw a 
man so cool, so intrepid, or so angry as he was. His eyes 
were on fire, and his face white as ashes, and I verily believe 
murder would have happened in a moment, if I had not 
raised my voice above the din. 

Mr. Ainesbury," I said, " I am resolved I will not be the 
cause of bloodshed. I was foolhardy in coming hither, and 
I am willing to suffer for my temerity. Only find me a 
messenger to take an assurance to my friend of my safety, 
and I will remain here until these gentlemen have put a score 
of miles between me and them." 

" No, madam," returned Mr. Amesbury, ** if I die at my 
own door you shall have a free passage. Out of my way, 
miserable, ungrateful ruflSans ! " 

He burst through them all, and took me by the hand ; but 
I was as determined as he was, and there is something in the 
Caerhydon blood which boils up in the face of danger, giving 
double strength and energy to the frame, so I was able to set 
him aside, and even calm him, while I ascended the stairs a 
few steps higher, where my voice could be better heard. 

" I pledge you my word, men," I cried, " that I will not 
leave this house till midnight. Now mount your horses and 
away! Mr. Amesbury, 1 only ask that I may have the 
presence of your housekeeper with me and that I may be un- 
molested in the room to wnich I retire. I will accept your 
arm if you wiU conduct me." 

I said this to draw him away, and he could not refuse, al- 
though he might guess my motive. I had now an opportunity 
of using all my powers of persuasion, to mduce him to spare 
himself the degradation of a quarrel with the villains, whom 
he had so ill-chosen as his companions. I said I should never 
be happy again if blood was drawn or life lost on my account, 
and the inconvenience of remaining here a few hours I 
counted as nothing in comparison. 

The mortification, the anguish he felt were so visible, that 
whether he be a robber or no I pitied him, and I uttered 
not a word that could add to his distress. He has good in 
him, and I trust this bitter lesson will snatch him from the 
dreadful path he has chosen. 

" You are a gentleman," one of the villains said t<i \2^ssj. 
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during the quarrel ; " you would creep through the gallows 
or under it ; we should all hang. You have less to fear than 
we have." 

I hope they meant he was less guilty. 

The hours passed heavily with me as I sat in Mrs. Ames- 
bury's parlour with the old silent housekeeper. It was not 
till I prayed her to fetch me a dish of tea, and made her 
drink some, that I got a word from her. Then I ventured 
to inquire if she knew Mr, Fulke. 

" Mr. Fulke I " she said. *' Yes, I know him to my cost. 
It is he who has made my young master what he is. Ah I if 
my poor mistress had lived till this day, her heart would have 
been broken." 

Tell me what you mean about Mr. Fulke," I said. 
I mean he brought master into bad ways ; he showed 
him how to gamble awav estate and living. Ah ! it is his 
doing — all his doing — the smooth-faced vfllain I " 

" He slept here the other night ? " I said trying to be careless. 

" Slept ? No I He sat up all the night at cards and wine. 
Look here, my pretty miss, you change colour in talking of 
him, and I am sorry for it. If you know Mr. Fulke, you 
know a scoundrel." 

" I do not know him for that," I answered, with tears 
starting to my eyes ; " and I cannot believe him a villain on 
such testimony as yours." 

" As you wiU, miss,' * she grumbled ; " but I'm 'feard I know 
him better than you. If you were me, miss, you wouldn't like 
to see the boy you had nursed led on and on from sin to sin." 

" No, indeed," I answered ; but I cannot see why you lay 
that to Mr. Fulke's charge," 

" When you have lived as long in the world as I have, 
honoured miss, you'll see a deal that your eyes is blind to now." 

And with this she fell to her knitting again in silence. Her 
face did not seem so ugly to me as it had at the first, but I was 
too full of heaviness to give her credit for kind looks. Once, 
when the poor crazed woman's voice reached us, raving to 
herself wildly, I asked who had brought her hither ? 

"Why, Mr, Fulke, to be sure," she said, "and that 
drunken disgrace to his cloth, who lies wallowing in beer. 
Howsomever, he has sense to hold the house keys, to make 
certain you sha'n't leave tiQ master returns." 
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" Returns ! " I cried* " Where is he gone ? " 

"Gone a few miles with tJiem,* she said, jerking her 
withered hand towards the window. "He went out of 
good- will to you, that nobody should say that you and he had 
bided in this house together a night/' 

I had never thought of this, and never should have thought 
of it but for her words. The fear of slander is the last fear 
that ever enters my heart. But now I began to feel annoyed, 
and to rue the simplicity and over-confidence which had led 
me to this dreadftd place. I am so foolish and bold that I 
never suspect evil till it be too late. To hide my vexation I 
lay down on the sofa under the pretence of wislung to sleep, 
and there I wept silently a good while, till at last being very 
weary, sleep came kindly to me, and 1 forgot my pain. 

When I awoke the morning sun was shining on my swelled 
eyes, and the old woman was standing by me, setting out a 
small table with tea and buttered cakes. 

"Master is returned," she said civilly, "and wishes to 
know if he may pay his respects to you." 

Now her talk of slander has vexed me, so I answered that 
I begged to be excused, and since I supposed there was no 
further objection to my departure, I wished to leave at once 
with my attendant, if he was now fit to walk. The answer 
to this was, that Mr. Amesbury bowed to my commands in 
all things. 

As I went through the gallery I debated whether I would 
try again to see Martha Pugsley, but the thought of her 
madness, and therefore the impossibiUty of getting any clear 
history from her, deterred me. I was greatly grieved at this, 
seeing that she certainly knew the whole of that plot — shut 
up now in her crazed brain — by which Vincent had been 
deluded, and, as she said, taken prisoner. 

I was much flurried when I descended the stairs to see 
Mr. Amesbury standing at the foot, but he bowed to me in 
silence, and then I turned and addressed him, telling him in 
as few words qb I could, what had passed between me and 
Martha Pugsley during those few moments when she seemed 
calm and sane. 

" The disappearance of Mr. Morrens, sir," I said, " has 
caused great pain to me and his friends. This poor crazed 
creature evidently has some acquaiatwMife m^ NiSsi^'^ ^^^ 
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have either kidnapped or imprisoned him. Will yon promise 
me that you will question her when she grows calm again, 
and let me know what account she gives you ? " 

Then I gave him my name and address, which he took 
with a strange, sad smile. 

" I knew you as Miss Caerhydon from the first," he said ; 
" and I rely on your promise, firmly believing that, even for 
Mr. Morrens' sake, you will not bring dishonour on one who 
has tried to do you a favour." 

" You have my word, sir," I answered. 

He smiled again more sorrowfully still, then hastened to 
assure me he would elicit every possible particular from the 
woman Pugsley, and send me a faithful account of all she said. 

" Though I fear," he added, " that she hath committed so 
many evil deeds, that her crazed brain will never be able to 
single out this one, and tell it clearly." 

" Help me, sir, to get at the truth," I said, " and you 
will make me your debtor for ever." 

He colourea, then grew pale, saying in a hurried voice that 
I might command him in all things, and if I would intrust 
this business to him he would carry it through even at the 
hazard of his life. 

Upon this I thanked him, and hastened to say farewell. 
He asked might he accompany me, but I refused this, and he 
then bade me adieu very courteously, looking after me with 
a grave, pale face as I departed. As for my foolish escort, I 
found him scarcely yet sober, and so I>emused in brain 
that he knew not wnether he had seen two men, ten or twenty. 

On arriving at the inn, I found Miss Philippa very placidly 
asleep in her bed, and no postiUon or chaise yet arrived from 
Salisbury. 

Same day, nine o'clock. The man is come at last. There 
was not another chaise to be had, he says, and he was obliged 
to wait till one had returned from Portsmouth. We start 
almost directly. 

At breakfast Miss Philippa was very curious concerning 
my absence. 

" Your note told me you were indisposed, my dear ; and 
certainly you look ill and flurried this morning," she said. 
^' But, my love, that was a monstrous fine young gentleman 
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who brought your letter. Oh, iSe ! what would the world 
say if it knew you stayed at his house all night ? " 

By this I perceive Mr. Amesbury came to her himself with 
the Hue I wrote, and doubtless he was very successfal in re- 
assuring her, for I see she hath no suspicion of the truth, and 
I am resolved to tell her nothing, lest it should be told again 
to Letty. No, I will keep my own counsel this time, holding 
all this even from my brother, because he is Letty's husband. 

" I was not in the house with Mr. Amesbury,*' I answered 
a little hotly ; " he rode hither to see ypu, and did not return 
till just as I was departing. A very civil person, his house- 
keeper, attended to me.'* 

"And you have your watch?" cried Miss Philippa. 
" Well, this is the strangest thing — that a fine gentleman, 
like this pretty young fellow, should be acquainted with 
theives, and have the care of stolen goods I Could the robber 
be some former servant of his, think you ? " 

" I cannot say," I answered. 

At this moment a country lad came in, saying, loutishly, 
he had a packet for the young lady. On opening it I found 
the thirty guineas, which I had left on the table at Amesbury 
House, not liking to take them. 

" With Mr. Ajnesbury's respects " was all that was written 
on the wrapper. 

" Here is your money, Miss Philippa," I said, handing her 
the guineas. " And now at home 1 think you had tetter 
say nothing of this adventure, lest I should have to confess 
you were rich enough to lend me this sum." 

This frightened her, and she has positively promised to be 
silent. However, she so plied me with questions that I was 
forced to feign illness, and declare that the same faintness 
and headache which had detained me at Amesbury House 
were afflicting me still. This gained me a little peace. 

I am glad that despicable Gloten did not trouble me again. 

I am in sore distress of mind, but as we travel on I shall 
have time to think. I am impatient to see Alan Fulke, and 
hear from his lips an explanation, if it be possible, of Mistress 
Pugslcy's strange words. I must — I will — know wherefore 
she is shut up at Mr. Amesbury's, and why Alan and his 
mother have had aught to do with it. Oh, how fearful a 
thing it is to love and doubt ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Falmouth, June 16th. The Revenge has sailed I She was 
gone three hourswhen I came. As I rode upon the hill sighting 
the sea I perceived a large ship, with all sails set, going 
westwards, and my mind misgave me she was the Revenge, 
Well, it is vain to grieve, but there is something lying on my 
heart harder to bear than sorrow. I cannot wnte more now. 

Same day, four o'clock. I have been down to the sea-side. 
I went upon the beach Iving westwards of Pendennis, and 
there, sheltered from all eyes by the great rocks, I knelt 
down with my face turned seawards, and, stretching out my 
arms towards the big ship sailing to the west, I praved for 
Alan. I prayed with many tears, and watched the snip till 
her white sails joined the clouds, and she floated away like a 
vapour. I could scarce believe she was gone at first, and 
dashing my tears aside, I strained my eyes from point to 

S)int Sll along the low gray clouds and the dull, lead sea. 
ut aU was emptiness, all silence, except the moan of the 
waves at my feet ; then I felt alone in the world indeed, and 
falling down upon the sands, I hid my face and wept bitter 
tears. I tried not to murmur, I tried to stifle the voice 
which said God's ways were hard and past finding out. I 
told myself I was blind and ignorant, and what seem^ so cruel 
now might in after years appear a mercy ; but the thought 
would not sooth me, and I wept on. It was so bitter to think 
that if I had waited patiently at home I should have seen him. 
If I had cared less to look upon his face, and had not taken 
this long, weary, and woefal journey, all would have been welL 
Now he is gone, and years will pass away before I can dasp 
his hand again, or hear the sound of his voice. Nor is this all. 
I must bear, through this dreary waiting time, all those heavy 
clouds of doubt and fear which hang about my heart. A word 
from him would have dispelled them, but I cannot hear that 
word. And the defence to which I longed to listen, the 
explanation I so yearned to receive, are put ofi^, perhaps, for 
ever. They are gone in yonder vanished ship, and I am here 
upon the sands with my burden of disquietude and doubt. 
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Oh, if I could have seen him ! If only for a moment I 
could have looked upon his face, I should have known if it 
was the face of a good, true man, and I should bury deep as 
the dead in the sea all the grievous fears which mar my 
peace and make my love a torture. 

Thus ran my thoughts, while the rain fell, and the spray 
sprinkled me, and the great dreary sea drew ever nearer and 
nearer, like a heaving desert. 

How cruel the restless waters seemed to me to-day ! how 
cruel the anger and clamour of the people who cry out for 
war ! Oh, mat there were peace upon the earth and good- 
will, then Alan would not have gone I 

Wet with the waves and the rain I am come back to my 
inn, to rest here awhile before 1 ride home to Gualmara. 
All along the streets as I came, I asked people about the ship. 

" Was it a good ship ? " I asked, " stout, and strong, and 
swift ? Would it stand a tempest ? Was it well manned ? 
Did the troops seem happy that sailed away in her, perhaps 
to war and death ? " 

All answered she was a brave ship, a safe ship, a noble 
ship, beautiftd on the waters as a bird. And she had gone 
witn cheers on every side of her, and good wishes from a 
thousand hearts. 

And I was not here to breathe my poor blessing on her ! 
Without a kiss from my lips, without a touch from my hand, 
without a cheering word from me^ Alan stood upon her deck 
and saw the shores of England sink into the sea. When he 
sees them rise again, will he care whether or no Patience 
Caerhydon comes to welcome him ? 

Gualmara, June 17th. I have things to tell that vex me. 
Tester-evening, as I rode homewards drenched with rain — 
for a summer storm came on, which filled my heart with 
heavy thoughts of the ship — I overtook upon a hill our 
big coach, with Tristram and Letty in it. 1 vow they had 
been quarrelling, for Letty's rouge was washed away with 
tears, and Tristram bad that look upon his face which in a 
Caerhydon it is dangerous to see. 

" Patience I " cried Letty, with a forced laugh, " is that 
really you, child ? Why what a Dolly Draggletail you are ! 
And what have you done with Phihppa ? " 
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" I rode from Falmouth," I answered, " and I left Miss 
Philippa there to come on in the chaise." 

*' Lord, child, how yon blnsh about it ! " she said ooarselj. 

" I warrant me you have come a racing pace the whole 
way, but you are too late. The quarry you have hunted has 
taken win^ and gone across the sea." 

Tears of indignation came into my eyes at her rude words. 

" I have hunted no one," I said angrily ; " but if you 
mean that I have striven hard to be in time to say farewell 
to Alan Fulke, you speak but the truth, though unkindly, 
and you do not shame me by it If the whole world know 
of my ride, I care not. When I promised to be his wife, it 
seems to me I confessed to all the world I loved him ; and 
surely it is no shame if we two, being troth-plight, desired 
earnestly to meet before this lon^, sad parting." 

" Speak for yourself," returned Letty hastily. *' You know 
not what Humphrey wished." 

*' I know this, that he has taken as long a journey for me 
as I for him," I cried. *' He came to Gualmara to see me." 

Letty waA silent a moment with surprise. 

" Who told you that ? " she said in a vexed way. " At all 
events he took it mighty carelessly when he found you gone." 

At this instant she caught sight of Tristram's &ce, pale 
with a strange fury, and biting her lip, she faltered out with 
a little laugh — 

^' I do but jest. Patience ; the truth is, he was like a raven, 
all croaks and blackness." 

She looked at Tristram as she spoke, but he made her no 
answer. 

*^ Young Fulke came down hither to see you. Patience, as 
he told me," said my brother, addressing himself to me, 
and though I saw Uttle of the raven in him, yet he declared 
himself mightily vexed at missing you. We took him to 
Falmouth this morning, and saw him on board the Revenge. 
He was gloomy enough at parting. But, for my part, I wish 
the Americans joy of him.' 

" Don't heed him. Patience," said Letty, laying her hand 
coaxingly on his shoulder. " Tristram hates poor Humphrey." 

^* Not I," he said, shaking her hand away. ^* But I am 
sorely vexed. Patience, you have had this wearying journey 
with disappointment at the end of it. I am to blame for 
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letting you go. Fulke would have ridden to Plymouth to 
meet you had there been time, but the captain of the ship 
would not give him an hour/* 

All this was said as we crept up the hill slowly, I riding by 
the coach door, but now we had reached the top, I was glad to 
waive my hand to them and ride away. Tristram called after 
me, asking if I would come in the coach, and let the man with 
me lead the horse, but I answered no, being wet I should 
but take cold, and so I rode on fast, weeping as I went. 

It was so bitter to me to know Letty had seen him — Letty 
had wished him good-bye — Letty had hung upon his words, 
and gathered his looks mto her eyes ; her clasp had lingered 
the last upon his hand, when sails were set and partings were 
said all round, and — ^bitterest of all — ^hers was the face his 
eyes fell last upon in leaving, and perhaps for this, as he 
crossed the sea, it would come oftener to his memory than 
mine. Suddenly, as I thought all this, I blushed for shame, 
saying to myself, " Letty is my brother's wife ; how can I 
do him this wrong to let a shadow of jealousy fall upon her 
from my foolish, vexed heart ? '* Then I trembled, reflecting 
what evil I might cause if I let Tristram see the spectre that 
haunted me, and I resolved I would drive it from me for ever. I 
rode on bravely after this, and reached Gualmara with dry eyes. 

Oh, dear Gualmara, how I love thee ! My dear, my beautiful 
home ! As I rode down the glen, and saw the shining myrtles 
and the rolling sea, troubled by the storm, and caught a 
sudden sight of the glittering roof and western windows, 
gleaming with the fading purple of the sky, such a yearning 
joy and tenderness gathered about my heart, that I longed to 
put my arms around the dear old place and kiss it. As each 
famiUar tree came within my sight I put out my hand to 
touch the leaves in passing, and a sea of loving memories 
filled up all my soul. When I got within the gates, I looked 
upon the great elm where the bearers had rested carrying my 
father, but farther on was the tall beech with the seat 
around it, where he and I had sat together many and many a 
Bunmier day. And so sweet memories mellowed bitter thought 
and peace and thankfulness wrapped me about with rest. 

Oh, the joy and happiness of coming home again after 
absence I 1 felt as if I had been away a year, when Deborah 
and Roby and all the kindly people preyed wtoxmS^ \w5i^w^ 
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beaming faces of content. Yet I missed the welcome mj 
dear father would have given ; but had he lived. Patience 
Caerhydon would never have taken this mad journey. 

Now this is the thing that has vexed me. When I had 
changed mv wet clothes^ and Deborah brought me a dishcrf 
tea, she looked so strangely at me that I asked what ailed her. 

"My dear Miss Patience,*' she said, " I feel whizzy.* Bf 
I'd been duflTedf about like a dowstenf b^, my bead 
wouldn't be in a wus por§ than it is. Thic hnasy Nora has 
runned awav : she's gone clain off." 

"Where?" I cried. "Back to her mother's, do yon 
mean ? " 

" No, my dear ; et'U be a whisht day for thic ould droozen- 
head,|| Laay Lily, when she sees thic silly maid's face again, 
ef she ever do see it, for the wench is gone to 'Merrakey." 

I looked up, too frightened to speak. 

" Here's a letter from her," continued Deborah, taking it 
from her pocket ; " but you know she've got no more school- 
laming than a chet,^ so who have writ it for her I can't say," , 

I took the letter and read — 

"Deab Mistress Deborah, — Plese inform my mother 
that I am married, and I am gone with my husbend to 
America. His honour Mr. Fulke has got leave from the 
colonel for me to go in the ship. I have no doubt I shall be 
very; happy and cumfortable, so plese tell mother not to 
grieve. I expect tb come home a lady, for my husbend is a 
Serjeant and a scholer, and does all the officers' writing 
work — I mean them that's like Mr. Fulke, too much of the 
gentleman to do it theirselves. My duty to mistress, and I 
am sure I'm vastly sorry to go away without warning, but 
surcumstances wouldn't purmit. I hope I haven't put her 
to no ilconvenyence. So no more at present from 

" Your humbel servint, 
" NOBA Maykabd. 

"That's my new name. You can write to me, Mrs. 
Maynard, Boston." 

* Confuaad. t Btmok, ahaken. 

1 Duit or ohafl from winnowing oom. 

I Diamay— bother. U Fool. IT Eitfeen. 
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I folded up this production and flung it. on the table. I 
felt my face was very pale. 

" It is useless to be sorry for such a girl/' I said, ^* but I 
am grieved for her mother, and vexed Mr. Pulke should 
have helped the poor silly wench to thrust herself into hard- 
ship and misery." 

" Misery, my dear ! " returned Deborah ; " she desarvea 
nauthing less. I hope the savages will cut her up and make 
a cunger pie of her. Sich gasmy impedence I never seed I 
Writin* letters, too, like a bom lady ! And Mrs. Maynard, 
too ! Aw, what pride and oogliness there es in the world 1 
Loar, jimeny ! Loar, jimeny I '** 

The coach arrived while we were talking, and Letty very 
soon rang her bell furiously for Nora. Then I went to her 
in her room, and gave her the girl's foolish letter. 

" What is the meaning of this ? " said Lett^, trembling 
with passion. " This is not a Cornish letter ; it cannot te 
Nora's ; it is written by some Englishman." 

She snatched it up froin the floor where she had flung it, 
and looked at the writing again. Then to my surprise she 
burst into a loud laugh, and went oflF into violent hysterics. 

June 18th. I am grieved at Alan's thoughtless cruelty in 
aiding Nora to marry a soldier — if he have really done so— 
but the truth may be, that the g^irl only came to him to 
entreat for Uberty to go in the ship, and he would procure 
her this out of kindness. However, Letty swears she will 
never forgive him. She is ill* to-day, but just asangry as even 

Tristram gave me a long letter last night from Alan. It 
is very tender, very loving, but there is a strange reckless 
air about it. 

" Now you are gone, Patience, there is not a single good 
angel here," he writes, " to save me from mischief. I believe 
the devil himself dways interferes in my aflEairs, being 
resolved I shall not escape his talons. Why else are you led 
away to Portsmouth, while I came down here like an eager 
fool to find only a glumpy bride and bridegroom, and sundry 
other stumbling-blocks for my iniquities ? My disappoint- 
ment makes me savage, and I feel reckless enough to 

* The Cornish are oarefol not to swear^ go th<^ «.Wi^ ^T:^T»e»ss^ 
had better remain obfoure. 
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Bct fire to this old pile, and die in it^ in the snre hope 
oiF wringing a tear from you for my death. As it is, my 
boncB will wliitcn in the wilderness, and jon will have learned 
to hate me by that time, so the Indians maj make a scare- 
crow of 'em for anght I care. This is sad nonsense. Patience, 
but I am so angry at missing you that I am fit for 'treasons, 
stratagems, and strife.' I would blow up king, lords, and 
commons, if I could. Why did I not stay with the regiment ? 
My dear love, how I would have thanked you for yonr 
journey ! I think you love me, or you would not have hm 
this. I do not he^ Letty, who says you are gone for love 
of adventure, or in the hope to find the painter. But why 
did you go sweetheart ? I was hke a madman when I 
found Gualmara empty. I rode up to the door with such 
eager hope and joy, which one word changed to a bitterness 
past cursing. Will you answer for my sins. Patience ? I have 
sworn horribly every hour since I came, and I have well-nigh 
quarrelled with your brother, and what else I shall do I know 
not. But there is always mischief ready for the ripe heart. 
Oh, Patience, my love, my wife, my life, come back in time 
to save me from my miserable self ! " 

" No, truly," I said sorrowfully, as I put the letter down, 
" Mrs. Trevela would never have loved a man like Alan Fulke." 

June 19 th. Miss Philippa arrived last evening in a 
kittereen,* having been unable to procure a chaise at St. 
Austell, where her vehicle broke down — from her immense 
weight the man said, and he went back with it very glnmpy 
to Plymouth. 

" All my bones are broken, I do believe," she cried, throw- 
ing herself on the sofa, " and I am jolted to a jeUy. As for 
you^ my dear, I expected you would get your neck broken 
when you tore away on that mad ride. I am glad to see 
you alive. When did you get to Falmouth ? " 

I told her the hour, upon which she cast up h^T eyes in 
astonishment. 

" After that, child, I'll back you to ride a race with any 
jockey alive. But you risked your neck in vain, I hear ; the 
scapegrace had sailed. When you are as old as I am, my 
love, and have lived in other people's houses as long as 1 

* A sort of covered cart. 
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have, you'll look back with wonder at yourself for taking all 
this trouble for a popinjay. I wouldn't put myself on a horse 
now for any man's sake, much less dash through the towns and 
scare all. the villagers, just to have the pleasure of looking at 
a laced waistcoat, and a cocked hat with a fool's head in it. 
No, my dear, when I frighten the country, and hazard my 
bones upon a horse, it shall be for something more substantial 
than a kiss and a good-bye. Still, I am sorry you didn't get 
it, since you had set your heart on it — I am really." 

Her way of talking shocked me, and I felt my cheeks 
bum with shame to think that my journey could thus be 
spoken of, and my love and sorrow so coarsely misrepresented. 
I begin to see that I have sinned against the ndes of the 
world in this foolish act of mine, and I must expect blame 
from many tongues. Well, I care not. When I love I 
must love truly, generously, openly, and honestly, with all 
my heart. When I am adiamed of my love I will fling it 
away. I shall never be a fine lady to play the hypocrite, and 
hide my love with a lying tongue. But I spoKe none of 
these thoughts to Miss Philippa, who was very busy now at 
the table, seated before a large tray. 

" My dear child," she said to me, as she poised her fork in 
the air, " I have made it a point of duty all my life long, to 
eat as much in other people's houses as time and circum- 
stances would allow. If I had hved by myself, and at m; 
own expense, I should have been as thin as a heron, 
always speak frankly to you, my, love, because you are so 
outrageously honest that it would be monstrous wicked to 
tell you lies. Now, my dear, what little sins and iniquities 
have been going on here in my absence ? Just amuse me 
with a catdogue while I eat my dinner, there's a good child." 

"I know of none. Miss Philippa," I answered. 

" La child ! don't tell me that nonsense when that fire- 
brand Humphrey Fulke has been here ! " 

" I hate backbiting ! " I cried fiercely. " If you have 
anything to say against Alan, speak out. Miss Philippa." 

"/ say anything against him, or against anybody ! No, 
my dear, I hope I understand my position better than that. 
A poor creature living in other people's houses has no right 
to an opinion of her own. If these chickens that I am eat- 
ing werQ mine, mi this silver fork wero n^in<Q^ ^4 ^S&K^ 
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respectable old frights ronnd the room in frames were nj 
blessed and sainted ancestors, and this roof above my poor 
worried head was my own^ I should be in a condition to pafls 
outspoken and disagreeable remarks. But being only a warm, 
and requiring a good deal of victuals to keep myself ali\e» 
and a good many yards of stuff to keep myself clothed— mj 
fleshly tabernacle being large — I hold my tongae and shut 
my eyes, when I can. My dear Miss Patience^ don't toes 
my muff about like that ! If Letty were here^ she wonld 
see in a moment how heavy it is. I am obliged to cany it 
about with me even in Juno and July, when I am melting 
with heat. What else can I do ? I never feel it safe except 
when it is under my own eyes." 

I laid aside her muff, but immediately managed to overset 
a bran-new band-box she had brought with her, and the 
cover coming off, out tumbled two powdered side-cm-ls, and 
a couple of padded bows a mile high ; then followed a small 
mincing hat, with cherry ribbons and red roses on it ; after 
this laces and gloves ; and, lastly, a head-dress so vastly fine 
that, if she go to church in it, the congregation will hear no 
sermon, for they will lose their ears, and be all eyes. 

Seeing all her finery on the floor. Miss Philippa laid down 
her knife and fork, and gazed at me in consternation I 
don't think she will backbite Alan to me again. She shall 
say nothing against him, or she shall speak out. I will 
endure no more of these inuendoes. 

"Ah, Miss Philippa I " I cried angrily, " I see now why 
vou were so sick and tired at Plymouth that you must needs 
have two days* rest, and so force me to go on by myself on horse- 
back. I missed the Revenge only by tnree hours, or less, some 
said, and this I owe to your delays upon the road. You have 
caused me cruel regret and sorrow by your want of kindness." 

" My dear, I am a selfish beast, returned Philippa, with 
tears in her eyes. " I have so long made it a pnnciple of 
my life to be selfish for duty's sake, that I don't Imow when 
to permit myself a little relaxation. But until I got to 
Plymouth I really did not delay more than I could help. 
Bcmember I am not quite as thin as a garden rake ; I 
couldn't travel on night and day like a thread-paper girl. 
Then at Plymouth the shops were so tempting, and I had 
promised Letty I would bring home the last fasmons.^' 
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" So these things are for her ? " 

" No, no, not those ; others down at the bottom of the 
band-box. And, my dear, don't think me altogether 
unfeeling. I stopped for the shopping out of duty's sake, I 
assure you. A poor creature like me couldn't dare be so 
wicked as to throw away money." 

" It seems to me you have thrown away plenty," I said, 
looking at the frippery she was gathering up. 

" My love I you don't suppose I am such a sinner as to 
touch my own money?" she cried. "No, indeed. The milliner 
made me the headdress out of Letty's order, and most of the 
other things I got in the same way. The curls I paid half- 
price for, as I've promised the hairdresser he shall come 
down to dress our heads at the ball which Letty will give in 
the autumn. And then I made a little money out of the 
tradespeople, besides what I got from Letty for executing 
her commissions ; so you perceive, love, it really was a duty 
on my part to stay at Plymouth." 

I could only stare at her in bewilderment, not compre- 
hending her words. 

"I suppose you wonder, my dear, at my cleverness in 
getting anything from those grasping shopkeepers ; J)ut you 
must not think it was a small order I gave them. Those few 
things in the box are nothing ; there's a fine lot coming down 
next week, silks, satins, ribbons, chintzes, and feathers. Oh I 
Letty is going to show the county that she is Madam 
Caerhydon." 

I was aghast at this extravagance, fearing that Tristram 
could ill afford it. But I held my peace. I am beginning 
to feel that Gualmara is not the home it was to me in my 
father's time. Yesterday, when I bade Eoby gather some 
fruit for a poor sick woman, Letty told him sharply not to 
do it, and, walking away, she murmured to herself she was 
mistress here, not me* So I must clothe my misgivings in a 
shred of Miss Philippa's philosophy, and remember I am in 
my brother's house, not my own. I must beware, too, not 
to sow dissension, or make him discontented with his wife. 
Ah, I am learning sorrowfully to discipline my madcap out- 
speaking nature. 

" Tell me no more," I said to Miss Philippa, " I do not 
wish to hear it." 

J 
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"Then say you forgive me, child ; I sha'n't be happy else. 
Tou perceive, don't you, it was my duty to add a few guineas 
to the little honest fund I have laid up for my old age. It 
would have been downright sinful in me to fling away ten 
pounds for the sake of gratiiying mv feelings, in seeing a bit 
of romance like your parting with taat delightful, fascinating 
piece of human impudence, Humphrey Fulke. I couldn't 
afford it, my dear ; I really couldn't ! Hush ! here is 
Letty ! Not a word to her, you know, about this, for the 
world. She hates any one to earn an honest penny." 

Letty came into the room yawning, with her hat hanging 
on her arm. She kissed Miss Philippa languidly, then tapped 
her on the arm with her fan. 

"That hussy Nora has run away," she said, shrugging 
her shoulders. 

Miss Philippa glanced at me with a look of triumph. 

" Didn't I tell you some little wickedness had been going 
on here ? " she cried, " I knew it. I was sure of it." 

" She'll repent," said Letty, in a cold, calm voice. " I 
hope I shall nave the satisfaction of seeing her, when she 
works her way home in rags and misery." 

" Works her way home !" exclaimed Miss Philippa. " Has 
it positively come to that ? Has the fool gone to America ? " 

" The wretch ! " said Letty, flinging her hat with a pas- 
sionate gesture on the couch. " Yes, she's gone ; and I 
hope she'll die, starved in the woods, or be sold to a planter 
for a slave, and get beaten to death." 

" Don't be so hard on her, Letty," I cried, with my cheeks 
burning. " She has not run away in sin, though her going 
be wicked and cruel enough. She is married to a sergeant in 
Alan's regiment. Miss Philippa." 

" Married to a cat-o'-nine-tails and a drum's head ! " 
answered that lady. "Are you going to believe such stuff ? " 

"Most assuredly," I returned. "With whom can she be 

fone, if not with her husband ? You know him, I suppose, 
letty. Will he be kind to her ? Is he a good man ? " 
Letty stared at me as if I were mad, and I was obliged to 
repeat the question. 

" You must know this Sergeant Maynard," I said, impa- 
tientij. '' Nora could only \i«v^ Tafel \)aa laaji Ssx liaTAoo.^ qr 

»b MaUivery Place." 
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|[ At this Letfcy burst out a-laughing, and declared I was the 
I biggest simpleton in all Christendom. 
^ Then Miss Philippa, looking at her, shook her head, and 
she stopped her laugh suddenly. 

" Do you think a soldier in a marching regiment is likely to 
I be a saint ? " she asked. " I r^ember this Maynard now. 
He came to our lodgings in town sometimes with messages 
from Humphrey. He is a little one-eyed man, shrivelled as a 
parched pea, and ugly as a monkey. He swears horribly when 
he is sober, and cries when he is drunk ; but he is a clever 
scamp. He can read and write, and makes himself useful." 

Here she laughed again till tears rolled over her cheeks, 
especially when she saw my sober face, I being sorry this foolish 
Nora has married a bad man. Miss Philippa was grave also. 

" Say no more about the wench," she cried ; " it will but 
make mischief if we talk of her." 

" I am sorry for her," I said. " I fear she will have but a 
woeful life." 

" Sorry ! " cried Letty, as her laughter ceased, and her 
eyes shot fire. " If she ever lives to come back here I'll have 
her whipped at the cart's tail. 1*11 let her know my husband 
is a justice of the peace." 

" No lady likes to be left by her maid without a moment's 
warning," said Miss Philippa to me, as if excusing Letty 's anger. 

Then she snatched the cover from the bandbox, and took 
out her headdress, and Letty, running to admire it, was soon 
absorljed in the new fashions. 

Upon this I left them. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

June 21st. This morning poor old Mrs. Jenkins came 
hither to inquire for her daughter. She and Letty have had 
a mighty ugly quarrel, and my blood got so hot at hearing 
her injustice that I turned upon her fiercely, and so the 
battle raged my way, and Letty got the worst of it, for she 
is a coward still, ana my passion frightened her into silence 
and tears. I am sorry for my temper, but I was in the 
right for all that. I could not stand oy, and see an inoffen- 
sive old woman like Lady Lily insulted and ill ti:e^tQ.<i^ 
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She came into the room tremblings and leaning on her stick 

** I hope I sec aal the qnaality well," ghe said, hnmUj. 
** I've waalked a good many mile to see mj daater Leonon 
ChriKtiaiia Mariana Hooper Bowden Jenkin£fy and the sandnti 
Bay she eddn't here now ! " 

She gave me a look so bewildered, so helpless, as fearing 
to hear some sorrow, that I ran tmd placed a chair for her. 

'* Ef so be as my daater hasn't pleased her ladyship," she 
said, with her eyes fixed on Letty, " VU take her back hoam. 
Though I ded marry with a vool, I've got a hoam eiSHf I 
reckon, for my childcr." 

" Your daughter is a wicked, worthless wench," said Jjetty. 
'' She has run away to America with a man who will fling her 
on the world as carelessly as he casts a pebble from his hand. 
She will never see her home again." 

Old Lady Lily fell on her knees at this, and lifted her 
trembling hands upwards in speechless agony. 

" My sister puts Nora's conduct in its worst light," I said, 
pitifnlly. '^ She has been a cruel child to yon in forsaking 

Jon without even a word of farewell ; but she is not so bad as 
Irs. Caerhydon says. She is no castaway. She is a wife, 
though I fear not the wife of a good man. 

" God bless 'ee. Miss Patience ! " cried Mrs. Jenkins. " You've 
took a curse from my tongue, and a knife from my heart. Ef^ 
like her mauther, she've married wi* a vool, I forgive her. 
Et's a whisht lot she've drawed, and there edn't no caal to 
maake ct wuss by yowling. "Who's the man, my dear ? " 

" He is a soldier," I said. 

''Noo, doant 'ee tell me he's an attal-sarrasin * and a 
sodger ! " she broke in hurriedly, " for I'm a waik woman, 
and you may stave me weth a straw any day, and sich doleful 
news will dreeve tha soul out of my body, and bring a berrin 
to Tam Jenkins tha vool's." 

" But he's an officer — a sergeant," I filtered, " so perhaps, 
my dear Lady Lily, Nora won't be so badly off as you think." 

" Is this the way in which you talk to low people down 
here ? " cried Letty, in great scorn. "'My dear Lady LUy,* 
indeed I I wonder you can demean yourself in this manner. 
Patience I " 

* Offal or rubbish. The term ''attol-saraoen" was anciently 
applied to the Saxons. 
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I was ashamed of her rndeness. We are not used to dis- 
courtesy in Cornwall,* and gentry and peasant speak to each 
other with that equality which true gentleness and kindness 
ever give. So I 'laid my hand on Lady Lily's shoulder, and 
said, soothingly — 

" You must not mind her, my dear. She is not used to 
our Cornish ways." 

But Letty's insulting words had wounded the poor old 
woman, and, clasping my hand, she shed tears and sobbed 
piteously. 

" My feyther was a jussis of pace. I was called Lady Lily 
Crappimore when I was a cheeld, and I married wi' a vool," 
she cried. "Afore that I sat down weth quaality, and 
nevour hurd narra ooghly word from man nor woman. My 
dear lady," and she stretched out her hand towards Letty, 
"your feyther was a jussis o' pace, like mine, and hes 
blessin' maybe rests upon your goolden head. For I durstn't 
think you Ve brok' hes heart, or baled f hes ould age weth 
grief fur tha saake of a pattic,t as I did when I wes young 
like you. No ; you be come out of your feyther's house to 
your husban's weth peace, and love, and blessins on your 

Saath, and tha beauty of ennocence *pon your soul. Then 
on't 'ee be hard and bitter, my dear, to a brokken-hearted 
woman, bedoled weth grief, who sees her cheeld has followed 
her sinful step, and so bows down her head in shaame, and 
owns God es just." 

I thought Letty would have been touched by this appeal ; 
but, to my amazement, she flew into a terrible passion, and 
said such cruel, wicked things of Nora that I called in 
Deborah, and made her give me the girl's letter, which I 
read aloud to her poor weeping mother. It comforted her 
greatly ; but Letty said loudly it was all a lie, and in a sharp 
voice she bade the poor old creature begone, or she would have 
her thrust from the house by the servants. Then my blood 
flamed up, and in a rage I told her there was not a servant in 
the house would do her cruel bidding, and there were no Martha 
Pugsleys here whom she could chain up and call mad. 

As she heard me a look of terror— of cringing terror — 
sprang into her eyes, her face grew white ^ snow, and, 

* The Cornish resemble the HighlaiiderB in this innate courtesy, 
t Grieved. J Simpleton. 
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stretching out her arms in a wild way, she foil down &intai 
my feet. Ilcr look of cowardly fear and pain haunts me, 
making my heart sick. But I could bite mj tongae off for 
being such a fool as to betray what I knew of her crazed 
waiting-woman. 

When she came to her senses again she bnrst into an 
anguish of tears, and wept in such abject misery, that I felt 
ashamed of her, and being unwilling Lady Lily shonld see 
her wretchedness, I took her away to my own room. 

" Don't *ee, co — don't *ee distress yourself no more for 
me," she said, as she uttered her sorrowful good-bye ; "et 
edn't fitty a laady like you should be troubled for sich as me. 
What IVe sawn, that the Lord maakes me reap. I laid a 
load upon my feyther's heart which my cheeld brings back to 
mine. Aw, my dear, Lady Lily Crappimore es a whisht 
woman, and he*s a desmal man es Tam Jenkins the vool." 

MissPhilippa never uttered a word during the quarrel, but 
lay back in her chair placidly knitting. 

Same day. Miss Philippa is really a kindly soul in spite of 
her comical code of duty. She laboured up the steep path 
winding from the cliff when she saw me sitting there alone 
this evening, and flopping herself, huge and breathless, on 
the turf beside me, she proceeded to give me her advice. 

" My dear love, you may not recognize the fact," she said, 
"but you are livmg now in another person's house, and 
instead of doing your duty to yourself, you are positively 
going out of the way for quarrels. You are as high-tempered 
and independent as if the great leaden roof of Gualmara was 
all your own. But it is your brother's, my dear — ^your 
brother's and his wife^s 1 " 

And Miss Philippa paused, and fixed her Ught blue eyes 
on mine with a look significant of a thousand warning. 

" I am right willing to confess that fact, Miss Phuippa," 
I answered ; " but it seems you do not know that, by the 
terms of my father's will, I have a right to remain at Gualmara 
till I marry." 

" Ah, that makes a great difference," said Miss Philippa, 
cheerfully. " Then perhaps, my dear, you are acting upon 
principle ? '* 

I stared, not knowing what she meant, 
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i " I mean, love, you may possibly consider it your duty to 
i try and get the place to yourself. In that case you'll soon 
succeed. A quarrel or two more, and Letty will be able to 
persuade your brother to take a house for her at Bath. I let 
you know quietly that this is the end she is driving at, so 
since you are both of one mind, it will doubtless soon be 
done. Now that may be very agreeable for you, who want 
Gualmara to yourself, and for Letty, who wants never to see it 
at all ; but shall I tell you what it will be for vour brother ? " 

Miss Philippa looked all round the lonely heath, and then 
out upon the unspotted sea, and finding that not even a 
bird was near us, she bent forward, and whispered " Ruin ! " 
in my ear. 

" Cards, dice, bets, ruin ! " she said, checking off the words 
upon her fingers. " I am acting contrary to my principles, 
and against my duty, in saying this ; but I like you, and so 
I run all risks to warn you." 

" Miss Philippa," I said, dolefully, " I am a fool : but I 
will never quarrel with Letty again. Above every desire of 
my heart lies the earnest wish for my brother's peace. I 
could not bear to see him waste the inheritance of his 
ancestors — an inheritance given him in trvsty and which, 
passing safely and honourably through his hands, should 
descend intact to his children. Therefore, you can judge 
how much I wish him and Letty to live here quietly, and 
not rush madly into temptation. And rather than permit 
myself to be a cause of contention, or let my presence be 
made the excuse for quitting Gualmara, I would leave it 
myself, even to-morrow." 

I could hardly speak for tears. 

"To tell the truth, that is exactly how I thought you 
felt," resumed Philippa, "and so I was determined you 
shouldn't be made a catspaw of, my dear, to ruin your 
brother. Now I have something else to tell you. The 
moment you retreated this morning with that monstrous, 
absurd old woman, Letty attacked me with questions 
respecting Patty Pugsley. She accused me of treachery, 
concealment, and a whole catalogue of sins ; but I assured 
her I knew no more about the woman than I do about 
Adam's grandmother. Well, knowing me to be only a 
worm, she trampled on me to her heart's Qontesit v ^^ ^asw 
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^ot nothing ont of me except the confession thai; yon bii 
l(^fb me for n few lioiirH at a little inn near Salisbury whik 
yoii went Home where on yonr own business. I couldn't hdp 
owning that, you Hee,ana I hope when she comes to qneBtkn 
you, (18 she will, that you won t take jour revenge on melj 
telling? her about the lining of this." 

And Mifis Philippa held her minx muffin the air. 

I nHHurcd her I had no revenge to take, and wonld be 
careful to keep her secret. 

*' Now, chikX lift me up if you can/' she said, ''and let me 
vmiiHh." 

When I had raised her, which was hard work, she moved 
oiF Hlowly like an overloaded wain^ while I ran home, and 
wroU^ hastily a few lines to Mr. Amesbury, assuring him Patty 
i^igKl(*y would certainly be removed from his care soon, tm 
I trusted he would hasten to fulfil his promise to me. 

1 have sent Rol)y to the post with tnis letter. I was un- 
willing to write it, but it would be hard if I could not conquer 
a foolish scruple for Vincent's sake. 

1 am grateuil to Miss Philippa for her wise counsel, and she 
is right. L(*tty is mistress here, and I am to blame for my hot 
U'm))er. I will quarrel no more with Letty, I am resolved 
on that — not for Miss Philippa*s code of duty, but my own. 

June 82nd. Letty frightened me last night. She came 
to my bedside in the middle of the night, and woke me with 
the touch of an icy hand upon my cheek. 

•• I can't rest, Patience, she said ; " I want to be fHenda 
with you. If you are going to be my enemy I had better 
return home at once, for I cannot hold my ground with you 
against me." 

•• I am not your enemy," I answered. 

'* Tlien what did you mean when you flung in my &od that 
I kept Patty Pugsley in chains ? " 

'^ 1 spoke in anger, Letty ; but having named the woman to 
you, I will not deny that I know she is a lunatic." 

** You have been to Mr. Amesbury's ? " she said. 

I bowed mv head in assent. Then Letty flung herself on 
her knees and clasped my hand. 

<< Do you mean to betray me to Tristram ? " she said. 

Have you told him aheady what you have heard ? " 
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" I have not said a word to Tristram," I replied. 

" Patience," continued Letty, in a low, sobbing voice, " I 
Bwear to you I mean to be a good wife to your brother. And 
I have always liked you — I have indeed — and I tried to save 
you from loving my cousin Humphrey, but he was resolved 
to win you, and how could / stand against him, with you on 
his side too ? " 

" We are not talking of Alan," I returned quietly. 

*^ No, but I say this that you may see I have been your 
friend all along, when you thought me your enemy. iNow, 
as your friend, I warn you that Patty Pugsley is the 
wickedest, most lying, most odious woman out of Bridewell, 
and you must never believe a word she says.'* 

At thiff there was a pause I, in my new-found caution, 
remaining silent. 

" Patience, will you tell me what she Baid of me — ^what 
lying history she gave you ? " said Letty, gasping for breath. 
" And will you say why you went to Mr. Amesbury's ?'* 

"I will answer you most truthftilly," I replied, "if you 
will first answer me. Letty, do you know where Vincent 
Morrens is ? " 

" No ! by heavens no I I swear to you I do not ! " she 
cried, throwing her arms passionately across me. 

" But Patty Pugsley had somewhat to do with his being 
kidnapped," I said coldly. 

" Perhaps she had," returned Letty ; "she is vile enough 
for any wickedness. But I never saw her, or heard of her 
for months after Humphrey sent her to London, till Aunt 
Pulke told me she had come to her in rags and wretchedness, 
begging to be taken in for charity. She was my aunt*s 
maid long before cousin Humphrey made me take her. 
As an old servant the Fulkes sheltered her, and in a few 
days found she was crazed and dangerous. Then they sent 
her to Mr. Amesbury's. There, Patience, I know no more." 

" And Alan takes the trouble to escort her himself ? " I 
observed. 

" He would be glad of any pretence to visit his friend 
Amesbury," said Letty. " But, Patience, why have you not 
asked Humphrey where Vincent Morrens is ? Has it never 
come into vour mind that a jealous lover wiU do anything to 
rid himself of a rival ? ' ' 
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My heart beat so loudly that for a time I coald not spoak, 
then I answered indignantly — 

" If I beheved Alan a villain, such a thing might come into 
my. mind, not else." 

"Whoever loves Humphrey must love him with his 
faults," Siiid Letty. " As to a man's villany, that's an idea in 
a woman's head, not in his. I measure a man and call him 
a monstrous pretty fellow ; you measure him and saj he*s a 
scoundrel. I warn ^ou my cousin is not the man to suit 
you. 1 am not afraid to say it now he is gone to America. 

I am mighty sorry vou like him, but bear in mind I 
followed your steps and his last summer, and dared his anger 
to help your escape." 

" Letty, I am not blind," I answered ; " I know jealonsy 
when 1 see it." 

I heard her heart beat now, yet she said hurriedly — 

"I tell you I honestly tried to save you. But I knew it 
useless. Who can resist Humphrey Fulke ? Now, one 
thing more ; if he had put a rival out of the way for me, I 
should admire him and love him all the more, but you would 
hate him. So, perhaps, it is scarce fair to tell you — " 

She stopped here and listened, frightened at the summer 
wind. 

" Go on," I said vehemently, " go on I " 

With her eyes on the door, she went on softly — 

" — Fair to tell vou," she said, " that I suspected him from 
the first. And when we were in London 1 taxed him with 
it. • Where is the painter ? ' I said." 

My very heart hung upon her words, and I looked at her 
in breathless pain. 

" His answer. Give me hia answer," I cried. 

" * 'Fore Gad, Lcttjr/ he said, * I don't know. I wish I did. 
I am not afraid of him now ; his fair mistress's heart is all 
mine, and 'twould be good sport to let him see my triumph.' " 

" Did he say nothing more, Letty ? " I asked faintly. 

" Not then ; but a week or two after this he told me that 
a servant of my Lady Llanberis, who knew young Mr. 
Morrens, declared that as he was going down the Thames to 
Greenwich he saw him on board a ship bound for America." 

I did not answer a word to this. 

" Now I have confesaed to yon all that Humphrey told me/' 
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continued Letty, "and if you wish to hear what I think I'll 
tell you that too." 

Tell it," I said, trembling. 

Well, then, I think it all a lie. I know what Humphrey 
is when he is jealous, and I believe he had Mr. Morrens kid- 
napped by some of his friends, and Patty Pugsley doubtless 
played her part in the plot." 

The cool way in which she said this — ^which was, in fact, a 
declaration that she thought her cousin a villain of the deepest 
dye — took away my breath with horror. Thank Heaven it 
is only her suspicion — ^it is only the measure of the man made 
by her mind, and I must beware how I take it into mine. 
The homely proverb warns us that we are apt to measure 
others by our own bushel, and hers is but short and sorry. 
Moreover, until now, when her cousin is on the sea, and 
unable to defend himself, she hath never breathed a word 
against him to me. 

"You think Alan a pitiful scoundrel," I said to her 
contemptuously. 

" Not I," she answered. " I tell you if 'twas for me I 
should admire him for it. I like a man to love me fiercely ; 
and if he be jealous, and kill two or three for my sake, all 
the more shoidd I count him worth keeping. I hate tameness 
in love." 

" A fierce passion blazes itself out," said I ; "a calm, strong 
love lasts." 

She laughed a short, abrupt laugh, then said more earnestly, 
more sadly than I had ever heard her speak — 

"We are aU made differently. Patience, and surely God 
will judge us by what we have, and not by what we have 
not. I have been frank with you, now be the same with me ; 
tell me what evil you have heard of me." 
. Then I put my arm about her kindly. 

" I have heard no evil of you, Letty, and if any one should 
ever speak evil of you to me, I will shut both my ears against 
it. You are my brother's wife, and no one shaU dare s&nder 
you to me. The woman Pugsley said no word about you, 
good or bad. She did but tell me she had helped to take 
Vincent prisoner, then she fell into a mad fit again, and I 
heard no more. Now, why I went to Mr. Amesbury's is his 
secret, not mine, so I cannot tell it, but he may if you aakhuxu" 
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Letty drew a long breathy and stooping over the bed she 
kissed me. 

" I know you speak the truth always, Patience," she said. 
" I am not afraid to trust y^ou." 

" Letty," I answered, " if you mean that you no longer fear 
me, I tell you there was no cause at any time for fear. Tour 
name is Caerhydoh now, and I would resent any word against 
you with all my strength. Uphold the honour of your 
name, Letty, yourself, upnold the happiness of your husband, 
uphold the peace and prosperity of his house, and I swear 
you shall ever find a loving sister in Patience Caerhydon." 

She left tears upon my cheek when she kissed me again ; then 
she stole silently away, leaving me with strange thoughts. 

June 2 6th. A year ago to-day since Alan Fulke climbed to 
my window — a year ago since I was merry, happy, and a child. 

July 20th. A letter from Mr. Amesbury. As I imamned, 
Mrs. Fulke, doubtless warned by Letty, sent to remove rattj 
Pugsley, but another and a stronger had taken her. She is 
deed, naving never gained a gleam of reason — so saith the 
letter — since the day I saw her. Thus ends my hope of 
solving the mystery of Vincent's disappearance. Trulv I am 
baffled and dispirited. I grow weary of all things, ana I tire 
of writing this journal. 

August 10th. We have had letters from Alan, brought home 
by a ship which the Revenge met at sea. He jests about Nora 
and her husband ; he savs the jade hid away on board, and 
he had hard work to get her forgiven. So it is not true that he 
procured her leave to 20. I am glad of that. Tristram and 
Letty have been feasted by all the county. What a weariness 
is all this eating and drinking ! Boby says the return dinners 
we have riven have played havoc with the old wine in the 
cellars. I never saw Tristram take wine as he does now. 

October 2nd. I am out of love with my journal. I will 
not write of my brother and his wife ; I will not tell of the 
heaviness in my mind since the night Letty came to me ; 
and as there is nought else to speak 0^ I am silent. I am 
wondrous lonely, but I have my books and the poor. I go 
among them often, and I ride every week to Lamorran. 
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October 19th. Tristram is very dull. He no longer cares 
to ride hunting, or to shoot, as he was wont to do. I fear he 
craves some deeper, greater excitement ; but Deborah swears 
that at all times, when he hunts or shoots, the white hare 
crosses his path,* and he misses fire, or his horse stumbles, 
or some other mishap befalls him, and so he returns home 
angry and gloomy. She protests that ofbtimes the horse he 
rides comes back to the stable so shaken and terror-struck 
that the grooms have thought it on the point of death. 
These superstitions are so deep set in the minds of the people, 
that I do not strive to comlbat them. And I know last 
week Tristram had a bad fall in the hunting-field, and when I 

questioned him how it befeU he would not answer a word. 

* # # * * # 

April 29th, 1772. This day when I stole softly within 
Letty's chamber, Deborah placed in my arms my little nephew. 
I kissed him, with a prayer for his peace, and a fervent hope 
that his father and mother may live more happily now, when 
blessed with this dear child. 1 would he had not come on so 
sad an anniversary : this day, a year ago, poor Loveday 
died. I hear often from Mrs. Trevela ; and tne pure spirit 
of truth, of love, of religion breathed over her dear letters 
soothe my vexed heart. I fret over the sorrow and sin I see 
in this house, which I cannot heal or even rebuke. I dare 
not speak often to Tristram, or be his friend, because this 
rouses Letty's jealousy and fears, so I steal away from him, 
even when he comes to me for comfort, and I scarcely 
know whether he guesses I do this for his own peace sake. 

Beginald Penhabva Cabbhtdon to Mibs Elsinob 

DUPOETH. 

Deab Eleanob, — ^You perceive I make some great breaks 

in my aunt's journal here. I do this because the portions 

omitted leave untouched the main threads of her story. They 

speak only of her life among the poor around Guaimara, or 

of her visits to Nora's mother, whom she strove to comfort, 

"^ It is a superstition in Cornwall, that wken a maiden dies for- 
saken and broken-hearted, she comes back to haunt her betrayer in 
the shape of a white hare. This phantom follows him everywhere, 
sometimes saving him from evU, but invariably it oauses his 
death in the end. 
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or they tranflcribe whole sheets of tender and wise ooimsel 
from Mrs. Trevela, who evidently was now gaming a great 
and good influence over my aunt's mind. She never speaks 
thronghoat the winter of Mr. Fnlke, or of his letters — ^if any 
reach^ her — bat beneath the snrface of her journal there 
lies two deep under-currents. It is easy to perceive what 
these are : the first is the struggle of her judgment against 
the love with which an evil, but versatile and gifted man had 
inspired her ; the second is her bitter grief at the unhappi- 
ness of my father and mother. Yet so deUcate and tender is 
die, when speaking of this, that her pen doth but glance at 
it and then glide away. There is no single scene, no single 
Quarrel, of the turbulent household described. Yet I know 
n'om old friends, that at this time my father ^ve in sreatly 
to the fashion of the day with regard to driving and bete^ 
and my mother was so devoured by spleen and fbstfulness at 
her country life, that she spent whole days in bed, being so 
overcome with the vapours that the doctor was scarce ever 
out of the house. This last being a &vourite of Miss Philippa 
Philpots, she somewhat encouraged these megrims of my 
mother, and when Dr. Scaboria came these three would play 
cards together in her room till the little hours struck. Mean- 
while mv father drank hard, either at his own house or at the 
house 01 some convivial friend among the lower gentrv ; for 
the higher sort, not liking much that happened at Guabnara, 
began to fall off from him. Through all these scenes it will 
be easy to the ima^ation to depict my aunt's lonehness, her 
sorrowftd indication, and silent grief. She seems early to 
have taken Miss Philippa's caution to her heart, therefore no 
word of hers ever addea to the strife of that unhappy house- 
hold. Yet this life was sad and unnatural indeed lor one so 
young ; hence it is no marvel that about the month of May in 
this vear she fell ill with a sort of intermittent fever, throu&;h 
whicn she was kindly nursed by Miss Philippa, whose worldly 
heart was not without tenderness. My mother, fearing or 
feiming to fear this fever, took her departure in June for 
Mdlivery Place, whither my &ther, on seeing his sister better^ 
followed her. Thence they went to London, then to Bath, 
where all the winter was spent in a gaiety and extravagance 
that crippled my father's means ^eatlv. Many thousands 
were flung away in gambling durmg these few months, for 
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my mother's passion for play here had full swing ; and my 
father, who had played deeply at the clubs in London, 
pursued the same excitement, not from love of it, as my 
mother did, but to drown in this deeper madness the bitter- 
ness of thought. 

I find by our household books, that Mr. and Mrs. Caerhydon 
did not return to Gualmara for a whole year, and during this 
time I had been left entirely in my aunt's charge. Without 
father and mother, without kindred or dear friends, unloved, 
uncared for since her father's death, and passing her young life 
in a solitude filled with sorrow and misgivmgs, it is not 
strange that she loved the little child given to her care, with 
all the strength of her warm, full heart. Thus, in the 
autumn of the year 1778, when I take up her journal again, 
it will be perceived that this love is the true cause of her 
consenting to accompany my parents to Bath, whither they 
returned after a weary stay at Gualmara of only four months. 

Dear love, I grow more and more unwilling to lay before 
you the sad hisk^ry of those, whose faults and failings I ought 
rather to bury from your sight and my own. Thus, though 
I transcribe all this, my mind misgives me now that it mJl 
never meet your sight. And thus, during that dear time 
which we spent together a week ago, when you asked me if 
my task was nearly finished, and said you longed to read this 
journal of my aunt's, I answered you that I feared to let 
your bright eyes fall on such sorrowful pages. 

May love, and joy, and peace be ever yours, my Eleanor. 
My heart flies to you like a bird on the wing ; every minute 
in the day it goes from me to you, and as my thoughts flutter 
back thej^ come to me full of sorrow. A shadow hovers over 
my happiness, and I long with a feverish longing for that 
time of rest, when my eyes will fall on your dear face always, 
and the charm of your presence will bring me peace. Farewell. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Gualmara, September 25th, 1773. Letty played with 
the child to-day for a good half-hour. How glad I was to 
see the little creature winning its mo\.\i^x'^\^'85X»\ X ^sss^ 
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quite sorrowM for Letty that she has not seen it grow this year 
past, or watched it learn to laugh and walk as I have. I was 
afiraid she would be jealous when she saw the little arms cling 
about my neck so lovingly, but she does not seem to mind this. 

September 27th. Tristram flung down his gun angrily 
to-day when he came in from shooting. He had Mlled 
nothing, he said, but there was blood upon his hand. I would 
not ask him questions ; I sent Miss Pmlippa to him ; Letiy 
is not jealous of her showing him a kindness. This eyening, 
as I walked alone in the garden, Boby came to me and told 
me a strange story. A partridge, wounded in the wing, fell 
among a heap of thorns and brambles. '^ Then,'' said Koby^ 
''his honour stooped owur to seize tha bird, and that 
minute sumfin white dashed by 'un like a haare, and, iHth 
hes faace as white as arra shadow, he faaled back, and saaved 
hisself from death by just waun step. For they brambles lay 
straggled owur an ould shaafb, and ef 'a had clutched tha 
bird 'a must ha' gone en stam ban^. And while I looked at 
'un, skeared like, the poor thing gived a screech and faaled 
through tha brambles, and went fluttering, fluttering down 
tha shaafb, screeching aal tha way en tha darkness, till we 
heerd her come to waetur, then aal was still. I reckon thic ould 
shaafb is fifty fathom deep, she es, so ef his honour had faaled 
en no hand would ewur naave brought 'un up a^ain aUve. 
No, sure. And as sartain as I'm a sinner. Miss ratience, thic 
little white bucha* haaye saayed hes life this day, et haye." 

I trembled while Boby told me how near Tristram had 
been to death. And surely it was a providence which sent 
that little creature of the woods — ^hare, rabbit, or weasel-^ 
what matters it ? — ^which crossed his path and saved him. 
Then I asked Boby how Tristram had hurt his hand. 

" My dear Miss Patience," said Boby, " there eddn't a day 
goes by wethout tha squire maakes a missment wet^ waun 
gashly thing or t'other. Hes hand eddn't what it was, I 
reckon, fiir stringth and studdyness ; he'll knack hisself to 
joudflt some day or other. I'm whisht now when I see 'un 
touch the trigger. 'Tes a poor consam when a man caan't 
hould a gun wethout shaaking thic faast. Howsomever, 
don't'ee 1^ skeered. Miss Patience, ef I come hoam waun 
* Baoha, a speotre, or anything that ttrrifiet. t Small pieoes. 
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day 'pon planks, blawed en rags, becanse, seeming to me, 
thic'll be tha nateral end of sich shutting as tha squire's. 
As for hes hand, my dear, he dashed un en lerrups* agin a 
moorstone, as he faaled ovvur the heap of atalf 'pon Whael 
Euth. Do'ee knaw, Miss Patience, tha squire have had men 
prospecting there this week or more, he have ? " 

Roby loked at me pitifully as he spoke, for since my father 
died all know I cannot bear to have this place named to me. 
And now I was so pale I could not answer him. 

** Some folks be so keen arter money," said Eoby, ** they'd 
prospect J a churchyard ef there wes a grain of ore en it no 
bigger than a midjan § or a murrian's|| egg." 

Knowing I should be angry at this speech, Roby hastened 
away, waiting for no reply. 

September 28th. I find Letty is persuading Tristram to 
get together a set of adventurers to work Wheal Ruth. I 
have earnestly entreated her to forego this scheme, and as I 
have lent her all my savings, I think she will oblige me. I 
am not superstitious, yet I hate the thought of this mine 
being reworked ; it is a spot fatal to our race, and I dread the 
sight and sound of toil about it. 

September 80th. I saw a sorrowful scene yesterday — ^my 
brother furious with anger, and Letty weeping for rag^e. I 
shut the door upon them and came away, but Miss PMLippa 
teUs me the quarrel was about money, and she afSrms tnat 
unless some be borrowed on mortgage to pay bills in London 
and Bath, Tristram will certainly be arrestoi. 

•0 ! if my father had Uved to see this day, his soul would be 
heavy with grief. He never robbed his children, no selfish 
waste or wilM extravagance narrowed our heritage ; no, he 
added to our lot, and widened our borders. But I foresee 
my brother will leave to his children a straitened and woeful 
inheritance, cumbered with debt and shadowed with shame. 

Well, I cannot mend this sorrow, so I will say no more. 

October 2nd. " You see, Patience, we cannot live here," 

said Letty, yawning wearily. 

* Shreds. t Rubbish. 

X To prospect, with the accent on the last syllable, it to survey. 
§ A mite. || Ants have this haxqa m C^tisvi^ 
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*^ Tristram is like a bear, and I am half dead with vapours. 
The sea air spoils the nerves : I vow I have not slept this 
month past. And Tristram's temper is monstrous hard to 
bear — ^you own that ? Well, in a gay place he is gay too, so 
am I, and we do not lead the cat and dog life for which I 
see yom: foolish eves red so often. So weep no more, Patience ; 
it is going to be honeymoon again with us ; we go to Bath 
next week. Say not a word against it, dear ; depend on it, 
'tis better to spend the winter there than make a bear-garden 
daily of our home." 

Nought that I could say would change her, so I held my 
peace. 

" We shall lead a quiet life at Bath," said Letty. *' I shall 
take the child ; the little thing amuses me when I have no 
company, and Tristram said yesterday he would not go unless 
the boy came with us. So, Fatience, I wish you would put 
these new blue ribbons on his hat ; the old ones are mon- 
strous shabby.*' 

It is not my duty to bear with this foolish scheme in 
silence ; I must protect the little helpless child, knowing, as 
I do, how it will be neglected and forgotten in the midst of 
gaieties and cards. 

Same day. I have spoken earnestly to Tristram. I will 
not set down all his answer, it was too sorrowfiil. Enough, 
that he hopes the presence of the child will save the mother 
from much evil, and he implores me, for his boy's sake and 
his own, to accompany them to Bath. 

"It will do you good to see somewhat of the world. 
Patience," he said. " You are twenty years old now, and I 
would fain see you marry happily if I could. I trust you 
think no more of that sad rake, young Fulke." 

I did not answer this, but I promised I would go with him 
and Letty. I should feel so troubled all the winter here 
alone, fearing the little one might he neglected among strangers. 

October 7th. I have said good bye to all my friends. We 
start to-morrow. Poor old Lady Lily was not in her home ; 
her husband would tell me nothing ; ne sat in the chimney- 
comer eating " 'tatey pasty " and blowing on a small whistle 
alternately. 
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" Don't *ee ax me nauthing," he said, taking the whistle 
from his mouth to examine a flaw in the bark.* " I don't 
knaw nauthing. I'm a vool, I tell 'ee, I'm a vool." 

He chuckled over this fact with great satisfaction, and, 
blowing a shrill cry on his whistle, he looked up the big 
chimney with a happy and vacant stare. As I rode away 1 
saw a flock of late martins lingering and whirling round the 
wide chimney-top, as though wondering at the sharp whistle 
of " Tam Jenkins tha vool." 

I rode on to Lamorran, and stayed there two hours. In a 
little volume of poetry — Sir Thomas Wyatt's, I think — I 
found the white rose I gave Vincent so long ago. It lay 
on this page : — 

" Forget not yet the tried intent 

Of stioh a truth as I have meant ; 

My (preat travail so gladly spent. 

Forget not yet I 
** Forget not yet when first began 

The weary life, ye know since when* 

The suit, the service, none tell can ; 

Forget not yet ! 
** Forget not yet the great assays. 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 

The painful patience in delays, 

Forget not yet I 
** Forget not I Oh I forget not this. 

How long ago hath been and is 

The mind that never meant amiss. 

Forget not yet I 
•' Forget not then thine own approved. 

The which so long hath thee so loved, 

Whose steadfast faith yet never moved, 

Forget not this I " 

Vincent I Vincent I dear, noble heart, so wrongedj^ so 
forgotten, is thy steadfast faith even now unmoved ? " For- 
get not this ? " I echoed sorrowfully. " No, never I never ! *' 

And leaning my arm down upon the book and the 
withered rose, I hid my face there, and covered the little 
poem with my tears. 

On the opposite page was the song I sang upon the sea, 
that June night three years ago, when my heart was new 

* Cornish children make whistles of sycamore bark in a peculiar 
way. 
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caught and flnttering in Alan Fnlke'fi skilfal hand. The wordfl 
had a deeper meaning to me now : — 

" And wilt thou leave me thus. 

That hath lored thee so long, 

In weal and woe among ? 

And is thv heart so strong 

As for to leave me thus P 

Say nay! say nay I 
*' And wilt thou leave me thus, 

And have no more pity 

Of him that loveth thee ? 

Alas thy cruelty I 

And wilt thou leave me thus P 

Say nay I say nay ! " 

Vincent I my most dear Vincent I My heart is wrung 

for thee, Vincent, my friend, my brother ! 

* * * « « 

Bath, October 2l8t. Last night at the ball I saw Mr, 
Amesbury. He was dressed in the pink of the fashion, and 
divided the applause of the room with young Lord S— , 
who is the greatest beau in Bath. He wore a pink silk coat, 
sky-blue waistcoat laced with silver, and white silk breeches 
and stockings, and shoes with diamond buckles, his hair, 
powdered and very long, in a bag at his back. He danced 
twice with Letty, and I heard him paying her some monstrous 
pretty compliments, but I noticed nis mother and sister, who 
were in the room, did not bow to her in passing, and they 
seemed to me to regard her very haughtily. I hope Letty 
will not dance with that dandy again. 

Mr. Amesbury came to me with a flush on his face, and 
was introduced by the master of the ceremonies as if he were 
a perfect stranger. 

" Have you forgotten me ? " I said, as he led me out to 
dance. But the moment I had spoken I was sorry, for his 
face flamed, and his hand trembled. 

" Forgotten you. Miss CaerhydonI" he returned, "how 
could I do that ? It is nearly two years and a half ago since we 
met, but your memory has been with me every day since then." 

" And an unpleasant memory, doubtless," I thought within 
myself, "considering how and wherefore we met." But 
being willing to spare him pain, I said not a word of this." 

When the dance was over he led me to a seat^ 
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and sat down by me ; then I began to ask him eagerly 
about Patty Pngdey. At this his fece changed marvellously. 

" Madam, J fear to grieve you," he said, " else I would tell 
you something of that woman." 

" Sir," I answered, " grief and I are old acquaintances ; 
say on, I beseech you." 

" Not here," he returned, looking round on the gay crowd ; 
"it is impossible to speak on grave matters among these. 
Will you permit me to pay you my respects to-morrow ? " 

I gave my consent instantly, and trust this evening to 
hear some tidings. 

Same day. Mr. Amesbury called this afternoon, but he 
would not utter a word before Letty, who never left the room 
a moment. The conversation was very fashionable and tedious. 
I sat chafing and silent. 

October 23rd. Letty went to Bristol this morning in 
high spirits — I know not wherefore — and will not return till 
to-morrow. There is no one with her but Miss Philippa. I 
have begged Tristram to take me to the pump-room, hoping 
I may there meet Mr. Amesbury. 

Five o'clock. He was there. He escorted me home, Tristram 
leaving us at the door. 

" 1 cannot hope," he said, as he seated himself near me, 
"that Miss Caerhydon will care for any words from me 
except those which will relieve her anxious curiosity." 

" Ah, sir," I cried, " do not let us waste time in compli- 
ments. Tell me what you know." 

" Madam," he answered, " will you deem me impertinent 
if I ask you one question ? " 

"No," I said impatiently. "Pray ask what you will, Mr. 
Amesbury." 

He hesitated and faltered, and his face grew red, then pale. 

" Madam, I would ask if you are still engaged to Mr. Fulke ? " 

" Mr. Fulke had my promise nearly three years ago," I 
replied, " and I beheve, if the affairs of the colonies will 
permit, he will return home next spring to claim my hand." 

" Then, madam," returned Mr. Amesbury, rising and bow- 
ing, " I will not be so ungracious as to give you ill news. 
Let Patty Pugdey rest." 
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" No, sir," I cried, clasping my hands, " I will not let her 
rest. I have been supine too long. My ignorance, my weak- 
ness, my sex, have all hindered me from searching ont this 
wickedness ; but now I am ashamed to think that for 
three years Vincent Morrens hath been hid from the world, 
and Patience Caerhydon hath not striven to set him free. 
Sir, this mystery has rankled too long in my heart, disturb- 
ing my peace. Tell me all the truth — it cannot harm me." 

Mr. Amesbury's face was quite white when I had finished 
speaking, and he fixed his eyes on me in a strange way. 

" Madam, I thought your love was given to Mr. Fulke/' 
he said ; " I did not know your heart was with Mr. Morrens." 

I felt my cheeks flame a sudden crimson and my trembling 
lips could scarce frame the words as I said — 

" Sir, I am betrothed to Mr. Fulke. Mr. Morrens is my 
friend, and I have trust-money of his in my hands which I 
wish to restore to him." 

He bowed to me again gravely. 

"Forgive my mistake, madam," he replied. "And if 
what I have to say should cast a shadow on one you love — 
on one once my friend — ^I hope you will forgive that also." 

" I am weary of mjrstenes," I answered, " and I wish to 
find Vincent, even if it be at the cost of proving Alan Folke 
a villain." 

My voice was steady, though my lips were white and 
quivering. Mr. Amesbury smiled saidly. 

" Yesterday," he said, " when I met you in the park, you 
told me you hated snakes, yet to-day you say you are 
betrothed to Mr. Fulke." 

" Are you his friend or his enemy ? " I asked hastily. 

" Neither, madam," returned Mr. Amesbury, as he fixed 
his eyes for a moment on my face ; " I am his rival — a hope- 
less one, if you will, but still his rival." 

May I be forgiven the sin, but for the flash of a second I 
thought he meant that he loved Letty, then I saw the truth, 
and said softly — 

" 1 am sorry, Mr. Amesbury, for what you say." 

" Miss Caerhydon," he cried, " I have loved you from the 
first day we met. And I was resolved to tell you this truth, 
before 1 uttered one word which could shake your alledance 
to Mr. Fulke. If the knowledge came to you afterwaros, yon 
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might thing me a traitor. And now I await jonr commands. 
1 will speak or be silent as you desire." 

He stood before me very pale and agitated, his impetuous 
manner quite subdued. 

" It is not traitorous to do justice," I said. " Let us re- 
dress this great wrong, and put all other thoughts aside.*' 

" I obey you, madam," he answered. " You must know I 
was very grieved I could not fulfil your wish respecting the 
mad woman, but her state of mind rendered that impossible. 
Nevertheless, I have her confession in black and white." 

He saw me grow pale, and would have stopped, but I 
motioned for him to go on. 

" The woman could read and write," he continued ; there- 
fore in her quiet intervals I often sent her books. From 
these, it seems, she tore the fly-leaves, and a few weeks ago 
my old housekeeper found a bundle of these hidden behind 
the skirting of the room. The poor creature must have torn 
down the panel with her nails — " 

" And the papers, sir ? " I said impatiently. 

'^ Are safe, madam, in my possession. Scrawled on them 
in a cramped hand is the woikn's confession." 

" And tne confession inculpates Mr. Fulke ? " I said steadily. 

" I am grieved to say yes. Oh, madam, I entreat you, do 
not despise me for divulging this ! It is no betrayal of con- 
fidence ; he never trusted me with this secret. And yet I feel 
like a traitor. I was his friend. I loved him. Miss Caerhydon, 
he wins love from all, even from me, whom he has ruined. And 
I do not tell you of his villany with any hope in my heart. It 
you discai'd him to-morrow, can I think you will ever look with 
favour on my suit ? No, no ; that would be madness indeed I " 

"Not madness," I answered gently, "but still a folly. 
Mr. Amesbury, be my friend." And I laid my hand, which 
was ice-cold, upon his arm. "I am inexperienced and 
young. I know not how to act. What must I do to rescue Mr. 
Morrens ? Help me frankly, I beseech you, as a true friend." 

" I am your servant in all things," he said quietly, holding 
my hand an instant, then dropping it, " even to the losing 
of my life for your sake." 

" I do not ask for that," I said, trying to smile. " But 
I want first this woman's confession, next, your counsel how 
to act on it. Does it tell where Mr. Morrens can be found l " 
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" No, madam/' he replied. "I will bring it to you, and 
when you have read it you shall have my poor advice. 
Only " — and he paused, fixing his eyes on me with mournful 
earnestness — " if you act on it, you can never be the wife of 
Humphrey Fulke, and I can never be his friend a^in. I, 
on my part, accept the penalty, though I love wie man. 
Miss Caerhydon, ao you accept it also ? 

" Yes," I said, repating his words, " though I love the man." 

Then I burst mto sudden weeping, and stretching my 
hand towards Mr. Amesbury, I entreated hind to leave me. 
I am grieved I yielded to this weakness, for the sight of my 
tears moved him exceedingly, and drew from his lips some 
frantic expressions which I would fain not have heard. 

This evening he sent me a sealed packet. In it I found 
a few sheets of yellow paper, scratched on either side with 
writing hard to aecipher. I have made it out thus :— 

"The Confeshun of a Poee Dispized Obittite, Kbp 

Unlawful in Chanes. 

" My name is Martha Pugsley, bom respectabul and cris- 
send respectabul at Shorditch, London ; and tho' a worm, 
kept respectabul till i met with Mr. Fulk. He is a Bi^ 
viUan, and when he fust carrid on with Miss Mylivurry i 
took letters for um boath, i bein then made at his mother's 
and lost my place, and was took into ?ier sarvis, and bore 
pashent with haJl her tempers, til Mr. Fulk, being minded 
to take up with anuther love, sent me back to London. 1 
kep respectabul to miself in lodgins, wich he pade puctyul, 
til my Old sweethart,Tom (illegible) cum to me, and sade, wuld 
i make it hup ? Then i forguv hall the past, and the ba^os 
was put hup. Tom sade a shop or smal pubhc was the rite 
thing, and i culd hem it if i wuld ; he showed me letters 
from Mr. Fulk hofering fifty guinees, and twenty moar if 
done correck. " we'll marry comfortabil on that," Tom sase. 
he took me hover a public to let in the Kent rode, and bot 
the ring going home, and i sade I'd do it. Then i went to 
Mistur Morrings' lodgins, and tould him if he'd cum and 
mete me nex day I'd confess hall I'd done and who set me 
on to put the black flag 'pon his father's name, for ime sory 
to say i done this through povertee, and tho a worm, yet 
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a worm must live^ and money is vittles and drink. Mr. 
Morrings, very hegar, sade he*d cum, and i tould him the 
plase down by the watur side in lambuth. but i swore ide 
never tel unless he promist pardon, and ide show him the man 
that rote the letters, but i was afrade now to do it. upon 
this, Mr. Morrings sade he forgived me with hal his soul, 
and if ide tell haU the truth, he'd get me safe away from the 
'compUces i was afeard of. 1 cried very much, being pena- 
tant 1 Bade, and Mr. Morrings gave me a ginee/and |%ed to 
mete me nex day. i did this wikedness for tom's sake, and 
he rewardid me like a villun. he cum with a gang to lam- 
buth and seesed Mr. Morrings while tarkin to me, disgised 
like a press-gang, and while they faught, i ran to another 
strete.' (Words illegible.) 

"Mr. Fulk sent the money honorabul, 60 ginees hall in 
gould," [Were they Miss Philippa's guineas ?] and seein tom 
the nex day i hask, where is yung Mr. Morrings ? he makes 
hanser, safe with them who'U keep him safe, he'd been in 
a fite i no, for his hed was broke, and i put plaster on the 
cuts, i went with him and pade the money for the public, 
i nevur seen him since, nor the mony nor the man i pade it 
too. this is my reward, the lord forgiv him cheeting a 
a pore worm like me. * * * * i ^igh i cud find Mr. Mor- 
rings, and set him on to hang tom and Mr. Fulk and hall 
them that has helped to rob and deseeve a trusting hart. I 
gote hil through greevin', and woked hup heer wun winter 
day with no fire, and straw hunder me. i cud tel a dele 
moar, but may get pade yet for houlding a quiat tonge." 

Illegible wor£ followed, and foolish ravings — a strange mix- 
ture of misery, suffering,rehgion, hatred, pardon,and revenge. 

I did not weep, or feint, or utter a cry as I finished this 
dreadful solution to all my doubts ; but, kneeling down, I 
prayed for help to succour Vincent, and for strength to 
wring from out my woeful heart the burning pain of this 
cruel love. 

October 24th. True to his promise, Mr. Amesbury visited 
me this mommg, but I received him with some embarrass- 
ment, and seeing this, he said earnestly — 

" Miss Caerhydon, no man can regret more than I do my 
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words of yesterday. I entreat you to forget them. I am 
not ashamed of my love^ bnt I am ashamed that I troubled 
you with it. Do you believe me ? And will you let me be 
your friend ? " 

I answered yes, and then he spoke instantly of Vincent. 

" I fear you cannot ask your brother to help you," he said, 
putting his finger on those words of Patty Pugsley's which 
related to Letty. " His wife is Fulke's cousin, but I think 
madam, I can assist you without causing unnecessary pain 
to any one.'* 

" It would be grievous to me, I own, to bring slander on 
the Fulke family," I said, " or, worse still, on others nearer 
to me. Tell me, sir, what you propose to do ? " 

A flush covered Mr. Amesbury's face to the brow, 

" Madam," he said, " after the sorrowful interview I had 
with you at my poor house at Amesbury, it would be folly 
in me to denythat my mad blood has led me into many reck- 
less foUies. These, again, have brought me strange acquaint- 
ances, and among them I fancy, if I go to London, I can 
find this man — this Tom Sellars, as I make out the name — 
of whom the woman speaks." 

" And will you do this ? " I cried. " Can you do it with- 
out danger to yourself?" 

" I am come prepared to depart for London instantly," he 
returned, "and I pledge you my word, madam, that no 
danger shall hinder me from discovering this man, and 
through him your friend Mr. Morrens." 

I tried to thank him, but tears choked me." 

" Will you go to a magistrate in London ?" I said. 

" Certaonly not at first — ^not unless all my eflfbrts fail," he 
replied. " 1 will be so much surer and safer to find the man 
through his friends, and thus escape all the publicity we wish 
to avoid. And even Mr. Morrens will think Mr. Fulke 
Bufiiciently punished in losing you." 

" Heaven grant that you may find Mr. Morrens alive ! " I 
said mournfully. 

" I will go by to-day's coach," said Mr. Amesbury. " And, 
madam, if you will take my poor counsel, I would advise you 
not to speak of this matter to— to Mrs. Caerhydon, or even 
to your brother. He might name it to his wife, and how 
can we be sure that, for her cousin's sake, she, knowing his 
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old associates by name, would not write and warn this man 
to refose me all information ? " 

With a deep blush upon my face I promised I would be 
silent, and then he bade me farewell. 

So he is eone to London, and I have broken the first link in 
Vincent's chain, and the last that bound me to Alan Fulke. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

OoTOBEB 28th. Letty came home last night in high spirits. 
She was so full of talk and glee that I quite wondered at her, 
for mostly, when at home, unless we haye company, she is 
silent, and complains of the megrims or the vapours. But 
yester evening ner eyes sparkled, her cheeks were flushed, 
and sudden laughter pealed often from her lips. I mislike such 
feverish gaiety myself, and so seemingly does Miss Philippa, 
for she sat very glum and quiet by the window, looking out 
upon the dim lignts in the empty street ; but Tristram was 
pleased and merry, and I saw him look at his beautifal wife 
with eyes in which there shone a tender and loving light. 

Ah I how easily she might make him happy if she would I 
« « « « 

Great Heavens I what is this Miss Philippa tells me ? 
Nora at Bristol I Nora in prison — condemned to a dread- 
ful and shamefiil punishment ! Oh, God ! grant me strength 
and courage to go to her aid ! Grant me power to rescue 
her ! I am well nigh mad with the torture of my thoughts. 
I have sent for a chaise. I must go to Bristol alone. I 
must and will save her I 

Letty is a cruel, a vindictive woman. I hate her. I am 
full of disgust and anger. I will never be her friend again. 

This morning, the ^moment she had gone shopping. Miss 
Philippa came to me with the same sober face she wore 
yesterday. And she put a letter on the table before me. 

" There, my love," she said, " read that 1 I tell you no- 
thing, mind. Not one single word have you heard from me. 
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if there's nothing said during the boiling, why there's no 
harm done — to myself I mean. I know that's selfish, but I 
am obliged to be selfish. People who live in other people's 
houses can't be magnanimous. 

Meanwhile, reamng the letter, I had grown white with 
amazement and sorrow. It was from a justice of the peace 
at Bristol, and it was addressed to Letty : — 

" Honoured madam," he said, " a wench calling herself 
Nora Maynard, now lying in jail in this city, under charge 
of rioting in the streets with vaggabonds and loose characters, 
has named you to me, and deklared you know her, and will 
speak for her at her trial. Madam, if you can say anything 
in her favoure, I would beg of you to send me word ; for if 
she be truly an honest servant of yours, I will gladly endewor 
to procure her discharge, being always angsmus^to oblige a 
lady of your quality. 

"P.8. — The bench sits to-morrow, therefore I pray of 
your ladyship to lose no time. And I am, 

** Your ladyship's humble servant 
to command, 

"Thomas Smaloombb." 

Putting down the ignorant time-serving justice's letter, I 
gazed at Miss Philippa eagerly, but she would not open her lips, 

" No, my love," she said at last, " it is not my intention 
to tell you anything. You can put two and two together as 
well as anvbody I ever saw. Put them together now, and 
consider that the sum total is something uguer and ghastlier 
than any result you ever looked at yet. Then, if you want 
to do a good action, order a chaise and go to Bristol. There 
is time yet if you drive like the wind, x on can venture to 
do a good action ; you've got an independent income. As 
for me, I can hardly dare lift my head from under the 
harrow. • Do I begin to look like a toad ? I know I have 
had the figure of one a long time. Qive me the letter, and I'U 
put it back on Letty's mantel-shelf." 

" Oh, Miss Philippa," I cried, " why not have told me of 
this last night ? " 

" I have told you nothing," she returned ; " I have only 
put a letter on your table. It was not in my hands last 
night, and if it had been I would not have ^ven it to you* 
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I would not have it on my conscience to send yon on a 
journey by night, to be murdered by highwaymen, for the 
sake of a little husfiy like Nora. No, not if they strip the 
flesh from her bones." 

Her words made me shiver. I sent for a chaise instantly, 
and have ordered it to wait for me behind our garden wall, 
that Letty, if she comes home, may not see me depart. 

As I sit here dressed awaiting its arrival, I wonder within 
myself in what visible shape the horror I have at my heart 
will show itself to my eyes at Bristol. 

The New Inn, Octot!er 30th. Oh ! not like this 1 1 never 
thought to see so hideous, so dreadful a sight as this ! I have 
been so ill that yesterday the doctors bled me, and, as I lay 
in bed fevered and faint, I saw always before my Hhrinlring 
eyes the same dreadfcd, ghastly spectacle. 

I will try to tell it. Yesterday, when I entered Bristol, I 
drove straight to Justice Smalcombe's mansion, but he wag 
away at the court, his people said, and would not leave it till 
three o'clock. So I drove on to the Hall, and wrote him a 
letter praying him to grant me a moment's interview on a 
matter of importance. He came out to me at once— a 
pompous, thick-set man, with a big neck sjid cruel purple 
face, and eyes having a fier v gleam springing to them at sudden 
times. Mj heart sank wnen I saw him. 

" Sir," 1 said, "there is a poor prisoner in gaol here, whom 
I earnestly entreat you to pardon and set free. She is but a 
silly country wench. I cannot think she hath done much 
harm. If you will let her go, I promise you I wiU see her 
safe out of the city. I will send her home to her father and 
mother, who are poor honest people, long grieved for her. 
Her name, sir, is Nora Maynard." 

His face changed instantly as I said this, growing red and 
angry, and his small eyes flashed. 

"The woman was tried thedaybevoreyezterday, madam,'' 
he said in a sharp way. " And a lady of quality, who came 
auver from Bath purposely to zee me, azzured me she was a 
very worthless hussy, well dezarvin' the zharpest zentenoe 
the jiztices could inflict. She told me the wench had led 
away a young gentleman of rank and worth greatly to ^ 
dizgrace hissed for her zake, and his &mily would be gladtAjfl 
hear she had met with her dezarta," ^V 
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A mist swam before my eyes, and I felt my face grow 
white, and my lips tremble. 

" I know nonght of that, sir, I said. " The poor creature 
left her home to marry a soldier, and I fear her husband has 
deserted her, or — '* 

" Her huzband ! " interrupted the justice, and his thick, 
coarse hps curled in scorn. "Such women as she don't 
trouble no church for a huzband." 

His words brought the blood to my cheeks in a rush of fire. 

" What can I do for her ? " I cried, wringing my hands 
together. 

" Nothing," repKed the justice. " I think it a zhame a 
young lady Hke you should trouble herzelf about a mere 
draggletail — ^a low creature from the zlums of Bristol." 
- " That is not the fact," I retorted angrily, " She is the 
daughter of respectable parents. I cannot tell how she came 
to this dreadful town ! " 

"She came in a zhip from Boston," he returned, "she 
and a dozen other drabs — ^mostly Irish — zoldiers' wives. And 
their riots and rowdies have been a nuisance to orderly people." 

" Oh, let me take her home," I pleaded. " Let me take 
her back to her mother in Cornwall." 

" Impossible I " said Mr. Smalcombe, turning his back on 
me. "The bench have zentenced her to zix months in 
prison, with — ^with a taste of zumthin' else bezides. There, 
my dear young lady, you had better zay no more. Doan't 
*ee tich pitch if you can help it. Sir John Mallivery's 
daughter warned me you might try to interfere with the 
course of jiztice, and she zaid, too, it would be well for you if 
I refuzed to tell 'ee anything at all about this brazen wench." 

Letty I Letty ! how hard and cruel you are ! 

" Six months in prison I " I said, aghast. " Oh, sir, what 
has this poor creature done to merit such a sentence ? " 

Then he turned upon me a red, leering face, and, pinching 
my cheek with his not, coarse fingers, he uttered words so 
insolent and dreadful, that I fled from him with tears of 
indignation rising to my eyes. 

" And does the law let such men as these judge women ? " 
I asked myself, as I sank back weeping in the chaise. " Low 
as Nora may have fallen, he is lower stilL My soul shivers 
at bim. Enowing nothing of him tiU these laAt sad minutesi 
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I yet feel that a poor dumb beast of burden is a higher, nobler 
creature than he." 

And the cheek he had touched burned with a great red spot 
of shame, as I washed it with angry tears 

I drove back to this inn, and while I was writing a letter 
to another justice, whose name the landlady had given me, 
I heard a tumult in the street, which drew me to the window. 

Then I saw — God ! — I saw Nora ! — her hands tied to 
the railing of a cart, and on either side of her two men, 
armed with hideous whips. She was dry-eyed, but horrible 
sobs broke from her parched lips ; her face was ghastly white 
and distorted ; her eyeballs glaring. I saw this in a flash — 
in an instant. I saw, too, holding by the cart in a clutch of 
agony, poor old Lady Lily, with a look upon her face which will 
haunt me to my dying day. Then the crowd hid her from 
my view. But I could see Nora still, for the mob stood back 
from her, and while I looked, with all the blood gathering 
about my heart, the cart stopped with a sudden jerk, and 
the wretched creature fastened to it fell upon her Imees. 
But the gaoler by her side laid a rough grasp upon her bare 
arm, and lifted her to her trembling feet. 

" Stand aside ! " he cried in a gruff voice, and the crowd 
parted hastily. Then I saw him lift his strong hand in the 
an*, but as the lash struck the Quivering flesh, a shrill and 
dreadful shriek burst from Nora's lips, mine echoed it, and I fell 
to the floor, and fainted dead away for the first time in my life. 

When I awoke again the street was quiet, and I was laid 
upon the sofa, with the landlady sitting by me, and a doctor's 
hand upon my wrist. 

" Is she dead ? " I cried, starting up. " Have they killed 
her ? " Then I burst into bitter weeping, and sobbed as 
though my heart would break with the anguish laid upon it. 

"What is the matter?" asked the doctor. "What has 
frightened her ? " 

" Oh, the justice has whippd another poor wench at the 
cart's-tail, and I think the sight scared her," said the landlady. 
" We found her fallen by the window." 

" My dear child," said the doctor in a soothing voice, 
" you surely won't sob your heart out because a wicked hussy 
gets what she deserves ? Come, come, cheer up 1 It served 
her right, you know." 
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"No, no I" I cried piteondj. "The man who allnred 
her from her auiet home is more worthy of stripes than she." 

"You speak God's truth,'* said the landJady, turning 
sharply on the doctor. " Served her right, inde^ I How 
do you know that ? But the men make the laws, and so 
long as they've got the making of 'em all their own way, so 
long will the women's backs bear their own sins and the 
men's too. I tell 'ee what it is, there's plenty in this town 
who ought to be put in that maid's place this day. And if I 
had my way, the whip should fall on old Justice Smalcombe 
first and foremost, and pretty hard too." 

Apparently reheved by this outbreak, the good woman 
wiped her forehead, and told her husband who was standing 
meekly at the door, to go about his business, for he wasn't 
wanted there. 

" Justice, indeed ! " she muttered to herself. " It is a fine 
one-sided affair, the justice the men ^ves us. It's a full 
pannier on one side of the ass and nothmg at all on the other. 
But what's the good of minding the men, or the laws they 
make either ? If a woman worrited herself about the humbug 
talked over her, and the laws made about her, she'd pretty 
soon go mad. Let 'em fix what laws they like outside the 
house, I mean to be mistress in it, that's my law. Do you 
feel better, my pretty dear ? " 

But I could not answer her, for the rumble of a cart in the 
street, and the shouts of the mob, told me the dreadful pro- 
cession was passing back to the ^1, and with a wild cry, 
which I could not hold down, I famted again. 

November 2nd. I have seen Nora. I visited her yesterday 
in prison, and again to-day. Oh, what a terrible spectacle I 
saw I what a hideous, ghastly sight I The gaol is a foul 
place, full of squalor, rags, infamy, and ruin. I scarce had 
courage to enter it. 

Nora was lying on some straw, with a coarse blanket 
thrown over her. I dare not set down in writing the full 
horror of her condition. She showed me her arms all bruised 
and marked with purple weals, and her hands swelled and 
useless with the cords being bound so tightly round her wrists. 

"This is what he has brought me to ! " she said passionately. 
" The smooth-tongued false villain ! " 
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I tried to think she was speaking of Maniard^ her husband. 
I strove hard to deceive myself, but the day of my blindness 
was over, and I did not really cheat my heart a moment. 

"Why did you trust him ? — ^whymarryhim,Nora? " I afiked. 

" Marry mm I " she answerea. " He lied when he talk^ 
of marriage to me, and said a poor girl would make a better 
wife than a rich lady. He never meant me anything but 
wrong and misery. I hate him I I hate him I I wish I had 
his heart between my teeth I " 

" Nora I Nora I " I cried, " of whom are you speaking ? " 

"Of Humphrey Fulke," she said, clenching her poor 
swelled hand. " He is the man who has laid these marks 
upon me. These are his kisses — ^look I " 

And suddenly she flung the blanket from her shoulders, 
and a faint sickness seized me, merciftdly blinding my eyes 
to the horror they gazed on. 

"That's flesh, you know," said Nora, "audit /fee&. Think 
of it when you kiss Alan Fulke again ! Ah ! shut it out of 
your eyes now with your hand, but it wDl come between him 
and you — thank God I it will come — even when his lips are 
sweet to you, and his love-babble is in your ear." 

I was ghastly white and faint, but I heard her still, though 
her voice sounded to me like a whisper far away ; and it 
seemed, too, like the voice I had heard long ago in my soul, 
when I would not listen to it. I listened now, and my tears 
fell down like rain. 

"Nora," I said, "Mr. Fulke is nothing to me now. If 
there still lingered in my heart some faint shadow of the old 
love, it vanished the moment I saw you. No kiss of his shall 
ever touch my cheek again." 

A fierce light flashed into her hollow eyes. 

" Is that true ? " she cried. " Then if I have made you 
hate him, I am avenged. They may cut the flesh from my 
bones in strips now, I'U never shriek again." 

" Oh, Nora ! " I said, " do not talk so dreadfully." 

" Ah I it is too dreadftil to talk of," she answered feverishly ; 
but what man among them all has thought it too dreadfdl forme 
to fiufier ? I hate allmen ! I do I I do I " And her voice rose 
fiercely. " I hate them all I They are hyipocrites and liars." 

" On, hush, Nora, I entreat you ! I whispered, as I 
leant over her^ trembhng from head to foot. 
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" Hush I Why should I hush ? " she cried. '* Am I to be 
silent because I am a woman — a poor, outcast, beaten woman ? 
Is the man that mined me better than I ? or the man that 
sentenced me ? or the man that tortured me ? or the other 
men standing by, who counted my agony a sport ? I tell you 
no, Miss Patience. No ! no I no I But all the world, the 
genteel world, cries out to us, ' Be silent, you wretches ! ' 
and we are silent. If women like me told the truth, and 
could be heard, men would gag us.*' 

Two burning spots of red sprang to her haggard cheeks, 
and her eyes were full of a fierce fire. As for me, I covered 
my face with my hands and prayed, trembling. Till lately I 
had thought the earth so good and fair that I had feared 
nothing in it, but now I began to be afraid, and I felt that 
henceforth I should walk sorrowfully, and evil would be hidden 
from me no more. 

Wishing to take her thoughts from her own misery, I spoke 
to her of Her mother. 

" Where is she, Nora ? " I said. 

*' She is Ijing sick at her poor lodgings," said Nora in a 
softened voice. " Oh, Miss ratience, how foolish and wicked 
I have been I I have killed her. But don't think it is all 
my fault. You know him — ^you know how gallant, how gay, 
how handsome and wicked he is I And so recklessly, memly 
selfish, that the sorrow and death of others is but sport to him." 

*' I know it all,'* I answered. " Do not speak of him." 

"Yes, yes ; let me tell the truth. You remember the day 
we went to the Logan, Miss Patience ? WeU, it was then it 
began ; we came home together with that drunken Gloten, 
and he whispered love-speeches to me as the drunkard slept. 
Ah I I was so flattered, so pleased, so happy ! And afterwards, 
when he changed to me, perhaps repenting a little, I hated 
you, and I hated my mistress too. She was his first love — 
he has told me that — ' 

"Stop!" I cried, as my cheeks flamed scarlet. "I will 
not hear a word against my brother's wife. How could he 
be such a villain as to speak of his cousin to you ? " 

Nora looked angrily at me for a moment. 

" He has talked of you, too," she said sulkily. Then 
glancing up at my face, she added, "No, I'll tell the truth 
—he has only spoken praises of you. He md you wero 
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brave as an eagle and innocent as a dove, and you were the 
sole and only woman in the world who could make him 
happy enough to be good." 

A week ago I might have wept at this, but now my eyes 
were dry and scornful. Nora saw the look of sorrowful con- 
tempt upon my face, and laughed out suddenly. 

" He'll feel that when he sees it," she said. " He never 
thought you and I would meet face to face. He thinks me 
safe in Carolina. He swore there was black blood in me, and 
he sold me to a planter for a slave." 

" No ! no ! do not say that ! " I cried. 

" It is as true as that I lie here bleeding and beaten like 
a hound," said Nora, clenching her swelled hands in passion. 
"And I lived in his house nearly a year, then I robbed him, 
to have money for my journey, and fled. But I was brought 
back, and the man's liking for me being gone now, and he 
angry at the loss of his money, he punished me as he would 
one of the negroes if they had run away." 

I listened to her with face white with fear, and heart 
beating loudly. 

" That was the first time I felt the lash," she continued 
between her set teeth, "and a raging fever seized me. When 
I got well my beauty was gone, and I was put to work 
in the laundry under an old mulatto woman. I might have 
stayed here, but my master married, and my mistress grew 
jealous of the sort of careless protection he threw over me, 
so she sent me to the negro quarters, and made me work in 
the cotton-fields, and secretly, she gave orders to the overseer 
to be hard with me. Oh, what a torture my life was ! Give me 
water. Miss Patience I The cup stands there. I am parched 
and burning. I grow mad when I remember my misery." 

Holding the water to her dry lips, I implored her to be 
silent and tell me no more, but she was too excited to hold 
in her thoughts. 

" No, no ! I'll tell you all before I stop, even if I die in 
telling it. Think what it was to have that woman coming 
down to the negro quarters, and saying with a furtive laugh 
in her eye, that she hoped I was happy and comfortable. 
And all the time she spoke she knew in her heart that I was 
as white as she, and my blood was as free from taint as hers, 
and she knew I was in anguish, and in fear, and in slavery. 
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But I never gave her the triumph she wanted. I always 
answered smilingly I was well and happy — as happy as I 
deserve to be, I would say to mjself— ana to give her no 
pretence for cruelty, I was as abject, and mean, and false as 
— ^as a slave. Meanwhile, the overseer and I had deadly 
quarrels every day, and at last one unlucky evening he com- 
plained of me to his mistress. 

" * You are overseer,' she said ; * the whip is in your hand ; 
you have as much right to use it on her as on any servant 
on the plantation.' He had struck me before, and often, 
but with such liberty as this granted to him, he grew a fiend. 
And one day in my agony I rashly threatened to kill him 
and escape. My last words he reported, and then I was 
branded. Sec, here is the mark I here is my master's name 
upon me written in fire." 

With a ghastly smile Nora bared her arm, and pointed to 
the scar. 

" That tamed me,' ' she said. " But I knelt down, and swore I 
would find a way to be revenged on all my tyrants, including 
him who had treacherously sold me to this iron slavery." 

" Do you mean Mr. Fidke, Nora ? " I said. 

" I mean him," she answered. *' My arm will find him 
one day, and his beauty, his riches, his gay carelessness will 
not save him then. Let me tell you the rest of my storjr 5 then 
write it down, and read it out to me. I want to hear it read." 

I saw then that poor Nora's vanity had taken a strange 
turn, and she felt a curious satisfaction in recounting her 
sufferings. Willing to please her I nerved myself to Usten, 
though I could iU bear it. 

" I waylaid my master that night," continued Nora, ** and 
flung myself before him as he rode homewards. Then I 
showed him the scars upon my arm, and clinging to his hand 
I wept pafisionately. 

" ' This is bad indeed, Crissy,' he said. Mr. Fulke had 
sold me by the name of Crissy, and pretended he had bought 
me at Barbadoes. ' Even when you ran away I was not so hard 
on you as this. And now what do you want me to do ? * 

** * Give me my freedom,' I answered. 

***I dare not give you your freedom, Crissy. I'U sell 
you, my girl, if you like, though I vow I shall be sorry to part 
with you, for I meant to be kind to you all your life.' 
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" * I won't be sold/ I said. * I am an Englishwoman, and 
afi free-born as you. The villain who deluded me, and who. 
brought me down here far from the English garrison, where 
I was known, lied to you completely. You know I am 
speaking the truth ; you remember my agony when he 
deserted me, and you told me the large sum you had given 
him as my price ; you remember my rage and anguish ; you 
felt then, you feel now, that I speak the truth.' 

" He did feel it. Miss Patience, but he would not confess to me 
his secret convictions ; they would have told against himself. 

"'I believe you have been ill-used,' he said, evasively. 
* There, Crissy, I will do all I can for you.' 

" ' Then let me escape,' I cried. ' And if I get away safe, 
promise me I shall not be pursued.' 

" ' I promise you,' he returned. 

" Two days after this a holiday was proclaimed, and the 
negroes were ordered to join a merry-making at a distant 
plantation. As he gave this order the planter stooped and 
picked a gay feather from the ground dropped from some 
bird's wing, and as he passed me he let it fall again. I 
understood him, and I prepared quietly for my flight. When 
the hoUday came I feigned sickness, and remained at home, 
and through all the long, silent day I crept on and on, 
through wood and swamp, till I was weary. At night I 
rested on a hUl and waited for the sight I longed to see. It 
burst up at last — ^huge tall flames and rolling smoke. Negro 
quarter and mansion were all on fire, and I knew there was 
not a man on the estate to bring a single bucketful of water 
to quench the flames. The planter was a rebel secretly, and 
there was gunpowder stowed away in the great cellar of his 
house. I had crept in here hours ago, and lighted a huge 
candle made somewhat roughly of yellow wax ; this I had so 
placed that when it burnt low it caught a trail of powder 
connected with the largest cask. As the flames rose, I clapped 
my hands and laughed joyfully for the first time for two years. 

"A month afterwards, when, gaunt with famine and 
misery, I reached a town where Enghsh soldiers were 
quartered, I heard the mulatto overseer had perished — ^he 
had not gone to the merry-making — and my mistress' child 
was burnt to death, and she herse& so maimed and scarred 
that henceforth her hfe would be a misery. 
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" I was glad to hear that," said Nora, with a gleam of mad- 
ness in her great passionate black eyes. Then she burst into 
a laugh so frightftil that I started from her bedside in horror. 

"Do I shock you ?'* she said with sudden temper. "Will 
you turn sick with horror at Humphrey Fulke as you do at 
me ? No, no ! I warrant me no ! He is scented, and curled, 
and handsome as ever. No scars on him like these ; no scorn 
and contempt in women's eyes when they fall on his laugh- 
ing face, as when they glance on mine, but I tell you there 
is not a mark upon me, either of sin or sorrow, that is not 
his doing. Slavery, shame, the scourge, and the prison have 
all been laid on me by his hand." 

Gasping for breath with her own vehemence, she sank 
back exhausted. And shrinking away from her I covered 
my face with my hands and wept. 

"You are too good to me. Miss Patience," said Nora, 
breaking into tears at sight of mine. " I know I was a 
wicked, vain girl ; it was my vanity ruined me. Mother 
was always telling me I was as good as a lady, and I thought 
I had a right to hope for better things than other girls Kke 
me could expect. 1 was proud of my beauty too ; but it is 
all gone now, and I am like a weed flung away by the road- 
side to be trodden on and spumed by every careless foot." 

Her tears were so bitter that I saw no words could give 
her comfort, and a great coarse woman coming to me then, 
saying it was time to go, I left her, promising I would see 
her mother before I slept. 

November 8rd. Poor old Lady Lily lies very ill at her 

E)or lodgings. It seems Nora wrote to her soon after she 
nded at Bristol, confessing her misery and poverty, but her 
mother, anxious to keep her wretchea story secret, did not 
speak of the letter to any one. At last, after a long, long 
struggle with her pride, she resolved to walk to Bristol and 
bring her daughter home. She came, and found Nora in the 
hands of justice — so called. Heaven save the mark I Then 
the shock and sorrow, added to her great fatigue and hard- 
ship on the journey, laid her on a sick bed. 

" If I had only come earlier," she kept moaning dolefullv, 
" I should have saved her. my wicked pride, my ugly 
pride, which wouldn't let me come to her help sooner I " 
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Prom Lady Lily I have learned the rest of Nora's story, 
or rather, the beginning and the end of it, both of which 
she herself left out in the telling. I gathered some comfort, 
some small comfort, in hearing it, because it left me free on 
one point to excuse Alan Fulke. Nora's departure in the 
ship was her own act. Thinking she had a right to be where 
he was, she followed him to Falmouth and hid herself on 
board the Revenge. But even while the ship was still in 
harbour she was found, and the captain threatened to have 
her sent ashore ; but here Mr. Fulke interfered, and proposed 
that she should remain, on condition that she married 
Maynard. Perhaps it was only as a soldier's wife she could 
be admitted on board. So the ship's chaplain joined them 
hastily, and she was set down in the list of soldiers* wives 
allowed to sail with their husbands, a woman who was sick 
going ashore to give her her place. Then the letter was 
written which I read at Gualmara, and the Revenge sailed 
away. And I remember how I knelt on the shore watching 
her, and prayed for Alan, while he perchance was jesting with 
Nora, or talking lightly with his companions of woman's love. 

Nora had been ^A and ill throughout the voyage, think- 
ing herself ill-used in the marriage, to which she had con- 
sented in desperation, and Mr. Fulke and she had quarrels 
often. Yet her husband never spoke a word to her, good or 
bad, till they landed. Then he told her to go her way, and 
he would go his ; he had been paid to give her his' name, 
but he never wanted to see her face. " Unless," he said, 
" you wish to go home to your friends in England, and then, 
because I've had a hand in this wickedness, I'll make amends 
by helping you in that." 

Nora listened to these words in great scorn, but she 
remembered them when, after Mr. Fulke's horrible treachery, 
she made her way back to the English camp in misery and 
rags. Then she sought out Maynard — Captain Fulke was 
away with his company — and begged him to help her secretly. 
By this time die was afraid of Alan, thinking ne would sell 
her to another plantation, or do any wickedness to hinder 
her returning to Cornwall. So Maynard was as good as his 
word, and hid her at a friend's house, and then got her a 
berth on board ship as a soldier's wife going home. But 
when the wretched girl reached Bristol her courai^ t^ijis^ 
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her ; she could not persuade herself to return home in 
squalor and rags. Her vanity, too, could ill endure to have 
it said that all her pride and her beauty had been brought 
low, and she had come to beg her bread in shame, with 

faunt misery stamped upon her face. So she lingered on at 
Iristol, and sank into the poor wretch I saw her. 

November 4th. I have had a hard, sarcastic letter from 
Letty, asking me if I mean, like Don Quixote, to succour the 
galley slaves and all the rogues and jail-birds in Europe. 
•'As for that worthless hussy, Nora," she says, " if you waste 
pity on her I shall reckon you a fool. I knew from the first 
with whom she went to the colonies, and if you were not as 
blind and simple as an owl, you would have known too. I 
pity cousin Humphrey for ever being troubled with such a 
thnfbless bargain. It was none of his fault ; she made love 
to him like a brazen Jezebel. And her vanity, her finery, 
her impudence and conceit well-nigh made me mad while I 
was in London. You don't know the wench as I do. If I 
could have got her a whipping years ago I would have done 
it right willingly. And now I think, S you have shed tears 
enough over her broken skin, you may as well come home, 
for Tristram is very cross at your departure. To tell the 
truth, Patience, he is cross altogether, and I want vou to 
take him off my hands for a while, so I shall send him to 
Bristol to fetch you." 

I am glad Tristram is coming. He will see the justices at my 
entreaty, and strive to get a pardon for Nora. He will not re- 
fuse me this. Lady Lily is better. She was gone to the prison 
wjien I called to see her. 
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Hot Wells, Clifton, November 6th. I little guessed why 
Nora's mother had risen from her sick bed to go to her 
unhappy daughter. I saw the reason, when I went down 
the street in mv chair yesterday about noon. There was a 
great crowd yelling and hooting, and as my chairmen made 
their way through it, one of them turned and told me a man 
and womm were set in the etocka neac Uie markot-i^acei and 
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the mob around them hindered our passing Ahnost at the 
same instant I heard Lady Lily's voice caUing to the crowd 
to stand back and give her room. Then she flashed by, 
with her figure bent, her face ghastly white, and her hands 
clasped. Frightened at the sight of her thus, I bade the 
men follow her quickly, but it was many minutes before her 
poor pinched face and hollow eyes met my gaze again. Then 
I saw her kneeling on the ground, one arm around Nora, 
the other extended towards the crowd. 

" Don't laugh and jeer at the shame and sorrow of an old 
woman," she said meekly. " This poor creature here, set to 
open shame, is my daater, my aunly daater. My pride is 
clean gone — I'm beaten down now, and I'll stand by her at 
the stocks, or at the cart, or at the gallows. Nora, bear up, 
my braave cheeld ; your mother is here ; she won't forsake 
thee — ^no, never I " 

Nora laughed aloud — a dreadful laugh— then she began to 
sing some ribald song, which made the crowd chuckle and 
shout with merriment, but she stopped the instant she saw 
me, and hung her head, saying angrily— 

" I told them not to let you know of this. Go home. Miss 
Patience ; this is no place tor you ; as for me, what are four 
hours in the stocks to me, after the miseries I have borne ? 
I am taking an airing sitting still, that is all." 

The drunken vagrant by her side laughed at her words, 
but the crowd took his laugh ill, and pelted him so cruelly, 
that, sick with horror, I clung to old Mrs. Jenkins, implor- 
ing her to come away. But fever, and excitement, and 
sorrow had made her wits wander, and she answered me 
in words without sense. 

"Would you have me forsake my daater?" she cried, 
thrusting away my clinging hands. " My naame is Lady 
Lily Crappimore ; my feyther wes a jussis o' pace, but I 
married wi' a vool — a vool — I married wi' a vool ! He 
ought to ha' come here in my plaace, but he said he wes a 
vool, and the chimley comer wes the aunly saafe plaace fur a 
vool. I'm a whisht woman, and no scholerd, but my daater 
is as purty spoken as a lady,_and maybe she'll marry a gentle- 
man, and ride in her own coach ! " 

" She walked behind her coach t'other day I " cried the 
crowd in high glee. 
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"Eh! what ?*' said Lady Lily, turning her poor crazed 
face towards them. " Don't strike so hard, man ! not so hard I 
She's young and tender, and I nursed her on my knee. Here — 
whisper ! Can't I take the blows instead ? The jestis will 
never know, and I'll take them aal — aal — I'll take them aal ! " 

Then she shrieked, and cowering as if beneath the lash, she 
sank down with her head on Nora's lap. 

" Go home, mother I go home I " cried the wretched girl 
in agony. 

"Homo I " said Lady Lily in a mournful voice I " not 
wethout you, Nora dear. I'll go home weth you when you 
well. We'll bid feyther not to tell tha neighbours, and for 
Christian pity — " 

" Go back to your lodging, mother, I mean," interposed 
Nora impatiently. " Of what good are you to me here ? " 

"None, Nora, none. I never was no good to you," she 
moaned ; " I married wi* a vool, and the woman who marries 
wi' a vool gives her children a vool for a feyther, and they 
never come to good, not waun of 'em. And I was a bad 
cheeld to my feyther, and now it comes home to me, and I 
see when I went agin his conmiands, and married Tam Jenkins 
the vool, I was bringing my children to poverty and shaame. 
My feyther wes a jussis o' pace, and I was caaled Lady Lily.'* 

" Hold your tongue, mother," said Nora bitterly. " Don't 
be an idiot I " 

" Hark to her I" cried the poor old woman, as shivering 
and shaking with cold and fever she crouched on the hard 
stones. "She dedn't aufb to speak to me like that. I 
brought her up like a lady. I worked for her aal tha day 
long. I never let her soil her hands. And I give her a 
fine naame — a grand naame — which maakes a good coose 
coming up tha throat. She's caaled Leonora-Uhristiana- 
Mariana-Hooper-Bowden-Jenkins I " 

The last words came oi;t with a shriU scream, as she 
dragged down Nora's hand, which the girl had put over her 
lips, and uttered it with a triumphant smile on her poor wan 
face. The crowd received the intelligence with a shout of 
laughter, while the miserable culprit, exposed to their derision 
in her suffering and shame, beat at her mother's caressing 
arms, saying passionately — 

" Go away, mother I go away 1 Why make it worse for 
me bjr tbiB idiot talk ? " 
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Bat the poor creature was too ill to heed her. She raved 
on, harping one moment on the old string, and the next 
awaking to the bitter sorrow of the present hour. In one 
resolve she was strong as iron. She would not leave her child. 

" I am here, Nora," she kept saying in sharp, quick tones. 
" I am here. I will not leave you." 

" Will you see her safe home ? " said Nora in pleading tones 
to me. " Will you stand by her when they take me away ? " 

I promised this, and protected by the constable who 
guarded her I stood in patient pain, longing for the slow 
hours to pass. As the short day closed in the wind grew 
bitter, and a few flakes of snow fell drearily. Then taiing 
off my mantle I covered poor Lady Lily with it, as she lay 
on the ground shivering, with thin hands clasped above her 
head. Thus we waited, as the street darkened and the 
crowd melted slowly away, and the snow fell faster, with soft, 
icy touch. Then I saw Nora trembling with cold and cramp, 
and I would have covered her bare neck with a handkerchief 
I wore, but the man standing by forbade me. 

" I can suffer it,'' said Nora bitterly. " It is not so bad 
as the blazing snn or the bomin^ iron. I am dad now :roa 
see me here. When he comes home, this sight, scorching 
your eyes, will be stronger than his handsome, careless fece. 
And tell him then it was I, Nora, who tore the last remnant 
of love for him out of your indignant heart." 

She ended with a sob, her teeth chattering, her head fall- 
ing forward on her breast. On the ghastly blue whiteness 
of her neck and arms there shone great red marks, brought 
out in dreadful distinctness by this bitter cold. 

" Is mother breathing ? " she said suddenly, raising her 
head in sharp fear. 

Before I could answer her, before I could stoop to know the 
truth, a tall gentleman parted the thinning crowd right and 
left, and stepped up to me, with a pained eagerness on his face. 

''Great heavens I Miss Oaerhydon !" he said in a low 
voice, " Why are you here ? " 

It was Mr. Amesbury. I caught him by the hand with a 
nervous grasp. I was shivering with cold, yet excited and 
feverish. I poured out my words, scarce knowmg What I said. 

"Why am I here?** I said. "I stand here in Alan. 
Fulke's place. If that poor wretolx doaer^^ >3k^ ^Sosssaa ^r^^ 
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does he. Let him sit bv her side. To mr poor thinking 
that wonld be justice; this is not. But 1 am here in his 
stead. The girl loved him — that is her crime — so did I. 
To share this suffering with her is the last thing I shall ever 
do for his sike. Do you understand me Mr. Amesbuiy ? — 
for his s^e I suffer this. Surely, if he were here, the last 
faint touch of honour lingering in him still, would prompt 
him to take his stand where I am now — by her side." 

I was clinging to his hand tightly, and my tears were fall- 
ing fast. 

" Miss Caerhydon," he said gravely, " let me lead you to 
your chair. You mistake men greatly, when you speak thus 
of Fulke, you mistake the world still more, when you be- 
stow pity on such as these. This is no place for you. I 
cannot permit you to remain here an instant longer.** 

" Look at mother I " interposed Nora in a shrill shriek. 
" I think she is dying I ** 

I bent down over poor old Lady LHy, and touched her 
cold cheek. She seemed asleep ; the snow had covered her 
white hair, and her thin arms, upon which her face lay. She 
did not move when I touched her. 

" Mother I mother I '* cried Nora, " speak to me ! '* 

Her passionate cry rang out into the wintry air, but there 
was no answer. The snow fell so thickly that the white flakes 
nearly blinded me, and in the darkness gathering round us, 
I saw only the cold, pale face upon the snowy ground. 
Kneeling, 1 rested the white head upon my arms, and then 
I knew that she was dead. 

" She will never speak again," said a man, coming from out 
the crowd, lifting her hand and laying it gently down again. 

There was a moment's silence, then a terrible cry rose 
into the air, and another, and anpther, and then I saw Mr. 
Amesbury put money into the gaoler's hand, and the 
wretched Nora was carried away in a dead swoon. I know 
uot what happened next, but bewildered and weeping I woke 
to find warm arms round me, and kisses on my wet cheek. 

It was Mrs. Trevela's face l^ending over me, and in the coach 
with us were Mr. Amesbury and her husband. It was he who had 
taken Lady Lilv's hand, and said she would never speak again. 

** I was shocked to recognize you. Miss Gaerhydon,^* he said 
sdhcrlj. " Even pity shouldnot have led youintosuchascene.** 
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" Hnsh ! " whispered his wife gently, " the woman was 
Nora Jenkins." 

Then I heard Mr. Fulke's name breathed very low, and I 
bnrst into pitifdl tears. 

" My dear, " said kind Mrs. Trevela, striving to hide the cause 
of my sorrow, " it is but the cold makes you weep. I understand 
it all. You are shivering, you are icy, you are well-nigh faint 
with cold. Why, Patience, love, you have no cloak ! " 

" She wrapped it round the poor creature who is dead,'* 
said Mr. Amesbury in a whisper. And in a moment he had 
taken off his coat and put it round my shoulders. 

My neckerchief was wet with snow, my hair dripped rain- 
drops on my hands, I was very cold. I tried to thank him, 
but found I could not speak a word for sorrow and for pain. 
I did not faint, they tell me, yet I lay an hour or more like 
one benumbed. When I woke to sense again I was laid 
upon a bed, and Mrs. Trevela was sitting by me, with a child 
upon her Imee. 

" Is the lady better ? " she said in a pretty voice. " May 
I kiss her now ? " 

" It is little Mary," said Mrs. Trevela, as the child's soft 
white arms were wound about my neck. 

I thought I was dreaming. "Where am I ?" I asked in 
a low voice. " This is not nay room in the inn." 

" You are at my house at Clifton," answered Mrs. Trevela. 
" We came hither with the good colonel, a month ago, to 
take the waters. Now drink this, and try to sleep." 



CHAPTBE XXVIL 

November 10th. I am still at Mrs. Trevela's. what a 
quiet, happy time I have had here ! Happy, because of the 
peace, and truth, and love around me ; happy in spite of the 
heaviness clinging at my heart still. For Mr. Amesbury 
brings me ill news. He found the villain who waylaid Vin- 
cent, and set upon him with a gang of ruffians under the 
guise of sailors, but the fellow swears they were, in their turn, 
overcome by a real-press gang, and Mr. Morrens was carried 
away a prisoner. Whether this was done byMx^^^Sss^^ 
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order or not he could not tell. Bat Mr. Amesbury says 
sadly it must have been so, for if Vincent had been carriwi 
aboard a ship by an ordinary press-gang, he would have 
made known his name and rank to the captain, and been set 
free. The law, which, to my mind, is cruel and unjust, only 
permits the pressing of seamen, not of landsmen. But how 
easy it is to use a bad law for a bad deed ! And so we can 
do no more, and I can only wait and pray. 

We have buried poor Mrs. Jenkins, and Mr. Trevela and 
the colonel are striving to get the miserable Nora set free. 
She has promised she will return home to her father, who is 
very lonely. 

November 12th. The dear old colonel dotes on his 
adopted child. I like to watch his eyes sparkle when she 
climbs his knee, and with her pretty coaxing ways kisses 
him, and pats his withered cheek, and calls him her '^beautifal 
papa." She is very like poor Loveday. The colonel gathers her 
silken curls into his hand sometimes, and looks upon them 
wistfully, but in a moment I see he smHes again, and kisses her 
as happily as if no cloud of sorrow had hung about her birth. 

Lionel Trevela is a fine, handsome boy — a loving brother 
to little Mary. If it were not for my dear nephew — ^my own 
poor neglected boy, as I call him — I would be content to 
make my home with these kind people. I know it would be 
happier for me, but I cannot forsake the child. 

Letty has not written to me since I sent her a letter up- 
braiding her with her cruelty, and telhng her of poor old Laoy 
Lily's death ; but I have had a short, sad letter from Tristram. 

" Stay as long as you will, Patience,** he says ; " mine is 
but an unhappy home for you. And things grow worse, I 
think, of late. Perhaps you are better away, only the boy 
misses you, and asks for you every hour.*' 

November 13th. We are so quiet here, the days have no 
record ; thejr pass in sweet peace and thankfulness, with such 
deep tranquihty, that I, weary of broils and fevered gaiety, 
am loth indeed to change them for mv restless life at home. 
But I have promised Tristram I will return on the 16th. 
Mary has a Caerhydon look in her eves at times, and when 
I see that look I think of the little Keginald, and I long to 
have him in my arms again. 
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I am somewhat sorry for Mr. Amesbury. He lingers here 
at the Hot Wells, and comes to us every day. He knows I 
no longer love Mr. Fulke, and I fear he builds hopes on this 
which I cannot realize. My heart is weary, empty, and 
dead. I shall never love again. And I will try no more to 
sound the depth of that great sea of sorrow, through which 
I have passed alone. Father or mother, brother or sister, 
to comfort me I have had none. Unaided, uncounselled, I 
have fought and suffered, and flung off at last the galling 
yoke of that mad, fevered love wmch Alan Fulke's cruel, 
skilful hand laid upon my soul. 

Ah I love is a weary burden. I am glad to have laid it 
down. I am glad my love is gone. But the world is empty 
and chill. I shiver as I pass the bare wintry hedges, and 
the leafless trees, shaking in the cold wind, leave their 
shadows with me as 1 pass them. 

Vincent ! Vincent ! shall I caU to you for ever, and 
only hear the echo of my own wistfdl voice ? 

Has my foolish, feverish love for Alan Fulke killed him ? 
Is he dead ? — ^is the world empty indeed ? 

November 15th. Last evening at the rooms I saw Lord 

S . He avoided me strangely. I curtseyed to him once, 

and he bowed in return with a most embarrassed air, then 
escaped among the crowd. I noticed he never approached 
our party, and turned on his heel abruptly if by chance we 
drew near to him. This rudeness surprised me, as usually 
he is most courteous in his bearing. 

Mr. Amesbury joined us later in the evening. He was 
very dull and quiet. Perhaps he is angry with me because, 
against his counsel, I go almost dailv to see Nora. Without 
the comfort and hope I give her, I trunk she would lay hands 
upon her own life. And am I not right to save Alan's 
conscience this great agony if I can ? 

Same day, three o'clock. This is the last day of my happy 
visit. I am strangely sad. Mary Trevela and her husband 
have promised me they will not forsake Nora. They will be 
kind to her for my sake only, they say, for, like Mr. Ames- 
bury, they think her hardened and worthless. Is it wonderful 
if she is hard ? 
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The children have taken me roond the garden and lawn^ 
to wish the place good-bye, they whispered sadly. 

" For when you see ns again we shall be home in Devon- 
shire," said Lionel. 

Mary put her tiny white rabbit in my lap, and wished me 
to kiss it for a farewell ; but I had a strange dream last night 
about that little creature, and I could not have put my Sps 
upon its soft for for a king's ransom. 

I dreamed that Loveday came to my bedside, and stood along 
while silent, looking on me sorrowfully. I was not frightenecC 
for in my dream I did not remember that she was dead. . 

"Why are you here, Loveday? " I said quietly. 

**I am come for Tristram," she answered ; " heispromised to 
me. I have his promise here." And she laid her hand upon 
her bosom with a sweet, sad smile. Then suddenly her race 
changed to death whiteness, and bending over me, she whispered 
— " Are my lips red, Patience ? I have kissed him, and there 
is blood upon them. Hush I do not tell Mary it was me I *' 

With tuis she faded, and in her place there came little 
Mary's white rabbit, lying on the grass with great blood-drops 
upon its snowy fur. Then I woke, and saw the moon shining 
in upon my bed, cold and silvery, and through the window 
there fell the shadow of a tall tree, snow-sprinfled, white, and 
ghastly. As it flashed upon me that Loveday was dead I 
trembled, and the tree beckoned like a spectre in a white 
shroud. I could not sleep again till I had said a prayer. 
And now I have written this dream down I am sorry, and 
wish I had not given it so much life. It might have flitted 
away like the foolish shadow it is but for these words. 

At night, eleven o'clock. Mr. Amesbury did not come to us 
this evening. I wonder what has kept him away. I should 
be Sony if he thought me ungrateful. I cannot forget the 
trouble he has taken for my sake in going to London, and 
ahnost risking his life among rogues and ruffians to find that 
&lse lover of ratty Pugsley's, who was paid by Mr. Fulke to 
entrap Vincent. The other day when he talked to me he 
proposed toeo in search of Gloten, who he said, might know 
somewhat of Fulke's plans. 

How dreadful, how hideous it seems to write thus of a man 
whose touch, whose look once made my heart t hrob with dear 
love and happiness. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

November 1 6th. My brother Tristram is here in this house 
— dying I He has fought a duel with Lord S They 

met this morning at sunrise on the downs close byjthis place, 
he little knowing whose house it was. He was wounded 
mortally, and brought inhere by Mr. Amesbury, who was his 
second. 

God help me ! God have mercy on him and on me 1 I 
am telling this calmly, and my heart is breaking. 

I know not the cause of the duel. Tristram was the 
challenger, so Mr. Amesbury said. He would not tell me the 
cause of the quarrel. 

17th. At night. Lettv is here. She came last evening. 
She flung herself on her knees by her husband's bedside in 
a passion of tears. 

" I am innocent, Tristram I " she cried — " I swear to you 

I am innocent. It was all nothiag. Lord S never said a 

word to me that all the world might not have heard. Trist- 
ram I Tristram I say you believe me I Say you forgive me ! " 

My poor brother turned his eyes pleadiQgly on mine. Great 
drops of anguish stood upon his brow. 

" Patience, I cannot bear this," he said with shaking lip. 
" Take her away. Let me have peace. Letty, Letty, do 
not torture me I " he gasped, as seizing his hand, she clung 
to it with passionate lips, and tears falling like bitter rain. 
" Innocent or guilty, I am dying, Letty, to save your name,'* 
he said with a sudden calmness more terrible than his anger. 
" Now leave me. I want to sleep. A little rest — ^a little rest 
before I go. Letty, be good to the child." 

She held his hand to her lips still — ^her very heart seemed 
rent — her arms quivered with the longing she had to hold 
him. 

" I cannot go — I cannot go ! " she whispered in a dreadftil 
voice. " Say you forgive me, or let me lie here and die with 
you I " 

She fell upon the bed across his feet, with clinging arms, 
and eyes fierce with agony. It was a fearful sight. May the 
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dear Lord, who pities onr weakness, have mercy on ns all I 
It was a fearfdl sight. 

Tristram uttered not a word, but I hfted her from the 
bed, and held her with all my strength. I feared she would 
hurt his wound. Then, as she stretched both arms towards 
him wildly, he laid his hand tremblingly on her head. 

"I forgive you, Lettyl and may God forgive us both ! " 

At this, with a great rush of shame to her very brow, her 
face fell upon her hands, and she stood quiet within my grasp, 
trembling in every limb. Thank Heaven ! at that minute 
Mr. Trevela came in softly, and carried her away in his arms. 
Tristram's eyes followed her wistfully to the door. 

" Take care of her when I am gone. Patience," he said. 

" I wiU be a true sister to her," I answered, "both through 
good and evil/' 

He clasped my hand, but did not speak. For a minute we 
were veir silent ; and his eyes being closed, and mine watch- 
ing his lace, I saw tears well from beneath the lashes, and 
&U slowly on his cheeks. Then I stooped and kissed him 
softly. Upon this he opened his sad eyes, saying with a little 
wistftil smile — 

"Wipe these away. Patience." 

When I had done it, still holding his hand, he said in a 
quiet voice — 

" Life is dear, sister ; is there any hope ? " 

I could not speak, but he read my face, and for a moment 
hid his upon the pillow. Yet in another instant he met my 
eyes with a brave look. 

" I die for honour's sake. Patience," he said with a half- 
sigh, "I was bound to challenge Lord S • But do not 

asK me anything." 

" Not a word," I answered. " And I will never ask Letty 
either." 

He pressed my hand softly, as if to thank me. 

"I am glad Lord S is not hurt," he said. "I am 

thankftil I did not wound him. Patience, I would not 
change with him. Surely, if he has a conscience it is wrung 
now ! " 

Then he spoke of sin and of forgiveness, and of God's great 
mercy ; but not even here in the secret pages of my journal 
will I write down such sacred things. ^ I listened with 
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thankfiil tears, rejoicing in his hope, praising Him who loveth 
us, for the peace given to this dear repentant soul, the door 
was opened softly, and there stole to the bedside a little child, 
with Lovedaj's blue eyes, and Loveday's meek, quiet look 
upon her face. She held in her arms ner pretty white rab- 
bit ; its soft ftir was streaked with blood ; it was dying fast. 

She laid it on the bed with tiny, gentle hands. 

"Let it lie there," she said, " for it is wounded like you." 

Tristram's face had flushed on seeing it, and with a sudden 
movement he laid his hand upon my arm. 

" Patience," he whispered, "that little creature killed me. 

It ran across the grass, between me and Lord S , and 

startled, I fired at random, and received his shot here." He 
laid his hand upon his breast. " My bullet struck the white 
hare that haunts me." 

The strange look in his fevered eyes showed me his thoughts 
wandered, and I motioned to little Mary to go away, but with 
a clinging grasp he held her by her small hand. 

"In whose house did you say I waa. Patience ? " 

His earnest eyes fastened on mine implored an answer. 

"You are in Mrs. Trevela's house, dear brother — my 
friend's." 

" And this child ? " he asked in an eager whisper ; " is it 
hers ? " 

"No," said Mary quickly, "my own mamma is dead." 

Tristram guessed the truth without a word from me. 
Perhaps my face told him, for his eyes shone with sudden 
tears, and ne whispered to me very low — 

" Lift her to my lips. Patience : let me kiss the child." 

With awe-struck face, the little one put her arms about his 
neck, and kissed him twice. 

"Don't grieve," she said ; "I forgive you quite." 

She was thinking of her pet, not of the dying man, her 
father, whose mind had wandered back to that early time 
when her mother won his first love. 

"Poor Loveday!" he murmured. "She has Loveday's 
eyes, and they look forgiveness into mine — Patience ! my boy 
is fatherless ! My boy is fatherless — as Loveday's child has 
been even from the beginning." 

His voice sank into my heart, and kneehng down, I put 
my arm beneath his head and said in a voice earnest andlwv — 
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" Trigtram, I will be both father and mother to your boy 
while God lets my heart beat with life. And I will never 
forsake him for any other love." 

" God bless you, Patience," that was all he said. 

I cannot wnte any more of this. My heart fails me. The 
house is hushed now. To and fro, with silent footfall and 
lowered voices, I hear the watchers pass. And though I have 
promised to sleep I wake, and watdi with them. 

November 18th. It is over. The key of the chamber of 
death lies on the table where I write. 

Tristram ! my dear and only brother, we two have loved 
each other well I 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

GuALMAEA, December 2nd. We have brought him home, 
and laid him in the sepulchre of his fathers. It was the 
saddest journey I ever made. And when we neared 
Gualmara, and the tenants and servants came out to meet us, 
Letty's courage failed, and she hid her face from them all, while 
many pressed around us and "lifted up their voices and wept." 

It is very mournful and quiet here at Guahnara, but I feel 
a sad contentment in being at home again. Not so Letty ; 
she gazes out at sea with weary eyes, and blisters her cheeks 
with vain weeping. 

"I wish Humphrey would come back," she said yestercby. 
" He would not let me pine to death in this wilderness. He 
would take my part against the world." 

I dared not talk of her cousin, so I would not answer this ; 
but Miss Philippa tells me that Lady S— — and her friends 
speak so bitterly of Letty, that if their stoir of her conduct 
has travelled down hither, she cannot wonder so few ladies 
have called to condole with us. And even those few have 
been careful to make it known their visit was to me. This 
has stung me to the heart. For at such a time of grief we 
feel the need of friends, and I am sorely vexed that Letter is 
left so lonelv. And this small, cautious worldliness, which 
holds aloof n*om our sorrow, seems small indeed to me, who 
have but just looked upon the face of death. A little while. 
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and we and they will be as he is : the grass will cover ns, and 
"the worm will feed on ns sweetly/' Before this thought 
how mean, how pitiful, seem these poor cowards who fear to 
show kindness to a grief-stricken woman, lest Fashion, or 
Folly, or Vanity should blame them I May God forgive ns ! 
We dread the rebukes of these, and we close our ears to the 
voices of Mercy, Forgiveness, and Love. 

I have not asked Letty a single question. I see she 
shrinks from any allusion to the cause of Tristram's death, 
and, mindful of my promise to him, I seek to know nothing. 

Before the last hour came, husband and wife saw earn 
other alone, and when Letty came forth from his chamber, 
weeping softly, there was peace upon her face and her agony 
was stilled. And when Tristram died — thank God for this ! 
— ^he died with his hand in hers. 

I should have wept my heart away if his spirit had 
departed unreconciled to her, not pardoning her his death. 

December 6th. I have found it hard to keep superstitious 
thoughts from my mind. Riding home from Lamorran, I 
came across the moor, and there saw miners at work at 
Wheal Ruth. I cantered up swiftly to them, and called out 
eagerly for the captain. 

" Who has done this ? " I said to him angrily. 

" His honour sent orders from Bath more than a month 
ago to set the mine going, miss. I have heard that Madam 
Caerhydon got a set of adventurers together at Bath to put 
down a thousand pounds apiece to set up a new fire-engine." 

" Oh, Letty ! Letty ! " I saidin my heart, "how false you are !" 

When I lent her all my savings she promised me she would 
give up this scheme, and now I see how she has kept her word. 

"And are the adventurers going on with the work in spite 
of my brother's death ? " I asked. 

" I don't quite know the rights of it, miss," he answered, 
"but I reckon them as have begun the adventure will carry 
it through. And the mine is rech as rech can be." 

I rode away sorrowf uUy, thinking of my father, and feeling 
in every vein that life and labour at Wheal Ruth mean death 
in the house of the Caerhydons. 

I understand now what Deborah and Roby meant when 
they told me they had been expecting ill-tidings. 
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I know too that care and trouble press closely around ns. 
Tristram's affairs are in a sad, sad state, and the lawyers say 
it is only by strict economy we can hope to save the estate 
for Reginald. 

December 1 0th. I have lighted upon a sorrowful discoveiy 
to-day. Being unwilling to spend money for a new winter 
gown, I took from the chest the mourning I wore for Mr. 
Morrens, and set to work to rip it, in order to alter the fashion 
of it somewhat. As I did tnis, there tumbled out, from 
between the linen and the stuff*, a crumpled paper. I knew 
it before I took it in my hand. It was the brief the poor 
sailor had given me, which I lost on the night I took Loveday 
to Falmouth. As I caught it up now, there flashed before 
me Mr. Fulke's pale, ireiul face as he stooped from his horse 
by the carriage window and looked in upon me, I hiding the 
shrinking, trembling Loveday with this same garment and 
the cloak of tJadasoy now lying at my feet. As I thought 
of this, thougn all my love is gone, my cheeks grew burning 
hot, and my foolish fingers trembled so they could scarce 
undo the paper. But mien I unfolded it, and my eyes fell 
upon the writing, I started upright, white with terror, all 
mj blood rushing to my heart with sudden anguish. The 
writing was Vincent's I 

* « * * * * 

I was forced to lay down my pen here, and weep myself 
back to calmness. I think truly that every joy I had on 
earth is taken from me now, and in the ^' narrow bed " only 
can I hope to find rest. Well, it must be as God will. I 
have been very wicked, very hMxl-heartei I turned away 
from the true love to take the false. It is just I should suffer. 

<< Mother, mother, make my bed, 

Make it long and narrow ; 
« My true love died for me to-day, 
ril die for him to-morrow." 

But I am unhappier than Barbara. I have no mother, no 
father, no brother ; there is no one to lay me in the grave 
and weep for me when I am gone. There is no one to tell 
him, if he should live to come back, that Barbara is sorry, 
and her hard-heartedness is melted away in these salt tears. 

Here is Vincent's letter : — 
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" My Sweet Patience, and Deab Love, — For so I call 
you ever in my heart, and at such a time as this, when I fear 
I may see your face no more, my pen shall not belie my 
heart ; it shall say no more and no less than * I love you/ 
Dear Patience, I write from his Majesty's ship Eclipse, where 
I am at this present a poor prisoner. The ship lies now in 
Falmouth Harbour, and I beseech you to put my plaint 
instantly in the hands of your father, that as a madstrate he 
may cx)me on board and demand my release. I nave been 
seized unlawfidly by a press-gang, but the captain heeds no 
law. Having me he will hold me in irons till the ship is out 
at sea, and there be no longer a chance of a rescue. 

" I should be a coward. Patience, if I spared to tell you 
the truth for the fear of paining you. Better pain you for a 
brief moment, than let your true and guilelsss nature be 
deceived longer by a villain. This is Mr. Fulke's doing. I 
was beguiled to the waterside at Lambeth, and there set upon 
by a gang of ruflSans, who, after a feigned resistance, yielded 
me to the pressgang sent from the Eclipse, The captain is 
a fest friend of Mr. Fulke's ; he is a friend likewise of my 

Lord C , to whom I took a letter which Mr. Fulke 

wrote, as you will remember. Patience, on the day of my 
departure. This letter the captain tossed over to me with a 
curse, when I complained to him of my capture. I enclose 
it : you will see it contains these words : — * My Lord, — the 
bearer of this is a seafaring man, and well fitted to serve his 
Majesty. It is a pity the fleet should lose him : they say his 
father was somewhat of a buccaneer, so there is good fighting 
blood in him. I commend him* to your lordship most heartily.' 
This was signed, * Humpheey Fulke.' 

" * When this gentleman and my Lord C tell me you 

are a seaman, I shall scarce take your word to the contrary,' 
said the captain. 

" Seeing all expostulation vain, dear Patience, I have ceased 
to utter a complaint. I will not tell you of my sufferings. 
Enough that I am a prisoner, so guarded and watched that 
it is with incredible difficidty I pn this letter. More 
dif^cult and dangerous still will it be to send it, and of my 
hope of accomplishing this I will say nothing, lest it cost 
some kind heaA his life. 

* Such letters as these were often written at this ^tv:^« 
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*^ Oh, Patience, I fear that I shall myself die nnless I be 
rescued. I can ill bear all my present angnish of mind, 
added, as it is, to such a yoke of misery. This ship is freighted 
with human souls in agony. Only in Dante, dear Patience, 
have I read of scenes eaual to those enacted here. I send 
my duty to my dear fatner, for whose health sake I beseech 
you not to speak of my present condition. I entreat you to 
put this letter into the hands of Mr. Caerhydon the moment 
it reaches yours^ that he may take instant and lawful means 
to deUver me. Tell him there is no time to lose, I hear the 
Eclipse weighs anchor to-morrow. Dear Patience, my life 
or death lies in this letter. My Italian blood lacks that 
English stolidity, which can bear to see and endure these 
horrors and yet live. A strange misgiving flutters at my 
heart as I write. What if you love Mr. Fulke too well to 
set me free ? What if I have set you too hard a task in 
desiring you to unmask his villanv ? Well, if it be so, I 
can but die. And so farewell, dear Barbara Allen. By 
this token my messenger will know you. And now and 
ever I subscrioe myself, honoured madam and dear love, 

" Your true servant, 

"Vincent Moeebns." 

As I finish this I fall a-weeping, saying, in bitterness, softly 
to myself the words I sang that night : — 

** If on your death-bed you do He, 
What needs the tale you're telliiig P 
I cannot keep you from your deatn. 
* Farewell,' said Barbara AUen." 

Ah, what shall I do ? Whither shall I turn for help ? Who 
will pity me ?— I, who have let a noble heart die for love of 
me — ^me, " unworthy Barbara Allen I " 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Deoembeb 28rd. I have not been able to write in my 
journal for sorrow. Vincent's letter I sent to Mr. Trevela 
and the good colonel, and they have laid it before a great 
nobleman, who has promised my lords at the Admiralty shall 
see it, and justice shall be done. I have had a mournful 
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letter of farewell from Mr. Amesbuiy. He goes to America 
to join in this cruel war. He has procured himself a com- 
mission in a foot regiment. I long to ask him to search for 
Vincent, but I dare not. At the Hot Wells he spoke to me 
sadly of his love for me, and I was forced to tell him, with 
tears, there was no hope. I fear it would be cruel to make 
him nrjr messenger to Vincent. However, the good colonel 
and Mr. Trevela will use every means that kindness, and 
judgment, and wealth can devise to find him, so I must be 
content to wait and hope. 

December 25th. A sad Christmas Day. Letty is a weary 
woman. Her hours go by in dreary emptiness, and even for 
our household's sake, she would not rouse herself to-day to 
give a kindly greeting to the many weary hearts that longed 
to speak and hear a cheering word. 

"The sea makes me shiver," she said this morning, as she 
stood looking at it with weary eyes. " I wish it would bring 
Humphrey home. I should have a friend then," 

I did not answer her. I never do when she speaks of her cousin. 

Chafed by my silence, she turned on me angrily. 

"No ! " she cried, " I shall not have even Humphrey for 
a friend, unless Patience Caerhydon give him her gracious 
permission. When he is your husband, perhaps you will not 
let him speak to me. I ^ow too well the jealous madness 
that runs in the Caerlrrdon blood." 

This taunt against Tristram set my heart on fire. 

" Letty ! " I exclaimed, in a tone that rang through her 
ears, " is your conscience seared ? " 

She looked up and caught the flash of my indignant eyes, 
and burst into sudden tears. Then, with hands before her face, 
she went weeping aw^, and shutting herself in her own room, 
she nursed grief and anger till she fell into the vapours. 
And all throi^h this day and night, women-servants have 
watehed and waited on her, till their very hearts were weary. 

December 27th. Last night Letty came to my room in a 
white wrapper, her glorious hair lying about her shoulders 
like a golden mantle, and her face, unpainted, white as snow. 
In spite of the dreary misery in her eyes, how beautiful she 
looked, as she flung herself down on the floor and cast her 
arms about me I 
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" Patience," she said, " don't quarrel with me. This old 
dreary prison-house will seem tenfold a dungeon to me if you 
do tnat. When I speak bitterly, bear with me — I don't 
know what I say at tunes. Solitude is frightful to me : it 
drives me mad I " 

" You have your child," I answered gently ; " make a 
companion of him ; and do not pass your days so listlessly, 
without work." 

Letty shook her head dolefully. 

" Women's work makes me crazy," she said. " Can I sit 
all day long, driving a needle in and out of a clout ? I tell 
you no. Let me go into the world, and seek work that 
would fill head, heart, and hand, and I might yet shape my 
life to some noble end. But there is no cl^ce of that. I 
am a woman ; and I find shut gates on every side. And if 
I beat my passionate heart against them, I gain only sneers, 
contumely, denial, and abuse. So the sole excitement left to 
me is play, and any sin I find ready to my hand. All this rest- 
less energy in my veins, which if I were a man would lead 
to honour and daring deeds, being a woman, only damns me." 

Her head sank forward beneath her veil of golden hair, till it 
rested on my knees, and lay there quivering like a broken 
lily. I had never heard her talk thus before, and her words 
were to me as the revealing of a mystery, or as a flash of light 
in a dark place. I shall read her better now, and I will 
never judge her harshly again while I live. I felt an infinite 

gity for her, as I laid my hand tenderly upon her bowed 
ead. I know the stillness and monotony of that dead flat 
level, on which the days of a woman's life pass sluggishly, 
are to some souls more dangerous than all the whirl and stir 
of an active world. Men judge with superficial minds when 
they think of women as being safe only m their homes. Alas 
for them if that be true I for where is the difference betwixt 
a home and a harem, if women can be safe only when shut 
up ? All the pride and honour, all the dignity and innocence, 
of a woman's heart are trampled on and perilled bv the 
thought. Surely there is more danger from within the harem 
than from without. All the insidious sins of treachery, 
meanness, and falsehood creep unawares upon the soul of the 
slave : truth, love, and honour live only with the free. 
Perhaps if the world were wise enough to give to every 
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restless^ ambitious heart the chance of a career, forgetting 
the heart was sometimes a woman's, there would be less 
sorrow and bitterness in many homes than rankle now. To 
me, also, it seems a sorrowfiil thing for man, that custom and 
prejudice have loaded his helpmate with disabilities and 
penalties. And so she is not to him what she could and might 
be. Till lately I have lived my life, never reflecting on laws 
and customs ; but since the day I saw Nora beaten, many 
doubts and questions have filled my mind. And now Letty's 
restless character and weary misery add greatly to the mis- 
givings of my heart, causing me to question the wisdom of 
those laws which close to woman every avenue which leads to 
honour, feme, distinction, and wealth. 

Surely it is a bitter trial to the proud and ambitious, to 
feel that only through marriage can bread be assured to them, 
only through the giving up of body and soul can they pur- 
chase food and raiment, while all the thirst of the heart which 
pants for love or a noble career must die unsatisfied, making 
the very soul a desert as each ardent yearning wastes away. 
Then come bitterness, weariness, indiflference, or a sloth so 
terrible, that men beholding it with unseeing eyes wonder, 
not perceiving that needles and nursing are not meant for 
all. In this sloth, which is but the woman's protest against 
her misery, the heart is swept and garnished for all evil, and 
may be, unless the priest step in and take possession of it, he 
who was called Legion will come and reign there. Thus 
dishonour and shame fall on many who never dreamed such 
shadows could draw near them. But the tyranny of custom 
rules us all, so men will not see these things, or seeing will 
not believe. They deem, perhaps, that their wives have 
taken them for love, not considering that they themselves, 
although loathing the needle, would nevertheless turn tailor — 
were all other professions closed to them — rather than want 
bread. Ah, I saw many weary women during my short stay 
in the world of fashion, — ^women clothed in satin and jewels, 
and hating the very step and the shadow of the man who 
gave them. And he, perchance, never dreams that the heart 
beating beside him is filled with sickness and angry pain, 
and weary longings for death. She will not tell him so ; she 
lets him think that when he bought her she went willingly^ 
but her life of self-suppressiou and decdVi Vaksa* ^-wSaPviSi^^ 
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did? The mine is rich — ^there, don't be hard on me, 
Patience ; I cared more for the work than for the riches. 
AU the difficulties I had to contend with, all the efforts I 
had to nse to get those ten men to join heart and sonl in 
this undertaking, wrought wonders for me. I never 
touched a card for six weeks. Now I shall go back to my old 
ways. What else is there tor me to do ? " 

She never waited for an answer, but went on rapidly, with 
both her hands clasped together, and pressed upon her brow— 

" I wish men were never jealous. Patience. It is jealousr 
which shuts us up within these four walls, which they call 
home, but which to them is but a lodging where they sleep — 
when they choose. I weary of the humbugs and the falsehood, 
and dreariness of it all.*' 

She tossed the hair back from her face impatiently, and I 
saw how haggard and pale it looked, and how every gesture 
spoke of the wearv dejection of discontent. 

" Go to rest," I said, soothingly — " you want sleep." 

^' I wish I could sleep all night and all day, and day and 
night again and again, till life was over," she answered. 
" Of what use am I here — of what use anywhere, since I can 
neither sew nor stitch, nor embroider, nor tat ? Oh, Patience I 
Patience I I wish I had your nature." 

She seemed to think, because she and I were unlike, that 
sorrow passed lightly over my head to rest on hers. I did 
not undeceive her, I never speak of myself except in this 
poor journal. 

" How contentedly you live here in this old dungeon," she 
continued. "But there, I forget it is your home. You 
have lived in this gloom ever since you were bom. Every 
old tree and shadow is dear to you, and all your life stands 
round you within these four walls ; but my life lies far away 
from tnis, and Gualmara, and all appertaining to it, seem to 
me at times but a dream." 

She fell into a deep silence, and I fancied her thoughts 
had gone back to chilmsh days and the home she first htiew, 
and, sympathizing with the yearning in her soul, I stooped 
and kissed her. Then she startled me with Alan's name, 

" Patience, I was thinking of my cousin Humphrey, He 
is the only man who can understand me. I am in a confes- 
BionsH mood to-night, so I'll tell your 
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'* No, no, tell me nothing ! " I cried. 

" But I must and will," she answered, wilfdlly. " I loved 
him once — every one loves him too easily. He gains love with 
a look of his eye and a turn of his head, and he flings it away 
as carelessly as it came. Not that I wanted to tell yon that, 
for you know it. No, I wanted to say that in his young wild 
days he was in disgrace with his fiither. He left home ; he 
went I scarcely know whither, he consorted with I scarcely 
know whom — ^with highwaymen even, I fear. And through 
all this he chose to take me fpr his friend and confidant. He 
came to Mallivery Place at mysterious, unexpected times. 
He concerted with me a set of secret signals that I might 
know when he was near. He asked me to do dangerous and 
difficult things for him. Once I saddled a horse in my 
father's stable, and brought it to him in Mallivery Wood in 
the dead of the night. That fresh horse saved his life ; for, 
hid in a thicket near the dead hack which had fallen under 
him, I heard the pursuers tay that but for this fresh beast, 
which seemed to have sprung out of the ground to help him, 
they would have taken him alive or dead. This constant 
excitement, this continual demand upon all my energies, 
pleased me — I lived then. And I kept his secrets well. At 
last, when he tired of it all, it was I who persuaded my 
father to get him a cometcy in a horse regiment, and then 
of course he forgot me. It was some of this I feared Mr. 
Amesbury had told you, but now I am careless — I tell you 
myself. No one can vex Tristram with it now. One tmng 
more, Patience. Until I came down here, I hoped that 
Humphrey would — would come back to me one day. But 
he saw you, and there was an end of all. Yet I swear to you 
it was not of him I thought, but of you, when I tried to 
save you from loving him, for he will be a vile husband. 
He'll break your heart, child, a hundred times a day. And 
he hates the good humdrum life that you like to lead." 

She paused as if she thought that I would answer her, but 
I said nothing. 

"He is wonderfully constant," she continued, bitterly. 
" But then you are rich. Patience — you have a good dower." 

Once how angry I should have been at this ! Now I oiily 
said quietly — 

" Which shall never be wasted, Letty," 
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She rose aa I said this, and looked at me with a vexed air. 

" What a sealed book you are ! " she said ** I have told 
you all my heart, and you are silent as a well." 

"When the right time comes 1*11 speak, Letty ; be sure 
of that." 

"To Humphrey, I suppose, not to me," she answered, 
sighing. " Patience, when he comes, do not tell him how 
poor I am. I should hate him to know how little Tristram 
nas left me. He would think unkindly of your brother." 

I considered that, knowing her, he would think rather 

that Tristram had done wisely in giving her a yearly income 

instead of a dowry, which she would gamble away. Alas I I 

understood now who had instilled into her heart this wild 

love of excitement," 

" Do not fear ; I will not tell him how little or how much 
you have," I said. 

With this she wished me good night, and crept away like 
a pretty white shadow with golden beams about its heaid. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

JanttAry 8rd, 1774, Thank God I there is good news with 
the new year. The great nobleman to whom Mr. Trevela 
and the colonel spoke of Vincent's wrongs has redeemed his 
pledge. He has laid this villany before my lords of the 
Admiralty, and they have faithfully promised Mr. Morrens 
shall have redress. The next ship going to America will 
take out orders for his instant release. Will it come in 
time ? Is he living ? My heart faints with hope and fear. 

What did Vincent think of me on that terrible day when 
his messenger returned and said, " I have put vour letter 
into the la^'s hand — her own hand," and there followed no 
comfort, no help, no rescue ? Oh, then, as the ship sailed 
away, he must have thought that Barbara loved Alan Fulke 
so well that she was willing he should die rather than speak 
aught against her lover. This is the knife that I have in my 
som now, and its edge is keen. 

Nothing can be done for Nora. She will be in prison till 
April, 
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February 10th. The time passes with wondrous slowness. 
There are no gay voices, no gay doings, at Guahnara now. 
The old house is widowed, and our black garments sweep 
silently to and fro in the cheerless rooms as we come and go 
without laughter, and with little speech. There is only one 
among us whose feet bring gladness, and whose lips ring 
with merry music — the little child. And he, like a bright 
sunbeam, dances in and out, bringing smiles with hmi. 
What a heaven of unconscious joy lies round a child I How 
often unwittingly has he brought us consolation and glad 
thoughts ! How often, when the jaded heart was weary, 
anxious, and full of doubt, has some simple word of childish 
faith restored its trust, and clothed it anew with peace and praise ! 

We teach the world's lessons to the httle ones, but they 
teach us from the books of heaven. 

February 14th. For a valentine, I got a long letter this 
day from Mr. Amesbury— a mournful letter. Life for him 
has been a sad mistake, he says, and disappointed now in all 
his hopes, he goes to the New World, trusting that to his 
impetuous nature war may bring relief and rest. Tet he 
thinks it likeher that the warfare of the Indians may suit his 
impatient blood the best ; for all that is wild, strange, irre- 
gular, touches his heart with the breath of kinship. And since 
the strong cord which drew him back to sober quiet days has 
snapped in his hand, he feels with tenfold strength those old 
restless impulses which ally his soul with the rough woods, and 
the untrammelled life they lead who pass out of cities forever. 

Then, voluntarily and unasked, he gives a promise, in 
bitter words, to search for Vincent, and if he finds him, tell 
him that, although Patience Caerhydon cannot read her own 
heart, he has read it, and seen Vincent's name engraven there 
as on a rock, while Alan Fulke's was but a shadow. 

After this he tells me he sought in London for the poor 
drunken wretch Gloten, and found him dying in gaol. He 
had nothing new to tell — nothing but what he knew already 
— and now, being dead, he had had him buried decently. 
With this, and with a farewell somewhat reckless in its 
sorrow, his letter ends. 

I wonder if the ship in which he sails takes out the order 
to i\iQ Eclipse for Vincent's release. I shall hear no news 
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for so many months that I weary^ and the days go by as 
though Time were lame, halting at every hour with a sigh. 

March 7th. Miss Philippa startled me to-day as I walked 
to and fro in the sunshine by the southern wall. 

" Won't you change your mourning soon ? " she said. 
" Your true love comes home next month." 

My cheeks grew scarlet at her words, and my heart flut- 
tered like a bird. 

" It cannot be," I cried. "There is not time " 

" Not time I My dear, how long do you reckon it since 
the handsome scapegrace sailed away ? " 

Then I saw she meant Alan Fulke, and, smiling, I answered 
it was a long time — long enough to change me from eighteen 
to nearly twenty-one. 

Miss rhilippa looked at me with keen eyes. 

" Is that all, my dear ? " she said. " Then I wonder what 
these three years have done for him ? Come, will you change 
your mourning from black to gray for his sake ? " 

"No, Miss rhilippa," I said shortly, and walked on. 

But she followed me, and laid her fat hand upon my arm. 

" Not for his sake ? Well, then, for mine. Think what • 
a weary winter I have had ! Give Letty the pleasure of 
fashioning a few new gowns, or I shall be fit for Bedlam in 
another month." 

" Letty ! " I cried. " Will Letty change her widow's 
weeds already, when it is barely four months ago since Tris- 
tram was killed, almost by her hand ? " 

Miss Philippa shrugged her shoulders with a dismal look. 

" Don't speak so loud, my love. Let us have a little peace 
and comfort through these new gowns if we can. This will 
be something for her to do and to think of, and the load 
upon my poor back will be less heavy. You don't live under 
the harrow as I do. You've got an income." 

I really pitied the big, kindly woman. She has endured 
much from Letty's vapours this winter, and but for Doctor 
Scaboria's gallant attentions, I truly think she might even 
have lost a pound or two of flesh. 

" Letty can do as she will," I said ; " I shall not interfere." 

" But, my dear love, for peace sake, do the same. What 
will the world say to see the widow in gray and the sister iu 
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black ? And you are above caring for the colour of a gown," 
said Miss Philippa. 

And as I made no answer, she went away contented. So 
now we shall have mantua-makers in the house, and milliners, 
and much grumbling from poor old Deborah. 

May 6th. To-day as I rode home from Lamorran I saw 
a ragged, wretched woman sitting by the wayside, who, start- 
ing up as I came near, showed me the changed face of Nora. 

" rather won't have me home," she said angrily. " He 
shut the door in my face last night. Why have you had me 
brought down here for such a bitter welcome ? " 

I was vexed at this. I did not think " Tarn Jenkins tha 
vool " had so hard a heart. 

" I will see your father, and persuade him to be kinder to 
you, Nora," I said. 

" Let him be," she answered fiercely. "He is in the right. 
Fool as he is, he says, he'll have no gaol-birds in his house. 
I'll not trouble him again. I'm going away. I only waited 
to speak to you before I went." 

I implored, I entreated her to remain, and let me strive 
to soften her father's heart ; but she would not listen. She 
took a couple of guineas of me, and then walked wearily 
away down the road. I am mighty sad at this, and know 
not what to do to help her. Deborah says no one in the 
village will give her lodgings, no matter what price I offer 
to pay. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

May 15th. Alan Fulke is here ! I was sitting beneath the 
old pear-tree when he came, and though, because of leaves 
and shadows, I could not see him as he galloped by, yet when 
I heard the tones of his voice they rang through my heart, 
and I recognised him at the first word. It was Letty whom 
he greeted as he sprang from his horse. She must have come 
out to the door to welcome him, 

" Ah, Letty ! " he cried, " you were the last to speed my 
parting, and you are the first to welcome my returu. Where 
js Patience ? " 
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" In the garden somewhere," she answered. 

" And did she know the ship .was in ? — did you tell her I 
should be here to-dav ? " he asked. 

"I told her notning. I thought a surprise would be 
pleasant," and Letty laughed out musically. " Besides,'' she 
added, " it might have made her jealous to hear you had 
written to me." 

" Hardly," replied Mr. Fulke a little drily, " for I could 
not guess you were a widow when I wrote. And what gay 
weeds you wear ! I remember the garden of old. I shall 
go and find Patience." 

On he came, thrusting aside the lilacs and the may, and 
shaking down with impatient hand a golden rain of laburnum, 
on his path, as by the swiftest road he brushed through 
shrubs and flowers to the seat beneath the old gnarled tree 
which he knew I loved. 

" Patience ! " he cried eagerly, and held out both his 
hands to seize mine. But as he looked in my face his hands 
dropped, and there fell over all his bearing a shadow, in 
which his figure seemed to shrink and change. And yet 
how gallant and gay he looked ! How handsome, graceful, 
and soldierly his mien, as with that shade of sorrow on him, 
he stood a moment wondering at my silence ! 

" Is this your welcome. Patience ? " he said, and held out 
his hand again sadly. 

May Heaven forgive my weakness — ^n^ miserable weak- 
ness I — but for a second's space I forgot Vincent's wrongs, I 
forgot Nora's agony, and I longed to put my hand in his — I 
longed to fling myself upon his breast and cry — 

" I love you still ! 1 pardon all, because you, and you 
only, have made my heart beat with a joy which no other 
eyes, no other lips — true, honest, loving, though they be — 
can ever bring again to Patience Caerhydon ! " 

But even as the longing flashed through my spirit to feel the 
touch of his warm hand again, there grew with it a burning 
shame — an indignant shame — covering face, and neck, ana 
brow, and I felt in my inmost soul that if I yielded to this weak 
longing I should repent for ever. I should hate myself and him, 
till in the end the hatred that would grow from this contempt 
would be tenfold greater than the love with which I had loved 
him. Sol raised my eyes, andlookedhimsorrowftdlyintheface. 
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" Mr, Pulke," I said, " I can never touch your hand again 
in love — ^no, nor yet in friendship. There is no place in my 
heart for traitors or for cowards. 

Pressing one hand against the tree to hold himself upright 
— for he trembled — he struck his other hand upon his brow, 
crying out — 

" Who has maligned me to you ? Who has taken advan- 
tage of my absence to poison your mind against me ? " 

" No one," I answered. " Oh, sir, your own deeds have 
done this ! You have yourself flung away my love." 

" I swear to you before this heaven," he said, pointing his 
hand upwards, "that I have cherished and valued your 
affection above all earthly things. Who says otherwise to 
you hes. Patience, whatever my faults and follies may be, I 
have loved you." 

His hand trembled as he lowered it, and his voice broke. 

"Ah, it was but a poor love ! " I cried. " Let me pass, 
sir ; it is useless to prolong this pain." 

" By God you shall not pass, madam ! " he answered 
fiercely, as he stood before me in the path. 
Not pass, sir I " 

No ! not till you have told me the name of him who has 
come between you and me. You spoke of traitors and of 
cowards. By Heaven I he is a traitor and a coward who, in 
a man's absence, ruins him in the only heart in which he 
cares to stand weU." 

" Had any man done it, sir, he would deserve the name 
of traitor," I answered ; " but the only traitor is yourself — 
it is you who have done it." 

As he grew angry I had grown calm, and I could look now 
without quailing on his handsome face, paling with emotion, 
and his gallant figure, slight and graceful,- leaning against 
the tree. 

" Speak out, madam, I entreat you,'* he said somewhat 
scornftilly, " Let me Imow my treachery. Let me hear in 
what Mistress Patience Caerhydon's humble servant has 
failed in his duty. Not surely in carrying her picture into 
battle amid danger and death ; not surely in remembering 
her on the weary march, through hunger and cold, faintness 
and weariness ; not surely in thinking of her with tears, 
when wounded and a prisoner." 
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Carelessly, as if by accident, he displaced his ruffle, show- 
ing thus a scar upon his wrist, but before my eyes there 
il^ed, as he did tnis, the wealed arms, the swelled haads, 
the marred visage of Nora, lying on the prison straw at 
Bristol. Then I hardened my mind against him, and I 
thought within myself — 

" How well he acts ! How bravely he flaunts it ! How 
gracefully he lies I *' 

Yet my heart beat fast, and my lips grew white as I 
answered him — 

" Sir, I bring no accusation against you regarding myself. 
I loved you once — " my voice shook, I could scarce go on — 
" and for the sake of that love I forgive you, wlmtsoever 
suffering you may have caused me — " 

" And 18 the pain you give me nothing ? " he interposed 
angrily. " Is it nothing for a man to return, after three 

J ears' absence, and find the woman he leves will not touch 
is hand ? Patience you have no heart ! '* 

For one single moment I broke down. I put my hand 
upon my forehead with a low cry, and, like a creature pursued, 
I tumea seeking flight. But in that instant's weakness he 
seized my other hand in an iron grasp, warm yet fierce, and 
drew me towards him, striving to press my head upon his 
breast, striving to press his lips to mme. 

" By the Eternal ! you shall not leave me till I have kissed 
you," he cried. " I see you love me still ! I have a sword 
for any meddling fool who comes between us now, I'll have 
love from your lips in kisses, not in words." 

As he spoke he drew mv breath away in a kiss of passion, 
rage, despair ; then I broke from him, pale and speechless 
with anger and indignation, while he himself, scarcely less 
pale, looked at me with dismay. 

" Madam, pardon me," he said humbly ; " I was beside 
myself." 

And with that wondrous ease and grace which pleased me 
once, he bowed low, then dropped on one knee, with his hat 
on the sward beside him. 

" Rise, Mr. Fulke," I cried hurriedly. " I am to blame to 
keep you longer in ignorance of the truth. My heart 
is gone from you for ever. I may falter, I may lie weak for 
a moment, remembering other times, but my love is gone." 
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He started up at this, gnawing his lip for passion, 
and putting his hand upon his sword, as though not Imowing 
what he did. 

"Who is my rival, madam ?'* he asked with a sort of 
courteous disdain. " Who is the man that dares stand between 
me and my affianced wife ? *' 

" There is no man, sir," I answered, steadying my voice ; 
" it is a woman. Your cruelty and treachery to Nora — " 

" Nora ! " he cried in amazement. Then a smile played 
about his lips, the old gleam of confidence and triumph 
shone again in his eyes, " Nora ! what have I to do with 
Nora, madam ? She is Sergeant Maynard's wife." 

I could scarcely reply to him for disgust and anger. 

" Once more let me pass, sir ! You can deceive me no 
longer. I know Nora's history." 

He saw by my face that denial would not avail, and he 
grew angryl 

"No, 1 will not let you pass," he said, " till you hear what 
I have to say. As a gentleman, I will not defend myself. I 
will bear all your reproacheswithout a word. To utter a syllable 
of defence would be to insult you. To a father, I might 
plead the thousand excuses that a man has ever ready ; to a 
mother, or a sister, I would lie to hide my sin ; but to you, 
madam, I pay the respect of silence. Had a thousand slan- 
derers spoken it I would never have believed that Miss 
Caerhydon's innocence would search out the history of a 
man's gaUantries, to bring them before him as a reproach." 

This subtle speech shook me for a moment, then I under- 
stood its meaning. He would frighten me with the stigma 
of immodesty from daring to speak of Nora, he would even 
fling into his manner a shade of disrespect, if I presumed to 
bring to the hght those deeds which he chose should lie in 
darlmess. But in the full glare of day I had seen Nora's 
shame, Nora's misery, Nora's agony, and the gloss of gallan- 
try, the gentleness of a courtesy no deeper than his laced 
coat, could deceive me now no more. 

"Sir," I said steadfastly, "I utter no reproaches, I desire 
no defence. You had better let me pass, and in passing go 
out of your sight for ever. There is nothing in common 
between you and me," 

He gazed at me in bewilderm^Qut.. 
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" Do you leave me, Patience, for the sake of a little jade 
like Nora ? " he cried. " Do you think that a hundred such 
as she could shake the allegiance of my heart jfrom you ? " 

He thought I was jealous. This perplexed me most of all. 
I jealous, whose love had perished in the sorrowful agony of 
knowing him base to the heart's core ! How could he think 
me so miserably the slave of a mistaken passion, that I could 
be angry at the.poor love he had given to Nora, and not 
angry at his deceit and cruelty towards her ? It trembled on 
my lips now to tell him that I knew of his treachery to 
Vincent. Hitherto I had refrained, fearing this knowledge 
might lead one day to a duel between these two, and Tristram's 
death had given me a horror of the murder hid beneath a chal- 
lenge ; but for a moment I forgot this, as I cried out — 

" I do not want your allegiance, sir I I would not have 
your base, treacherous love for worlds ! Will you force me to 
confess that I know all your villany — the cruel plot by wMch 
you kidnapped Mr. Morrens — ** 

" Stop, madam ! '* he exclaimed, his face death white ; ^^ I 
wish to hear no more. I might have guessed ifrom the first 
the cause of this change in you. The painter has ever had 
your best love, while to me vou have only given a poor 
pretence of love, false and worthless as this image I fling away." 

He wrenched from the chain to which it hung the little 
picture I had given him of myself years ago, and cru^ed it 
beneath his riding-boot. 

" That, at least, will never be Mr. Morrens*," he said with 
a grim smile. 

Then, raising his hat, he stood aside on the path that I 
might pass him. 

I curtseyed to him very low. 

" Farewell, Mr. Fulke," I said sorrowfully. 

" Madam, I have the honour to bidyougood day," he replied. 

And with this we parted. But I had scarcely gone a step 
or two before his swift foot foUowed me. 

" Pardon me,'* he said with stiff courtesy. " I do not ask 
what charge you bring against me regardmg Mr. Morrens. 
I scorn the calumny too much even to deny it. But in justice 
to myself, unwilling as I am to name the woman in your 
ears, I muBt inform you that before I quitted America I 
placed Nora Maynard in a «.tuafcVon. ot e^Tc£.Q»^) ^srV^s^ ^^ 
will never ivant for auy thing Nrtifift Ai^^^e^:* 
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The lie had scarcely left his lips, ere breaking through the 
laurels, pale, fierce, ragged, unwomanly, yet bearing on her 
face a dreadful likeness to her old self, Nora sprang into the 
path, and stood between us. Yet with all her haggard 
wretchedness, her prison sickliness and squalor, she scarcely 
looked to me m abject a creature as the shanking figure by her 
side, in his gay ^coat, his flowered waislloatand^ace 
ruffes. At that moment I think he hated me more than he hated 
her. He would have fled, but she barred the way fiercely. 

" I have waited and watched to see this," she shrieked in 
triumph, " I have lain in wait for days at the gates of 
Guahnara. Knowing you were coming, 1 crept down here 
among the trees to listen, and I have heard every word. This is 
my doing, Humphrey Fulke ! - I have parted you from your 
love for ever. I have told her all your viUany. Throughout 
the length and breadth of England there is no woman des- 
pises you as Patience Caerhydon does." 
^ Before the apparition of this poor wretch, whom he had 
thought to be thousands of miles away, Mr. Fulke's self-pos- 
session and grace deserted him, his face fell, his hps stam- 
mered, his whole demeanour changed. I wondered at him 
as I looked, and sick at heart, I fled swiftly from the scene, 
leaving him there with Nora. 

As 1 fled, pale as death, through the hall, I met Letty. 

" Go to your cousin," 1 said in a hurried voice, " and do 
for him all that I cannot do, Letty — oflPer him the hospi- 
taUty of Guahnara. I wiU keep in my room." 

" Have you quarrelled ? *' cried Letty eagerly. 

" Yes, yes, and said farewell. Go quickly — ^Nora is with him." 

" Has she dared to come here? " said Letty. " I'll have 
her whipped from the premises." 

I heard no more. I ran up the staircase bhnd with tears, 
I reached my room and locked the door, then fell upon my 
knees and sobbed aloud. I shut up both my ears with my 
hands. I feared to hear Nora's voice again. To see her, 
to hear her in. his presence had covered me with shame as 
with a burning mantle. Yet why should I be ashamed ? 
He was the wrong-doer. And whe» I succoured her in prison, 
when I stood by her in the midst of a reviling crowd, I 
had not felt as I did now; it waa pity,^^i> ^«OTs?^^iasass^ 
then, and not the anguish that \)0\^^3LTaa\.Q \X^^ ^^^xs^^t^ss^. 
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Mj window stood wide open, letting in the sunshine find 
the fragrance of the flowers ; thus I heard distinctly Lettj's 
voice and his as they came up the terrace together. 

" I tell you Humphrey, it is useless," said Letty. ^^ She 
will never forgive you ; she knows the whole story. Why, 
she went to the gaol where the hussy was lying, and stood 
by her when the justices sent her to the pillery, and did a 
hundred other follies, for which, if her mother were living, 
she would lock her up for a month on bread and water." 

" There was a moment's silence, into which Letty's voice 
broke again sharply. 

" Be a man, Humphrey ! I am ashamed to see you take 
this affair so much to heart. Mercy on us ! there are women 
enough in the world, and to spare. A man like you has 
small need to fret for the loss of one — or, if it came to 
that, of two or three either." 

As she gave him this coarse comfort, I rose from my knees 
and drew farther back in to my room. B ut in passing the window 
I saw them both. He, in his gay riding suit, with his face pale, 
and lips set firm together ; she in her new gown of silver-gray 
lustring, her cheeks reddened, her eyes bright and eager, her 
hair tied up with violet ribbons, a long tress here and there 
hanging on her white neck like ripples of gold. Then, for 
the first time, a certain likeness between them — ^in their grace^ 
their elegance, their beauty — struck me mournfully, and my 
tears burst forth again with some of the bitterness of that 
old, old jealousy wmch I fancied was dead so long ago. 

As they passed up and down the terrace, I could not help 
their words reaching me when once more they came beneath 
the window. 

" No, Letty, I will not stay," said Mr. Fulke in a hard 
voice ; " the hospitality of Gualmara would choke me." 

" And why ? '* asked Letty angrily. " The house is mine and 
all that is in it is mine, and I do not see wherefore you should 
not accept rest and refreshment in the house of a cousin." 

" Yours ! " he answered in suprise. " Well, Letty, I will 
not say no again, since the place is yours ; but I confess, the 
bread of a Caerhydon woultt fare ill with my throat to-day." 

His voice was full of bitterness and rage that I trembled, 
and as thev passed up the terrace again I stole to the win- 
dow and closed it aoftiy • lu vao^^^^x Tmxv».\/^ \i\i^ TCiQ;>x:Qvx3£ of 
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their voices ceased^ and I knew she had persuaded him to 
enter the old house of Guahnara. 

What she has told is true and yet false. Guahnara is hers 
only while she remains unmarried, and on condition that she 
resides in it eight months in the year. If she marries, or 
leaves it, Tristram's will gives it to me until his son comes of 
age ; the guardianship of the boy also will be all mine in 
that case, instead of being shared with his mother as now, 

I wish she had told her cousin all the truth. I hate these 
half statements of a fact. 

Same day, five o'clock. I sent for Deborah an hour ago, 
and asked what they had done with Nora. Somehow, as I 
sat here alone thinking of Mr. Fulke's pale, irefid face, I 
grew jfrightened about this poor half-mad creature, but 
Deborah reassures me. It seems when I quitted the garden 
she used terrible words to Mr. Fulke, calling down a curse 
upon him and his, for his cruelty and treachery in America. 
And one of the gardeners hearing her drew near to the spot, 
and reached it ^*ust as Letty arrived aJso^ Mr. Fulke then was 
leaning against a tree, pale as death, yet striving to look careless 
and at ease. Letty ran to him and seized his hand, then she 
turned with fury upon Nora and bade her leave the spot at 
once. The contempt, the anger, the scorn with which shespoke, 
taunting her with aU her shame and miseries, made the poor 
wretch shiver, and breaking into passionate tears and cries, she 
let herself be driven away, muttering fiercely to herself as she 
went. The man atLetty'sorderssawherwithoutthe park gates, 
and watched her go forlornly up the road towards Falmouth. 

And Mr. Fulke could stand by and see this without shame, 
and without contrition I I had been yearning to hear some 
good of him. I should have wept for joy had Deborah 
told me he had shown some pity to the hapless victim of his 
evil passions ; but no, I hear only that he laughed with 
affected carelessness as she crept away, and turning to his 
cousin, he said, in the gardener s hearing — 

" 'Fore gad, Letty, I believe the devil is the father of the 
whole femSe race." 

And so I learn to know, that a pitiful, cowardly abuse of 
women is a rake's sole defence. I blush with shame to 
think I ever loved this man. 
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Eleven o'clock. At eight o'clock this evening Miss Phi- 
lippa came to me, looking flurried and wretched. 

" My dear love," she said, " wUl you see this scapegrace ? 
Don't be angry with me for consenting to be his messenger, 
and don't betray me to Letty. She is busy in her room just 
now, or I could not have had speech with Mr. Fulke. Will 
you see him? WiU you let him plead his own cause? 
Kemember, you have not heard his side of the question yet." 

" And I will never hear it, Miss PhiUppa," I answered. 
'* All my love is gone, so why should I let nim degrade him- 
self by excuses to which I do not mean to listen." 

The poor kindly time-serving woman shed real tears of 
distress. 

"I did not think you so hard," she said, sobbing a little 
as she held her handkerchief to her eyes. " I believed you 
loved Mr. Fulke and would forgive him anything. 

" I must honour the man I love," I replied hastily, "not 
forgive him. The man is the head of the woman, and St. 
Paul says, * Let the wife see that she reverence herhuslmnd.' 
Now I cannot honour Mr. Fulke. All reverence, all esteem 
are crushed out of my heart, and there remain only the dregs 
of a foolish fancy, worthless in my sight, and in his." 

" Don't preach, my dear child," cried Miss Philippa. " If 
you do I give in at once. I can't answer texts, especisdly of St. 
Paul, who comes down hard on the weaker vessel. No, if you 
canpreach about it, my dear, then indeed I own love is gone. 

With this and with a very heavy sigh she went awav. But in 
half-an-hour she was back again, bearing a letter inner hirnd. 

" I could not help it," she cried as she saw my face flush ; 
"you'll read what the poor scapegrace says? That can't 
hurt you ? " 

It vexed me that Mr. Fulke should stoop to entreaties which 
could only be vain, so I answered angrily that I would not touch 
the note. Then she broke the seal herself, and with great tears 
droppiQg down upon her large cheeks, she read out these words : 

" Madam, — For the second time in my hfe, I find myself 
the unfortunate cause of your holding yourself a prisoner in 
your room. Permit me, madam, with every respect, to 
apologize for being so unhappy as to force you into solitude 
to avoid my presence. I anxiously desire an interview in 
order to assure yon that, in Ternvvoim^ \ievi^^>i\i tdl^ ^«5w®s!lV 
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roof for a few hours, at her urgent entreaty, it was very fe 
from my wish or intention to cause you annoyance. Madam, 
whatever my faults may be — and it seems you find them too 
many to forgive — I trust discourtesy is not one of them. 
Hence my earnest wish to apologize to jon personally for 
the inconvenience you are now suflfermg, through my 
apparent indifference to your feelings, in becoming an 
unwelcome and unwilling guest at Gualmara. But since you 
deny me this small pri-vSege, I use my poor and inefficient 
pen to entreat your pardon, and to assure you that my stay 
beneath the same roof as yourself shall be as short even as 
your hatred could desire it. For my cousin's sake I say 
nothing of my own unwillingness to accept hospitahty at 
Gualmara. Miss Caerhydon has known too well how to add 
gall to this bread of bitterness. For the sake of past times 
1 think she might have spared me this humiliation. But 
there are hearts to whom the most genuine love, and the 
faithful servitude of years, count for nothing. Farewell, 
madam ; I ask for no kindness, and no remembrance ; you 
have taught me not to hope for these ; I ask only to remain, 
as ever, madam, "Your devoted, humble, and 

" Faithfid servant, 

Alan Fulke." 

For a few moments I sat amazed, listening to these skilfid 
words, then I smiled to myself, saying — 

" It is but the old gloss, the false courtesy of manner that once 
charmed me. If he possessed the courtesy of the heart he could 
not have betrayed a vain, foolish girl. AU this is mere rilken 
coat and lace ruffles ; the real manis, alas ! coarse and dreadful." 

'^ Isn't it a beautiful letter ? '* said Miss Philippa, wiping 
her tears. 

"Very," I answered, smiling a little. "I am glad Mr. 
Fulke retires with dignity." 

" Is that all your answer ? " criei Miss Philippa. " My dear 
child, I never thought you were so monstrous hard-hearted." 

My desk being open before me, I took in my hand Alan 

Fulke's own letter to Lord C , and for a moment I 

thought of sending it to him, saying, " This is my answer." 
But I forebore. I would spare him the pain of being made 
aware that I knew all the depths of his treachery* 
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Present my thanks to Mr. Folke for his coorteons 
letter/' I said^ '^ and tell him from me that his staj here does 
not trouble me. His cousin is the mistress of Oualmara^ and I 
should be grieved if, after so prolonged an absence^ he wwe to 
refiise to hQ her visitor for as long a time he and she maj find 
agreeable. Early to-morrow morning I am going to Lamorran^ 
therefore, his remaining here will not make me a prisoner.'* 

Miss Philippa fixed her eyes on me very earnestly as I 
spoke^ and when I had finished, to my surprise, she began to 
cry painfully, staring at me all the while, with her tears 
rolling unwiped over her big cheeks. 

** Don't cry for me, Miss Philippa," I said, leaning over 
her and kissing her. '' I am not unhappy. My sorrow was 
when I loved this man and doubted him, and not now, when 
love and grief are both conquered." 

" My dear child," sobbed poor Miss Philippa, " I am a 
selfish beast, and I know it. I am not crying for yon, I 
am crying for myself. All my peace and all my little 
comforts are gone now. I know it is of no use to ask you, 
but I do wish with all my heart that, for my sake, you'd 1^ 
him on with a little false hope for a year or two." 

I scarcely understood her odd request, but I was sorry to 
see her depart with her handkerchief pressed to her eyes and 
her &ce stained with tears. 

I fear I am somewhat hard, for since my first outburst of 
grief I have not wept. But 1 am as weary as though age and 
sickness were come upon me suddenly, and the future had 
ceased to bring me hope. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

May 16th. "Well, my love," said Miss Philippa, opening 
my curtains wide, "they are gone I I suppose you expectedit 1 ' 

I started up in bed, frightened and naif awake. 

" Who is gone ? What do you mean ? " I cried. 

" I mean, my dear love, that Letty and her cousin have 
eloped together. They left in a postchaise and four at half- 
past three this morning. It is just six now ; they are a good 
twenty miles on their way." 

I gazed at Miss Philippa in such sorrow and amazement 
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that it was many moments before I could speak. I saw her 
face was swelled with crying, and her whole air foil of distress. 

" Letty gone with Alan Fulke ! " I said, wringing my 
hands together, " and Tristram only dead six montlw I 

" It is not my fault," said her poor friend, bursting into fresh 
tears. " I went upon my knees to her last night to beg her to 
listen to me, but she was bent on her own destruction. Oh, I shall 
never get such a home again as Gualmara has been to me ! All 
my little comforts are broken up now ! No more easy-chairs, no 
more footstools, no more downy cushions for my poor back ! My 
wretched carcass will be shaken about from lodging to lodging, 
and hard knocks will be my only halfoence ! My dear Miss 
Patience, let me cry on — ^my heart is oroken ! " 

" Where is the boy ? Surely she has not taken the child 
with her ? " I exclaimed in agony, as the thought struck me. 

"No," answered Miss PhiUppa. " Mr. FiSke would not 
let her take the boy with her.*' 

" That was good of him — that was kind and honourable," 
I said eagerly. 

*' My pretty love," answered Phihppa snappishly, " don't 
be simple. Mr. Fulke thinks he is coming back here very 
soon as master. In London they'll get a special Ucence, and 
be married, and then — " 

*^ Well, Miss Phihppa, and what then ? " I said quietly, 
seeing her hesitate. 

" Oh, my dear, I am afraid you'll think Letty monstrous false 
and wicked if I tell you, but the truth is she has persuaded her 
cousin that she is very rich — that all here belongs to her, and that 
you and your fortune are under her control till you marry. And 
so after the wedding I fancy Mr. Fulke will write to you, and 
try to take a Uttle revenge for your treatment of him." 

I was very white and angry, and inwardly I thanked God 
that my dear brother Tristram had not left his ancient 
home, his sister, or his child, in the power of Letty MalKvery. 

" Mr. Fulke is one of those Who pass their Uves in deceiving 
and being deceived," I answered. " And never has he made 
a more grievous mistake than now." 

"My dear, there is a fearful life before those two," 
continued Philippa, bursting into tears again. "And as for 
me, I shall be under two harrows instead of one." 

" But are you bound to follow Letty's fortuna^^ M^'^\Sss5^ 
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pa ? " I asked. " The moment the marriaffe is conclnded Gual- 
mara becomes mine ; why not make yonr home here stiU ? " 

Miss Philippa cried more than ever^ and kissed me 
affectionately^ bat she shook her head at my proposition. 

" My dearest love, I never felt less like living mother people's 
houses than I do here with you," she said, " and without Letty 
I should be too comfortable. I'mused to agrievance, you know, 
and I suppose I should get dull without one. And I'm used to 
Letty — there, that's the truth — and I can't leave her." 

I saw this was the truth, and poor Philippa was more loving 
and less selfish than she thought herself. 

" I shall stand by her to the last," she continued. '* She'll 
want a friend now. I know Mr, Pulke of old, my dear, and 
I say there is not a more heartless coxcomb in existence than 
he. And that reminds me, my dear Miss Patience, to beg 
your forgiveness for my monstrous selfishness yesterday in 
trying to make it up between you and him. out my bed- 
room is so very com&rtable, and there isn't a single draught 
in the big parlour ; it's not like living in another person's 
house at all, and I couldn't help making a struggle to stop in 
it. Then, too, Dr. Scaboria is really getting fond of me. 
Oh dear I oh dear I What ahard world this is I How horrid 
wicked it is of Mr. Fulke to turn a poor old woman like me 
out of all her comforts I " 

The idea of Alan Fulke pausing in a purpose to consider 
poor Miss Philippa almost made me smile. 

"At least," I said, "he loves his cousin. He has always 
loved her, I think." 

" His love is too old to be alive now, my dear. It would 
be a monstrous wonder if the ghost of it was left," 

But I remembered his letter with the one strong word in it 
which reached me at the time of Tristram's wedding, and I 
thought if the old love was not dead then, it might revive now. 
. " If he had married her," continued Miss Philippa, " in her 

Joung days, when he spoiled all her chances of marriage in 
er own county, it would have been honourable and right ; 
now it is a mere mad freak, done in anger, and the hope of 
money and revenge. Mercy upon us I what a scene there'll 
be when he finds out the truth ! My dear love, I ask one 
favour of you — give us a little breathing-time. Out of pitv 
to Letty and me^ don't be in a hurry to acquaint him with 
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the facts of the case. Oh, the vile scapegrace I Why didn't 
the Americans scalp him and eat him ? Why was he let 
come home alive to break up all the little comforts of a poor 
creature, who has lived so long in other people's houses that 
— ^that she don't like to leave 'em ? No, my love ; especially 
for lodgings, where I shall have to sit in the draughty comers, 
and take a hard bed in the garret. If Mr. Fulke had a good 
country house, I'd forgive fiim,but now I never — ^never will. 
To take me into lodgings and poverty at my age is vile — ^vile 
and cruel indeed. There, my love, I'll leave you. I am 
boring you to death. I am monstrous selfish, and I know it/ ' 

"At least you are not selfish in following Letty," I said. 

"Well, my love," returned Miss PMlippa, reflecting, 
"perhaps, strictly speaking, I am not doing my duty to 
myself in leaving my comfortable room and my cosy chair on 
the warmest side of the hearth, but use is second nature. I'm 
used to being a toad under a harrow, and I'm afraid without 
the harrow the poor toady would mope herself to death." 

Andnow«heL left mi I writeau'this iniay jonmalreck- 

lessly, as though it amused me, because in very truth I cannot 

realize the strange fact that Letty has eloped with Alan Fulkel 

By-and-bye, when I understand it, wheni beUeveit, I may per- 

• haps weep for sorrow. Now I can only wonder and feel nothmg. 

May 22nd. Letty's boy cried for his mother for two or 
three days, but he is growing accustomed to her absence now. 
Oh, Letty ! Letty I what a cruel madness is yours I The 
poJr child is doubly orphaned now. And I fancy, when I feel 
theclinging clasp of his small hand, that heknows instinctively 
that I am the sole jfriend left to him in the world. 

May 24th. The talk, the scandal, and gossip about the 
elopement stUl continue to vex my ears! all the world pitying 
me and condoling with me till I am mad. In justice to 
Letty, I have been obliged to confess that she did not steal 
my love from me, but that Mr. Fulke and I were already 
parted, and I had rendered him back his full liberty when he 
used it to make another choice. Miss Philippa is still here, 
as she does not yet know where to join Mr. and Mrs. Fulke. 
How wonderful I should live to write those words calmly, 
feeling only a natural sorrow for Letty's wicked folly ! 
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May 27th. I have been trying to save Nora from deeper 
misery^ bat it is a hopeless task. Mrs. Trevela writes me 
that at Bristol, according to my wish, she was provided with 
decent clothing and money to bring her home comfortably, 
yet she tramped down hither like a beggar in nnwomanly 
rags, and now, after I had with trouble persuaded a ^ood 
woman at Falmouth to let her lodge with ner, she has m a 
sudden fury quarrelled with and struck her, so this morning 
I rode to Tam Jenkins, offering to pay well for her boards if 
ho would take his daughter home again. 

" I'm a vool, I tell 'ee," he said — " I'm a vool, but not 
sich a vool as to taake a shameless daater to trouble me night 
and day. She'd put me to doors en a month, or burn me 
oop alive. No, no, Miss Patience, don't 'ee ax me to have 
nauthin' to do with Nora, because I waient, and though I bo 
a vool, I'll stick to my word." 

So I came home vexed and angry. 

June 2nd. Letters at last I One for me, one for Miss Philippa, 
and both from Letty. She writes as though the deed she has 
done were no graver a thing than the purchase of a new lapdog. 

" Forrive me, my dear," she says, "for running away without a 
leave-taking. For the rest I am sure you are glad ; that I have 
tiJken a discarded lover oflf your hands. He would have plagued 
youmightily when Mr. Morrens comes home, and so you are well 
quit of him for a little hatred. He is monstrous hard upon you, 
I own, but then, my dear, the truth is he always loved me, and 
his fancy for you only grew out of my jilting him for poor Tris- 
tram. I am enjoying myself vastly here in town. And posi- 
tively last night, at a rout, I saw Lord S — . He stared with 
monstrous rudeness at me, but of course I would not speak to 
him. I miss that poor, good-natured porpoise, Philippa, so 
please send her up to me. And let her brmg all my things, 
carefully packed, not forgetting the Indian ran, and the old 

E>int lace, belonging once to your mother, which I gave to 
eborah to wash and get up. Philippa's coach fare won't cost 
you more than ten guineas. She can't of course expect you to 
nire a post-chaise for her. Besides, a chaise won't hold my 
lugg^6, so she must ^o by the stage. I suppose you are very 
happy, my love, feedmg the pigeons as usual. That life suits 
you, but, as you know, it madaens me." 
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Scrawled in a postcript were these words *' I forgot to ask 
for Eerinald : I nope he is well." 

As I lay this letter down, I feel as though life were some 
strange, fantastic dream, and not the stern reality it is. 

Ah 1 1 wish I could awake and find the last four years only 
a sorrowful vision— awake and find Vincent by my side, as 
he was in this bright June weather four years ago. 

June 6th. Miss Philippa is gone, and I am here alone at 
Gualmara with Tristram s little child. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Juke 10th. Yesterday morning, as little Reeinald and I 
were sitting beneath the great pear-tree, Roby brought us a 
huge nosegay and a basket of cherries. 

'^ I reckon the king hisself caan*t show better fruit than 
that," he said. And looking somewhat wistfidly in my face, 
he laid them on the seat. 

" Bs et true. Miss Patience," he asked, " that young Squire 
Fulke iscominghere as master ? Because, ef thic whist news es 
true, I must say good-bye to Gualmara, and ef you go over to 
Lamorran, miss, I hope you'll let old Roby Pasco go weth 'ee? " 

" The news is not true," I answered, and my lip shook a 
little. " Mr. Fulke will never come here as master." 

" Now the Lord be thanked for aal blessings," said Roby 
piously. " I'm pewerly glad that they that troubled Gual- 
mara be gone away for ever I " 

" Oh Roby I " I cried, dsspixig my hands, ^* all those who 
troubled Gualmara are gone, indeed, and so, likewise, are 
those who made it glad. Fatherll fether 1 1 am very lonely I 
Tristram ! my dear brother Tristram, you are forgotten 
already, and I am left alone with your forsaken child ! " 

I broke out into these wild cries, scarce knowing what I 
did, and soon I fell into hysterical weeping, in which all my 
pent-up sorrow and indignation burst forth so passionately 
that strength failed me at last, and, like a chila worn out 
with grief, I let Deborah, who came to me in haste, take me 
in her arms and carry me to my bed. 
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I fancied I had not felt very deeply Letty's cold desertion 
of her child, and Mr. Fulke's cruel insult to me in eloping 
with my brother's widow. These many days past I have 
wondered at my apathy and hardness. I have accused myself 
of being selfish, unfeeling, indifferent to Tristram's memory 
and honour, indifferent to the fate of his motherless boy. But 
yesterday, when the floodgates of my grief were opened, and 
I wept myself weary, I recognized the truth. It was pride which 
had kept me teariess and silent. I had resolved that Alan Fulke 
should never wring another tear jfrom my eyes, and I thought 
it would be pitiful weakness to break my word. 

Well, he has had his triumph. I have wetted my cheeks 
with bitter rain, and lain sleepless with sorrow these many 
nights. But not, as perchance he may think, from re- 
awakened love or the pangs of jealousy. No, my tears have 
fallen for Tristram, my dear, my most dear brother, who lies 
slain by the beauty, the selfish falsehood, and wiles of Letty 
Malliverv. She never loved him ; her poor weak, restless 
worldly heart was all her cousin's, and she ensnared Tristram 
and slew him only for a position, a living, or to fill up her 
weary hours, and slake that thirst for excitement which in 
her parched soul craves ever a drink not divine. 

And I weep, too, for myself, my old self— the Patience 
Caerhydon wno is dead and gone — the free, simple, happy 
child-maiden whom I have buried with many tears, and a 
saddened and humbled spirit. 

He thought to vex me, he thought to stab me to the very 
heart, by marrying Letty with such indecent haste. Well, 

Eerchance that other Patience, who is gone, she who loved 
im so unwisely, might have died for verv sorrow at such a 
blow as this ; but I — the Patience who has risen from the 
ashes of these dead, passionate days — I only smile, and say 
wistfully to my tired heart, " Yes, I know it — ^he loved Letty 
always. See how foolishly I flung away the true, noble love 
of a good man for a few honeyed words and a traitor's kiss." 
Ah me! where is Vincent ? Is he living, is he dead ? Why is 
the sea always blank, and the earth ever silent, as I stretch out 
my remorseM arms and call on his name with a vain longing ? 

June 14th. The letter which Miss Philippa warned me to 
expect from Mr. Fulke, is arrived. But he had the grace not 
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to address his insolent orders to me ; he sent them to Mr. 
Davies, my dear father and brother's steward, who came hither 
this morning in a mighty flurry, bringing the letter with him. 

It is a gay, reckless, defiant letter, having a false air of 
courtesy, through which there breaks an insolent tone of 
triumph. He would be sorry to disturb the peace of his fair 
cousin. Miss Caerhydon, and trusts, therefore, she will, with- 
out fe^, continue to honour his poSr roof with her pi4sence, 
as it is not his intention to interfere in any way with the 
retired mode of life she seems to prefer. Nevertheless, in 
the next sentence, he requests that the " staid and respectable 
Deborah " be coromanded to set the house in order for the 
reception of guests whom he intends to invite to Guahnara, 
in order somewhat to "enUven that dull and ancient 
mansion." Then, again, he speaks of his " new relationship" 
to me, and trusts I shall meet him in all friendliness and 
kindness, as it would grieve him sorely to find enmity in the 
heart of a Mnswomal for whom his wife had so tender an 
affection. " Moreover, it would be ill," he says, " to have a 
foe in one's own household, so I beg you, good sir, to counsel 
my fair cousin to pardon her sister-in-law's somewhat hastv 
marriage with my unworthy self, and to look upon us both 
as her hearty well-wishers and Mends. I fear she seldom 
gives me a good word in her thoughts, so T must fain remind 
her myself that in spite of all her evil opinion of me I took 
no advantage of that ill-omened bond, though I certainly 
had a clear right and title to demand its payment." 

" Scarcely so," said Mr. Davies, taking off his spectacles 
and laying thetn on the letter, " since within twelve hours, 
madam, of your refusal of him he ran off with another lady." 

" I never thought of the bond," I answered. " And I confess I 
should be vexed to give him the money, for when I come of age 
I want to pay off the mortgage of £5000 lying on Guahnara." 

"And you can do it safely, miss," returned Mr. Davies ; 
" for Mr. Fulke, being married, cannot claim payment of the 
bond. It clearly sets forth that should you refuse his hand he 
must remain a bachelor a twelve-month before demanding the 
sum forfeited, unless you shouldhave reached the age of twenty- 
nine years, in which case he might require payment in a month." 

" I am vastly thankful to be spared the sorrow of losing 
half my dowry," I said. " I am no child now to des^isa^ 
monej, or ignore its great worth iatTQia\i»LX^-^Q'f(E^^ 
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" So, on the whole, Miss Patience," said Mr. Davies, putting 
on his spectacles again, *' this marriage is more lucky for yon 
than for those who have made it, I think it would have 
been better for this young gentleman if he had written to me 
before running away, inste^ of afterwards. And as for Mrs. 
Caerl^don — Mrs. Fulke I should say — I am sorry for her. 
Mr. Fulke need be a &:ood husband indeed to recompense 
her for her loss in marr^ne him." 

" Her love for him must beher recompense/' I said, faltering a 
little. " Surely her aflfection must be very great, since shegives 
up for it, without a thought, her home and half her income." 

" You have hit the right words. Miss Patience," returned 
Mr. Davies. "Without a thought, that is just it. Mrs. 
Caerhydon is a lady who cares not what she pays, or what 
she loses, so she has her own way. Any price for a whim, 
and let repentence come afterwards." 

" But their love is an old story," I answered ; " it is no 
sudden whim. I think Letty loved her cousin before she 
saw my brother." 

Mr. Davies took oflf his spectacles once more to wipe them, 
and looked earnestly at me. 

" If it was an old love, miss, it didn't seem to hinder them 
from making new ones. And having waited so long without 
being very heart-broken, why I say they might have waited 
a little longer for decency and for honour's sake. I reckon 
the squire guessed somewhat of the ^old story,' Miss Patience, 
and so made his will sensibly, not being minded to put his 
child, his sister, and his home in the hands of Mr. Fulke." 

" I am right thankful for his foresight, and his trust in 
me," I said. " It is a great charge that he has left me. I 
tremble daily lest I should fail to fulfil it as I ought. I am 
so young and foolish, Mr. Davies, and sometimes my courage 
dies away in weakness. Then, too, I am very, very lonely." 

My eyes filled up suddenly with tears, and I felt ashamed 
of them, because they were for myself. 

" Never fear you'll be helped, miss," returned Mr. Davies. 
"And you won't be lonely always. Why, bless my soul, 
there'll soon be a score of wooers riding over to Oualmara, 
now they hear the handsome Mr. Fulke is out of the way for 
ever. AH the country was aware of the bond and compact 
between his father and yours, and lowing you were not firee. 
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the young squires kept out of your way, Miss Patience, not 
liking, you see, to fall in love hopelessly." 

The kind old man said all this thinking to cheer me, but 
there is no desire in my weary heart for a new love. I shrink 
from the thought of ever falling again into that sea of bitter- 
ness and pain. But I smiled when he spoke, and then I 
turned our discourse to the business we had in discussion. 

"You will write to Mr. Fulke," I said, "and inform him 
of the exact amount of his wife's dowry, and pleace tell him 
likewise what she has forfeited by taking him for her husband. 
Add from me,thatif there be anythingin the house of Gualmara 
which she would wish to have, I wiR send it to her gladly. 
And — and thank Mr. Fulke for his courteous expressions of 
esteem towards myself, but say, that I deem it a happy thing, 
both for him and me, that their sincerity will never be tested." 

I could not help this little sarcasm, but as it was the first, so 
shall it be the last that I will fling at my lost lover, Alan Fulke. 

June 21st. I am twenty-one years old to-day. At first 
remembering it when I awoke, a few tears fell down upon 
my pillow, as I thought how my dear father and mother might 
have welcomed this day — ^what kisses, and gifts, and kind 
words would have fallen on me, amid smiles, and good wishes, 
and joy. I thought, too, of Tristram's merry voice — silent 
now — wishing me, laughingly, lovers and happiness, and how 
Vincent would have come to my window with the early sun- 
shine, bidding me good morrow with the first tuneful lark, 
and wishing many happy returns of a happy day to " Barbara." 

"All are silent now," I said, "and through the whole 
wide world there beats not one kind heart that loves me." 

With this thought my tears fell fast, and iny loneliness 
seemed very bitter to me. But at that instant I heard die 
patter of little feet, and Tristram's child came to my bed- 
side, with a great bunch of flowers in his tiny hands. 

" Eoses for pretty auntie," he said, holding them out to 
me, " because it's auntie's birthday." 

The sight of his innocent, happy face brought a sudden 
smile to my lips, and putting my arms about my uncon- 
scious little consoler I kissed him tender]^. 

"Twokissesforauntioto-day,"helisped in his caressing voice, 
as very deliberately, as though he were bestowing some ^at 
gift on me, he pressed his pretty losj \vg» \»o 103 Ocir^ Wssifc, 
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And it was a great gift he gave — a gift of hope, of con- 
solation, and of love. With the touch of those soft, twining, 
baby arms courage and cheerftilness awoke again in my 
fainting spuit, and I felt that God had not left me comfort- 
less, or made my life a barren waste. 

June 24th. " Miss Patience," said kindly Doctor Scaboria, 
" I have tried to do your bidding at Fahnouth, but it is good time 
and good money wasted. Thejade is off again. As well put an 
eel in a cage as try to make such a crazed wench live quietly." 

I was grieved to hear this news. I had hoped to save 
Nora from misery, famine, and rags. 

" Where is she gone ? Can I do nothing for her ? " I 
asked anxiously. 

" She is gone to London," said the doctor. " She took 
passage in a ship sailing from Cork, which touched at Pal- 
mouth. That is the use she made with your money. Miss 
Patience. Think no more of her, my dear. To look for her 
in London would be like fishing in the Atlantic for a bad 
halft)enny, which could only be thrown away again if found." 

Then seeing me hesitate, he continued more eagerly — 

" At all events, my dear, you must not ask me to meddle 
any more in the matter ; the ladies are looking black at me 
already. And do you know what they say about you ? " 

" No, indeed, doctor." 

"They say vou are too younff to live by yourself and if 
you had a mother you would let Nora JenMns alone." 

I could not answer him. A great gulp rose in my throat, 
choking back my words. If I had a mother I If my dear 
father were aUve, would slanderers and busybodies dare to 
speak of me thus ? But I was alone, and evil tongues were 
^ee to use my name as they list. 

"My dear Miss Patience," continued the doctor, "the 
world won't give a girl credit with sense to take care of her- 
self, so you must get some ancient dame to live with you at 
Gualmara. Have you no relative who can come here to be 



your stay and support ? " 
" None," I said. 



my lips trembling as I spoke ; " I am 

utterly alone in the world now. My father, as you know, 

was an only child, and so was my mother. She was an Irish 

lady, and her early death so separated us from her family, 

that I cannot tell whether airj oi ^JaKCiXsft daiwi ot liviu^*" 
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" Will Miss Philippa come to you ? " said the doctor, 

after musing a moment. 

. " No ; she will not leave Letty. I had a disconsolate letter 

from her this morning, giving a sad account of her miseries, 

but saying, nevertheless, that she will not desert Mrs. Fulke." 

" Come, let me see the letter," said the doctor coaxingly, 
" then I can judge whether it will be possible to entice away 
this big ship from her uncomfortable moorings." 

But I could not show him the letter. In it Miss Philippa 
drew such a picture of Alan Fulke's rage and anger on dis- 
covering the cheat Letty had put on him concerning her 
fortune, that I dared not let any eyes see it but my own. I 
could not forget Letty had been my brother's wife, and I 
would not publish either his faults or her sorrows to the world. 

" I cannot let you see the letter, doctor ; I can only tell 
you that Miss Philippa will never forsake Letty." 

" Ah, the gallant bridegroom, without his ruffles and his silk 
coat, doesn't make apretty picture, I suppose," cried the doctor, 
" and you don't quite Uke me to see him en dishaUlle, Well, 
since our fat friend won't come, you must let me find you a dra- 
gon, or you must write to Mrs. Trevela to get you one." 

With this the doctor went away ; but he has left me un- 
easy and perplexed, for I am angry that the world will not 
let me live in my own house in peace, but must needs force 
a stranger upon me whether I wUl or no. 

July 10th. Mrs. Trevela has found a lady to bear me 
company here at Gualmara. She came a day or two ago— 
she IS a kind, good woman, but she is a stranger, and my 
sore heart is shut up like a sealed book at a stranger's touch. 

July 20th. It is very lonely here. I think the world is dead. 

« « « « * « 

September 14th. Three weeks ago the good colonel sent 
me word that tidings had reached him from America. The 
captain of the BcUpse declares that the young man calling 
himself Vincent Morrens, who was brought aboard his ship 
by a press-gang, when she was lying in the Thames, took 
advantage of a dark, tempestuous night to cast himself into 
the sea, where, doubtless, he perished. 

Every day since I heard this news I have tried to record 
it here, but until to-day my hand has failed me. I am brave 
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now, because I have begun to doubt this story. Day and 
night, night and day continually, I have thought of it every 
hour since Mrs. Trevela's letter fell from my fainting hands, 
and I beUeve that Vincent is not dead. Maybe I grow super- 
stitious in my solitude, but I think if he were de^ his spirit 
would come to me in a dream or a vision. I think if he 
were dead, I should not be permitted to nurse this sad, &int 
hope in my heart. Some token from the far-off land, some 
inward and certain indication of the truth, would reach my 
soul, and the cold despair which I cannot feel now would 
cover me with its icy hand. No, no, Vincent is not dead ! 
Whatever his sufferings might be, he would not end them by 
suicide, he would bear them bravely, Uke a Christian gentle- 
man. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

September 20th. I sat beneath the old pear-tree a long, 
long while this evening, my only company being sad thoughts, 
and that sombre shadow which bears so weird a Ukeness to 
the gaunt, woe-worn face of my unhappy ancestor. As dark- 
ness crept upon me, and the long sunset shadows stole away, 
hiding oeneath dim ghostly trees and trembling leaves of 
funeral shrubs, the strange fancy fell upon me, that with the 
shadow of that woeful face had vanished a friend who watched 
me with a love past speech — a love bom of such sorrow 
and remorse, that the moumfiilest music ever struck by the 
hand of grief could scarce give it utterance. 

It was marvellous how lonely I felt at the thought of this 
friend being gone, and how, from out this sense of loneliness, 
there grew dl)out me a great fear, which chilled my very 
heart. In this fear I sat chained, every faculty alive, yet 
dead ; my eyesight strained into the darkness, fixed in terror 
on the dreadftu beckonings, horrible to see, of dim waving 
shapes of rocks and trees, my ears catching the ghostly 
rustle of a leaf, or the slight swift shudder of the flowers, as 
the autumn wind moaned mournfully above their fading 
bloom. This strange trance of fear endured for many 
minutes, while I sat trembling, feeling the earth dip from 
beneath my feet, and having revealed to me, like a rift of 
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light in the soul^ a glimpse of that invisible and eternal 
world of spirits, which, shut out from our mortal ken, doth 
yet environ us with its milhon million wings. As, like a 
little rent of sunshine in a dark cloud, this light broke upon 
my mind, I trembled exceedingly, receiving with sudden faith 
the perception of "things unseen," the multitudinous crowd of 
spirits, good and evil, that struggle for thesoulof a living man. 

And through the black flight of wings from the edge of 
outer darkness, through the golden glint of pinions from the 
glorious land, my spirit beheld, like a soft cloud descending, 
God's infinite pity and love for the sons of men. Like a 
little child I wept, like a child I believed, like a child I prayed. 
And all the sorrow of my earthlv life, all the stain of tears, 
all the narrowness of care, ana the short, sharp worry of 
the fevered day of flesh, passed from me as a burden flung away. 

It was a moment of inexpressible joy — a moment never to be 
forgotten while I am a dweller in time. My grief and sorrows, 
my broken love, my wasted youth, my shame for the rejection 
of a noble heart, even the anguish of my remorse, fleeted by 
me as a dream of the night, or as a vapour which the sun 
dispelleth in the morning. Then, with my face bowed down 
upon my hands, I whispered to myself the words of Paul — 
" I reckon that the sufferings of this world are as nothing 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed hereafter." 

Like an ignoble garment shall we throw off the cares and 
troubles of the flesh when we enter into the eternal day. 

Oh, my soul, praise thou the Lord, and worship Him 
without fear all the days of thy life I 

As these thoughts swept through my heart like electric 
flashes from the land of light, I felt I could bear with resignation 
the agony of hearing that Vincent is really dead. What if he be 
indeed gone before me, and I can never, never tell him face to 
face that my love for him was founded on a rock, which not all 
the delirium of my foolish passion for Mr. Fulke could shake ? 
Yet our separation will only be for a time, and we shaU meet 
again in that world where all is known and all is forgiven. 

When I uncovered my tear-stained face, there feU upon 
my hands a cold, white ray from the new-risen moon, which, 
like a pale spirit, with gleaming veil and halo serenely 
shining, walked the sea, dropping silver from her feet upon 
the little waves, which danced to meet th^mm\Xi^V«A, V 
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caressed the fingers which held the tiny Ta,j, half pleased 
with the thought that it was some small sprite come down 
upon a moonbeam to win a smile from my lonely sorrow, and 
as my Ups parted, I hfted up my hand to kiss the ray for 
thanks. I aid it like a child — I am very young and childish 
still at times — ^but as my finger touched my lip the moon- 
beam fled away, and flashing into sudden life came the 
wicked profile on the rock, grey and hard as steel, sharp cut 
as by a sculptor's chisel, and malignant as the demons which 
gaze down in stone from ancient wall or device in old 
cathedral. As I looked upon this evil &ce it looked back at 
me, and all my old fears and fancies swooped upon me in 
one shuddering breath. The terror which had vanished 
seized my heart again, and I beheld in the shadow a fiend 
who bore a deadly hate to me and mine, rejoicing in grim 
malice when a Caerhydon wept. 

In the agitation of this thought my eyes were fixed in horrid 
fescinationpn the gray, cold profile ; my feargrewupon me like 
a numbing spell ; I could neitherunchain my sight from that 
evilface,normovemylipsinprayer,and all around me brooded 
a silence so dreadfdl that it made the drawing of my breath a 
terror. Suddenly into the void of darkness in which I sat 
there broke the soft dulcet tones of a flute, piping forth in 
sweetest music the moumfdl notes of ^^ Barbara Allen." 

Then I fell upon my knees, and a shrill, wild shriek rang 
out from my lips to the very tree-tops. With this there 
came running to me, with the moonhght gleaming weirdly 
on their figures, old Robv and De1x)rah. And this la^ 
gathered me in her arms and held me close against her bosom, 

I trembled very much, and looking bwbj towards the 
darkling trees and shuddering leaves of the custant avenue, 
I cried — " Is it only you ? Only you and Roby? Is there no 
one over there among the shadows ? What is that beneath 
the trees, shining out whitelv like a dead man's face ? " 

" It is but a whisht streak of moonhght dinting against 
the white bark of the sycamore tree," said Debor^ sooth- 
ingly. " Come in. Miss Patience ; come in at once." 

Then poor Roby piped forth a few doleftd notes upon his 
fiute, just the moumml chimes only of the bells in the old 
song, which seemed to say — 

'* HAxd-hoaxted Barbara Allen I " 
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And the wistftd echo went up among the leaves and out over 
the moonlit sea, and floated back again to my sore heart, 
saying — ** Cruel Barbara Allen." 

Playing still, Roby marched before me and Deborah, and thus 
like a procession, with sad music and glimpses of the moonlight 
coming and going, falling softlj on onr ^res, and Btealhig 
silently away, we reached gray Gualmara. At the door, Roby 
finished the tune with a little mournful wail and cadence, which 
went whispering away sadly among the shadows of the night. 
Then wiping his flute, with the cold white light shining ftdl 
upon his wrinkled face, he wished me, in a voice that trembled 
somewhat, ^^ pleasant sleep, and dreams of happier days to come.' * 

I had not courage to go and sit with Mrs. Arkwri^t, but 
Deborah would not leave me in my room alone. We sat 
together an hour or more, and I scarce know why, but per- 
haps because that chord in the soul was touched whose echo 
lies beyond this life, our talk drew near those strange, un- 
certain things which border the unknown land. 

" If Mr. Morrens be really dead, and could come to me, 
do you think he would ? " I said. 

" No, Miss Patience, flesh and blood could not bear that 
sight and live. Never believe the stories of ghosts you hear. 
They were all dreams, or visions, shown to the inward sense 
when the body slept. The bravest man alive, seeing a spirit, 
would die of that fear." 

My heart echoed her words, and yet in the agony of my 
doubt and pain, I longed for certainty, even if brought to 
me through terror. 

" Deborah," I said, i^ing my hot hand upon her arm, " if 
I have killed Vincent Morrens, and he sends me no token of 
his forgiveness, I shail never faiow peace again." 

"My dear Miss Patience, why have you a ghastly thought 
in your innocent soul ? You never harmed Mr. Morrens." 

" Not of my own will," I said, " but it is through me — 
it is through Alan Fulke's jealousy he has met his death. 
Oh, Vincent I Vincent ! " 

"Do not cry so bitterly, my poor lamb," said Deborah ; 
" you could not help Mr. Fulke's wickedness, neither could 
you help loving him. If he had met the Queen of Sheba 
going to King Solomon's court, he would have turned her out 
of the way, andchained her to his own chariot mtli ^W^ ^ 
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his eyelash. And when he was weary of her, he would have 
driven the wheels over her heart. That's Mr. Fulke. Mr. 
Morrens is another man. And if knew you grieved for him, 
Miss Patience, reproaching yourself for all the ills he has 
suffered, I think he would send you a token to comfort you, 
if such things can travel to us from another world. And I 
beUeve they can, for I have heard of many a dream and 
warning sent in sleep, which has come true times out of mind. 
When my sister Marv was sick and hke to die, my youngest 
sister Leah being well and strong, I saw in a dream my mother 
weeping, and I asked her why she wept. * Because 1 lay my 

Joungest-born in her grave,* she answered. Now, in my 
ream Mary was already dead, so I wondered at mother for 
these words, and said — ^No, mother, you mistake ; 'tis poor 
Mary dead, not Leah.' * Yes, Mary is dead, and Leah like- 
wise,' and saying this, she bent her head upon her hands, and 
tmTied away from me. In a week from this. Miss Patience, 
Mary died, and just three months from that day we laid Leah 
in her grave beside her. 

"Moreover," continued Deborah, as her tone sank to a 
whisper, " this dream is not the only token I have received 
of dread things about to be. Three weeks before your brother 
died, I heard that ghostly foot-step in the corridor which fore- 
tells the death of a Caerhydon. It stopped at Mr. Tristram's 
door, and then I knew it was he who was appointed to die." 

I listened breathlessly, wondering what these mysterious 
gleams and flashes from the outer world might mean. If true, 
they would seem to show that all things were purposed, and 
an awful Power shadowed us about, saying — "Thus shalt thou 
Uve, and thus, at the appointed moment, shalt thou die." 

Whence came the dream and fore-knowledge of Leah's fate, 
if her death was not unchangeably decreed ? unless, indeed, 
she died from superstitious terror. 

"Deborah," I said," didyoutellyoursisterof yourdream ?" 

" No, miss, I was hundreds of miles away, in London, with 
your mother. I only came home the day before Leah died." 

At this reply I leant my face upon mv hands, and for an 
instant my spirit plunged into that unmthomable abyss of 
pain and darkness, which yawns before us when the rebellious 
soul asks of God — " Wherefore hast Thou made me thus ? 
And if these things ^ete decreed concerning me, how canst 
Thou deem me guilty V 
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The King of Assyria said to the prophet — "Am I a dog, 
that I shomd do these things ? " 

And yet, having the sins in his heart, and being appointed 
a scourge for Israel he did them. 

Ah, who can understand these mysteries ? But as I wept 
there came upon the heaving darkness of my thoughts these 
words: — "The things which are revealed belong unto us, but 
the hidden things belong to God. For now we see through 
a glass darkly, but then face to face." And with this I rose 
up from the depth of my pain; feeling that to believe and 
receive as a child is sweeter for the soul than all the learning 
and wisdom, and sorrowful questioning of man. 

Shall the little herb of the field come down to the sea andsay, 
" Showme thy strength and thy might ; let me descend into the 
depths, and behold Leviathan, that great serpent; and let all 
thy waves flow over me, that I may understand the secrets of the 
deep, and the power, andmajesty, and strength of thy waters ? '* 

Alas ! poor little herb ! It were better for thee to dwell 
meekly in the field, and receive the dew from heaven, and let 
the balsam of thy leaves and the perfume of thy flowers 
rejoice the young lambs and the children, who play beside thee. 

I am alone in my room no w as I write this, and I look out upon 
the autumn m'ght. The moon has risen high in the heavens, 
the glistening trees drop down a silver shower on the grass, 
and all across the silent sea there lies a jewelled path Uke a 
highway of glory stretching to the steadfast stars, which at 
the shining horizon touch the waves with their eternal light. 

September21st. Is Vincent dead? Waslsleepingorwaking 
when I heard his voice ? Is this a dream, an illusion of the 
brain, or is it that token from another world for which I asked ? 

It seemed to me that I had been wakeful a long while, 
expectant of a voice coming from afar to call me. Listening 
for this I sat up, and then, floating in the air, and drawing 
nearer with every verse, I heard distinctly all the words of 
" Barbara Allen " sung mournfully in Vincent's voice. 

I sat with my eyes turned towards the window, but I saw 
nothing except the clear night sky. There was no shape, no 
face, no dim form or shadow ; and there was no sound ; not 
even the rustle of a leaf, or the ripple of the sea on the shore. 

And in this stillness the song fell upon my ear^ pier<iixv^<3cis^ 
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night and the silence fus abell does, Vincent's dear familiar voice, 
biiaking my heart as the words beat upon it in monmfcd music. 
I think my dream has cast a spell upon me, else I know, not 
wherefore I should write down all this. And as I finish I hear 
the clock chiming seven — no, it chimes " Hard-hearted Barbara 
Allen ! *' I cannot stay here. I will dress and go to Lamorran. 

Same day, three o'clock. There was no news there. Dear 
Ood, pity me ! All was rilent and dead there, as it is here. 

When I alighted from the coach, and walked slowly up 
the garden, the north wind blew yellow leaves against my 
face, and petals of dead flowers layabout my feet upon the path. 
As I entered the house my heart sank; it looked so blanK and 
drear, and the rooms within were very ghostly in their chill 
emptiness. I felt then that Vincent was dead, but I could not 
weep. When I got out into the sunshine again I shivered as I 
stood in the garaen, looking up at the lifeless windows ; then 
I came silently away. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

September 22nd. Kind Doctor Scaboria supped yester- 
evening with Mrs. Arkwright and me. He said, as he rode 
away from Penrhyn a great ship was sailing into Falmouth 
harbour. She had signalled she was from America, and had 
need of water and fresh provisions. She might bring me 
news, he said. He did not note how silently and hopelessly 

I listened to his words. 

******* 

I wrote this down in sorrow, joy being close at hand. I 
was iust come in with the child-he had been playing on the 
beach — when Deborah met me in the halL 

'* There is a friend in the library. Miss Patience, wishftil 
to see you," she said. 

I saw her lip shaking, and the grasp of her hand was very 
hot, so I thought it was a messenger come to say Vincent was 
dead, and, breaking from her, I opened the Ubrary door, and 
went forward blindly. My eyes were dim with fear and sorrow, 
and the room, too, was dark ; thus I saw but faintly a tall man 
rise to meet me, Mding hia fa/OQ somewhat with a pale hand. 
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"Have you bronght me news?" I said breathlessly — 
" news from Americsa ? Oh, sir, speak, I entreat yon I " 

"Barbara," said Vincent's voice, "have you forgotten me, 
or am I so changed you do not know me ? " 

"Vincent ! Vincent ! " I cried. 

And in a moment I was by his side, with my sobbing lips 
pressed a^gainst his breast. His arms were clasped about me, 
and I felt kisses falling on my hair. Then a great shame seized 
me, and, with crimsoning cheeks, I lifted my head shyly and 
glanced upon his face. It was pale, and changed, and worn, 
but it was still the traest, dearest face in all the world to me ; it 
was still the kind, loving face, trustful, loyal, and brave, that I 
had forsaken in the old time for the false wiles of Alan Fulke. 

" Oh, my foolish, foolish blindness I " I cried in my spirit. 
" Oh, my UDgratefdl, unworthy heart ! " 

And in a great passion of shame and sorrow I turned 
away weeping. Now was Vincent's day of triumph — now 
he might contemn and pity me-now he might say in sad 
scorn, " Patience, the love you despised so long is lost, my 
deep affection is dead and withered, and I am come to look 
upon you coldly, and say farewell ! " 

But did he utter these harsh words ? did he give me the 

J'ust meed my heart merited ? Oh, no, no 5 he took my 
lands down gently from my face, and looked upon me with 
. a strange mingling of joy and sorrow. 

" Patience, are these tears for me ? ** he said. "Ami loved 
at last ? " 

And with this he gathered me in his arms, and I wept upon 
his bosom. I could not speak for gladness and for grief. 
All the thousand thousand things that I had thought to say, 
came not near my lips. I had only kisses and tears for him. 
Kisses and tears, and a heart beating againt his heart, uttering 
dumbly aU its agony of remorse, and pain, and late, late love. 

Oh how I longed to say, " Forgive me, Vincent, forgive 
me my foolish fancy, led astray ; forgive my careless heart 
that felt your worth too late ; forgive me all the wrong and 
suffering heaped upon you traitorously by Alan Fulke." But 
I could not say it. Some faltering unskilfdl words I spoke 
brokenly, and then Vincent laid his hand upon my lips. 

" Not now. Patience," he said ; " we will not mar our joy 
with words of pain. And what need have I of words to tell 
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me a villain conld not deceive you long ? Let him go. Patience. 
The man has passed out of our lives for ever, and I am content ; 
I think yon love me with a deeper, calmer, more enduring 
love than ever he conld win/' 

*^ Vincent, my love for you was built upon a rock I 
Storm and passion could not shake it. My heart in its wreck 
drifted back to you for safety — to you who were always true, 
always noble, always constant." 

But he would not let me praise him. 
" I could not help loving you," he said smiling a little. " Where, 
in all the world again, should I find a Patience Caerhydon ? " 

After this we talked more calmly, and I asked him many 
questions, some of which he would not answer. 

" No, Patience, I will never tell you what I suffered on 
board his Majesty*s ship Eclipse, ]out of cdl my pain, the 
worst I felt was when my messenger sent me word that my 
letter was in the hands of Patience Caerhydon $ and the slow 
hours passing over my heart like consuming fires, brought at 
last the certainty that for Alan Fulke's sake she was mlling 
I should die. The word, which reached me in my prison, 
told me, too, of my father's death, so that grief being added 
to my load, when the Eclvpae sailed I fell iU of a fever, and 
lay at death's door, forgetftd of mv pain. The surgeon of 
the ship befriended me, or I should indeed have died. When 
I awoke to sense I found I was entered on the ship's books 
as dead. There were many cases of fever on board, and one 
poor wretch in frenzy had leaped into the sea. Then the 
surgeon bethought him of substituting my name for his, and 
the captain feared infection too much to come near me and 
discover the cheat. Thus, Patience, I escaped him ; and 
when in harbour, by the same friend's help I got easily ashore. 
For his sake, fearing to ruin all his prospects, I made no 
complaint to the authorities of the State, nor even told my 
name. What cause had I to care for this or for my English 
home, my father being killed by slander, and my love beinff a 
traitor'swife ? I thougnt, Patience, I was better away outof nis 
sight and yours. 1 felt I could not endure to return to Lamorran 
and see hun dwelling at peace with you at Gualmara. And so, 
dear love, I went to the governor of Virginia and offered him 
my sword. A regiment was forming there tofight the Indians ; 
begavejnea commission in it; and I straightway departed for 
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that wfld warfare. Thus it happened that for man j months I 
was, as it were, in the wilderness, cut off from communion with 
the outer world. And I did not wish for any. Who was there 
now to bringme'pleafiant tidings ? Iwasverysadat that time. 
Patience, not caring, for your sake, to revenge myself on Mr. 
Fulke ; not caring to trouble you with a single thought of me 
lest at last you should be sorry for your cruelty." 

"0 Vincent ! Vincent ! " I cried, clasping his hand in mine, 
" it was hard to judge me thus without a hearing/* 

" There is no justice in jealousy,*' said Vincent, " it is the 
very blindest monster on the earth ; it devours lives, and 
deems it does no wickedness. My messenger said, "I 
gave the letter into her hand, her own hand." Could I 
guess you had lost it, Patience ? Could I think aught else 
but that you loved Fulke too well to divulge his treachery ? " 

" I cannot wonder at your thoughts," I answered moumfiiUy. 
" Your heart must have grown very bitter against me, Vincent.' ' 

" Not bitter, but exceeding sad, doubting at times all truth 
and goodness. I was fit only for the sharp warfare, and 
daily danger and excitement in which our lives were spent. 
At length a small portion of an English regiment came to our 
aid, led by Captain Carleton. Dear Patience, he had been 
with us but a week when he named Alan Fulke to me as his 
friend, and I confess from that day I did not like the man. 
How could I love a friend of Mr. Fulke's ? But you can 
divine with what feelings I heard my traitorous enemy was 
in the same land with me, and was still unmarried. But I 
did not deplare myself to Captain Carleton, to him I remained 
Major Vincent, a man somewhat cold and surly, not given to 
much speech. One day, being over-merry, he gave your 
name as a toast, and this led to angry words between us, and 
he challenged me. He had spoken insolently of you. Patience, 
saying you had ridden post-haste after his regiment to South- 
ampton, and so I fear I was not sorry when his challenge 
came. On the ground he insulted me, calling me coward 
and deserter ; this last, because my escape from the Eclipse 
was not altogether unknown. 

" ' Sir,* I answered, " that I am willing to give my sword and 
my life to my country, I have proved in this war ; but I must 
fight with a free heart ; I would never submit to the loss of 
freedom, the degradation, the cruelty inflicted by that weapon of 

i 
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tyrannj — a press-gang. And^sir^ when this was made an instra* 
ment by a traitor and a villain to rid himself of a man whom 
he feared, I was still less bonnd to submit to such thraldom.' '' 

*' ' Of whom do you speak, sir ? * he cried. 

"^Of your friend, Captain Fulke,* I answered. * Maybe 
you have heard him mention me. I am Vincent Morrens.' 

" * Was it you, sir, whom Fulke pressed ? * he asked, his 
face growing white. 

" ' It was I, and no other. At' your service, sir,' I replied. 

" Then, Patience, to mv surprise, he flung his pistol down, 
calling to his second that ne had no quarrel with Mr. Morrens, 
and Major Vincent had just cause of oflFence, for wldch he 
was sorry and hoped to make amends. 

*' For a moment all was astonishment ; but in rapid words 
he explained how he had himself aided Fulke in his notable 
scheme, thinking the man pressed was a scoundrel who had 
cheated a poor waiting-maia out of all her savings. 

" * ril never clasp hands with Fulke again,* he cried. ' To 
think that he should scurvily make me a tool to bring a 
press-gang out against a gentleman ! ' Many other words 
passed. Patience, too lon^ to tell, and taking me aside, he ex- 
plained how and where he had met you, and he showed me 
your message written in his note-book. I perceived by this 
that my letter had' never reached your eyes, if it haa your 
hands, and I felt greatlv consoled. But there was so much gall 
in my cup of contort, that it scarce sweetened my hard days.'* 

" Gall ? " I said. 

'^ Yes, Barbara. I heard that you had come a long and 
dangerous journey to see my enemy. I heard of your sorrow 
and your tears when you found your trouble was in vain. 
And seeing how you loved him, I hesitated again to grieve 

iron with the history of his treachery, and resolved only to 
et you know that I was alive and well. This I would do, 
that you might not be sorrowftd for my sake. A small 
detachment was about to traverse the forest, bearing des- 

|)atches for the governor, and to their hands I intrusted my 
etters for England. Alas I Patience, they were all cut off 
by the Indians, and brutally massacred. And scarcely had 
this sad news reached us, when we were ourselves attacked, 
and after a terrible scene of carnage I fell wounded, and was 
1>02720 away a prisoner by the savages." 
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Here I grew so wMte with fear and pity that Vincent paused 
in his story, and only told the rest nnwilhngly and shortly. 

" I will not speak of my sufferings, Patience, death would 
soon have closed them, but a great chief having fallen into 
our hands, the general held him as hostage for my life. Still 
it was not till after many weary months of a dreadful cap- 
tivity that I was rescued, and my deliverer was Mr. Ames- 
bury ! He brought me not only liberty but a new life. I 
was so worn with sickness and despair, that I believe he 
thought me dying when he laid before me a packet of letters 
from dear old England. Ah, Patience, none but the forlorn 
and forgotten exile can understand the hunger of the heart for a 
kind word from home. None but he can comprehend the joy a 
letter brings. When I broke the seal of mine, and saw the 
good colonel's writing and yours, I wept ahnost like a child." 
' *' And Mr. Amesbury gave you the history of all our vain 
efforts to discover you ? " I cried eagerly. 

"Yes, he told me all this, and more. Patience. He said your 
heart was never reaUy Alan Fulke's, and in your sorrow at 
his unworthiness you had discovered the oldest and faithftilest 
love was also the dearest. Is his word a true one, Barbara ? " 

He held out his hand for mine, and stooping to hide my face, 
I kissed it with tears. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

September 28rd. Ah, now I see Vincent in the sunlight ! 
I perceive how changed he is ! how worn and ill he looks I 
My heart beats with sudden anguish when I glance upon his 
face, and I fear I know not what. 

Last evening he grew so weary, that voice failed him, and 
it was not till this morning, as we sat together on the beach, 
that he told me the rest of his sad story. Still I fancy he 
hides from me some incident, some misfortune which he fears 
will grieve me. And when I speak of the future he turns away 
his face without rejply. Oh, what is this shadow on my 
heart? I cannot bear to write its name. 

24th. My black thoughts have vanished to-day. We are 
very happy. Vincent has talked gaily all the momm^. ^Sssfm 
Arkwright spoke of the dlBCOuteul m \Jaa ^qv^rs?^* « 
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** Madam, I am a rebel," he said. ^ My heart is in the 
American caoae. Had I remained in that conntrj, I fear 
I ghonld have drawn my sword against England. I was glad 
to resign my commission, and hnrry homewards^ still loyal in 
all things." And he glanced at me smilingly. 

" Was the voyage long ? " I asked. 

** Every day was a vear ; bnt I whispered to myself, 
* Patience, Patience,' and that word like a talisman, calmed 
me. Yet as the ship neared Falmonth, my longing for home 
grew so intense, that I verily believe my spirit ro^ed ashore 
hours before we cast anchor in the harbour. Will you believe 
it. Patience ? The last night I was at sea I feU into a kind 
of trance, in which I came hither, and sang * Barbara Allen,' 
beneath your window." 

'Mt was towards morning," I said, as my &ce turned very 
pale. " Were you sleeping ? " 

" I cannot tell," he answered. " The friend who shared 
my cabin said he called to me many times without answer, 
the cry of ' Land in sight ! ' having roused him, and he tried to 
wake me to tell me the good tidings. His voice seemed at last to 
reach me from a great distance — I standing here at Onalmara 
—and by an immense effort I responded to it, and awoke." 

Mrs. Arkwright being present, Idid not tell him till later, 
when we were in the garden alone, the strange corresponding 
vision I had bad myself, and how I fancied it was a token of 
his death. We both talked of it a little while wonderingly, 
he saying that the marvellous and hidden powers of man are 
not yet understood, more especially in all that relates to 
sympathetic influence or spiritual correspondence, recognized 
now only by accident, as when two people have the same 
thought, or when an unreal impression is created on the 
brain by the force of another's will. He believed that, we 
two being sympathetically linked, our thoughts might so act 
and react on each other as to produce the dream or vision 
which had visited us. He reminded me that I had been 
agitated that night by vague fears, and by Roby's playing 
our old song upon the flute, while be, naturally, had been 
greatly moved oy all that tenderness and anxiety which 
oppress the heart on nearing home after long absence. 

As he talked thus a little anxiously, I perceived there still 
1 ingered in his mind a fear of that gloom and superstition which 
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lurk in the Caerhydon blood. Seeing I had read his thoughts 
and there was sorrow on my face, he stooped and kissed me. 

September 26th. Vincent went yesterday to his own house. 
I was grieved to see him go, he looked so strangely ill. 

28th. I have been to Lamorran with Mrs. Arkwright. 
Vincent received me with such pitying love and tenderness 
that it nearly broke my heart. Why, when we are so happy 
does he regard me with such sorrow and compassion ? Twice 
to-day I found his eyes fixed on me with a look so full of woe 
and pain that my veins grew chill with fear ; yet when I 
asked what ailed him he only smiled. 

He thanked me for my care of Lamorran, and he tried to 
tell me what he felt when he found his chair, his book, and 
even his gloves, in the place where he had left them four years 
ago ; but his voice trembled, and his eyes filled, and, turning 
away his face, he grasped my hand for thanks. 

Afterwards the housekeeper related how he had questioned 
her, and she replied that first by his father's orders, and then 
by mine, his chair had never been moved from the spot where 
he left it, or his open book closed. 

" I told him how often you came here, miss," she said, 
" and how one day I found you crying over that little book 
with the dead flowers in it." 

Later in the day Vincent spoke of this himself. 

"Patience," he said, leaning his hand on the open Tasso, 
'* this and my faded rose yonder have cured my jealousy. I 
do not envy Alan Fulke now the poor love you gave him. 
If, while your heart was his, you could thus remember me, I 
think mine was truly ever the better share." 

He met my eyes with a smile, but in an instant there flashed 
into them the old sad look, and I heard him sigh heavily. 

'I wish he would tell me what is his sorrow. 

October 2nd. Vincent appears almost too eager to see me 
happy. He watches my face wistftilly when I laugh and am 
merry. We talk for hours of old times. I have told him all 
my life these four years past, and he has told me his. And 
yet I know there is something he is keeping from me. To- 
day I overheard him say to Dr. Scaboria— 

" No, I will not tell ratience. She has had so much sorrow; 
let her be happy a little while yet^" 
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' So it is some misforttme he will not confide to me. 
Does he imagine I am not willing to share sorrow with him ? 

October 10th. We were in the library at Lamorran. I 
knelt down by his side, and put my arms about him. 

" Vincent," I said, " why do you fear to tell me the truth ; 
I can bear anything except to lose you." 

His face was pale — ^very pale — as he bent his lips towards 
me and kissed my cheek. 

" And if it were that, Patience ?** he answered. *'If God 
called upon us to part for a time, would you try to submit ? " 

" What are you saying ? What do you mean ? " I said, as 
my arms clung to him tightly, and I looked up into his face. 

And there I saw it I Oh, God help me ! — there I saw it — 
bUnd, blind that I have been to the truth during these few 
weeks of ignorant joy. 

" I mean, Patience, that I am a dying man. The arrow 
with which I was wounded was poisonea, and though, by 
reason of my strength and youth, I have hitherto resisted 
the poison, yet now I faint beneath it. And the doctor tells 
me there is no more hope." 

It was not Patience Caerhydon who heard this, any more 
than it is I who write it here. No, it is some dull automaton 
— some hard creature without heart or sense — ^who listened 
to these words, and who sets them down on this page as coldly 
as though her hand was stone. 

He has looked ill ever since he returned home — ^ill and worn 
— ^but die I No, he cannot be going to die I And I would not say 
in my journal that each day he grew paler, because the words 
seemed to make his illness greater — ^made it get big and terrible 
to my mind, and I would not have it so. But now, " When I 
would comfort myself against sorrow, my heart is faint in me." 

October 15th. All his strength was false. Having told 
me the truth, it is gone now, and his face says to aU the 
world, " Death I death ! " 

I think I have no heart — ^no feeling. Often as I ride to 
Lamorran, I stop to watch a bird in its flight, or I find my 
horse cropping ^ass by the wayside, and I do not know it. 
I, standing idle m the road, who ought to fly to him. But 
my heart is stone cold and heavy, and my cruel eyes have 
not a single tear. Oh God^ let me weep or die I 
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To-day I watched him while he slept, and unwilling he 
should see my hard, hard face, I hid by the curtain, and, 
thinking himself alone, I heard him murmur when he awoke — 

" * From the time that it goeth forth it shall take you ; for 
morning hy morning shall it pass over^ by day and by 
night,* Yes, Yes ; death for all and then the grave. * For 
the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it, 
and the covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it,* ** 

"Vincent," I said trembling, "did you call me? Did 
you speak ? '* 

" Mv poor patient Patience,*' he answered, " did you hear 
me ? I am gneved you should see the trembling of the flesh. 
We are very sorrowful, dear Patience. 'We looked for 
peace, but no good came ; and for a time of health, and behold, 
trouble I ' Where is your hand, dearest ? I am very faint." 

I gave him my hand without a word. There is no con- 
solation, no conrfort in me ; mv heart sank down cold and 
silent, as I fell upon my knees hj his bed. 

" It will not be for long, Patience," he said, as his face 
grew bri^ter ; "do not grieve." Then in a moment he said 
again, "He giveth power to the faint. Do not fear or be 
weary. Patience 5 I will come for you at the appointed time." 

At this I leant my face upon his breast, and he rested his 
hand upon my head, saying solemnly. 

**^And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting Joy upon their heads : they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away,** * 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

OONOLUSION BY REGINALD OaBBHYDON. 

Deab Eleanor, my aunt wrote never word more in her journal 
after this. She could fix the record of other sorrows, but this 
one she could not touch. Even as she left her father's death 
unspoken of, so does she remain silent at the death of Mr. 
Morrens. It occurred about three weeks after her last entry. 
I need not tell ^ou that she was faithful to his memory. 
It only remains for me to relate^ that my unhappy mothy^ 
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goaded to mamcw by hOTHsband's iareatmcnt of her^ fled 
with Lord S— - to the continent. Thither her faithfol friend 
Philippa Mowed her, and saw her die in a convent at Ohent. 
For gne entered the Bomish Church, and songht there 
repentance and a refuge. On her death her devoted com- 
panion came to Gualmara, but her spirits had qnite sonk^ 
and she did not live long. 

When my aunt had reached the age of twenty-eight, she 
was greatly surprised by a visit from Mr. Fulke, who formally 
proposed for her hand. She refused him with quiet indigna- 
tion. Upon this his solicitors demanded payment of the 
bond, and with great sorrow and some scorn she satisfied 
their demand. Her sorrow was for my sake, as she was 
obliged to require of my trustees the £5000 she had lent 
them to clear my estate. 

I remember Mr. Fulke at this visit. He had a gay, 
dissipated air ; but he was somewhat bloated, and his face 
was coarsened and hard. My aunt said he was so changed, 
that she gazed on him with aismay. He did not long enjoy 
the money he had so meanly bought. He was killed in a 
brawl at a tavern, having been stabbed, as he declared, by a 
woman. He gave her name to the watch as Nora Maynard, 
but no such person was ever found, nnless the body of a poor 
creature taken up from the river mud at Lambeth was, as 
some say, the corpse of that most unhappy woman. Dearest, 
I have not the courage to send von tnis sad histoiy, but 
having begun to copy it, the task grew upon me. I will 
keep it till I bring home my wife, and then we will read it 
together here, at ancient Gualmara. 

Postscript added in the year 1856. 

Borne down with age and sorrow, and not always in my 
right mind — for I dream still at times my Eleanor is not 
dead — and I shall bring her home to-morrow as my bride — 
I Beginald Caerhydon, do here earnestly desire that this 
journal, and all my other papers, may be given at my death into 
the hands of my kinsman, Lionel Trevela, whose grandfather, 
also Lionel Trevela, married my half-sister, Mary Trezona. 

the end. 
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Artemus Ward: His Book. 
Riddles. Illastrated. 
Burlesques- Illustrated. 
Charades. Illastrated. 
Bisrlow Pa pers. By J. B. Lowell. 
Saxe's Poems. 
Joe Sillier' 8 Jest Book. 
Connubial Bliss. By Doughty. 
Pusley ; or. My Summer in a Gar- 
den. By Chas. Dudley Warner. 

Back-Log Studies. 0. D. War- 
ner. 

Sandy Bar. By Bret Harte. 

Itoarlnsr Cam.p. By Bret Harte. 

Heathen Chinee. By Bret Harte. 

Wit & Humour. Thomas Hood. 

Whims. By Thomas Hood. 

Oddities. By Thomas Hood. 

Innocents Abroad. Mark Twain. 

The New Pllgrrlm's Progress. 

ByMarkTwaiu. 

Jokes and Wit. Douglas Jerrold. 

Jumping Frog. By Mark Twain. 

Lietters to Punch. By Artemus 
Ward. 

Artemus Ward among the 
Mormons. 

Naughty Jemima. Illustrated. 

!Eye Openers. By Mark Twain. 

Practical Jokes. By Mark Twain. 

Screamers. By Mark Twain. 

Avrful Crammers. By Titus A. 
Brick. 

Babies and liadders, hy Ema- 
nuel Kink, and Artemus Ward 
among the Fenians. 
Holmes' Wit and Humour. 



39. Josh Billings: His Sayings. 

40. Danbury Newsman. By J. M. 

Bailey. 

41. Uvstery of Ur. £. Drood. Bj 

Orpheus C. Kerr. 

42. Shaving Them. Titus A. Brick. 

43. Kr. Brown on the G-oings-on 

of Mrs. Brown. 

44. Sensation Novels. Bret Harte. 

45. liittle Breeches. 

46. Mr. Sprouts : His Opinions. 

48. Bamsbottom Papers. T. Hook. 

49. Major Jack Downing. 

50. The Pagan Child, and other 

Hketchcs. By Bret Harte. 

Fcap. 8vo, wrapper, Is. — 13 for Ss. Cd. 

51. Helen's Babies. ByJohnllab- 

berton. 

52. The Barton Experiment. By 

Johu Habberton. 

53. The Mississippi Pilot By 

Mark Twain. 

54. Jericho Road Author of "Hnlcn's 

Babies." 

55. Some Other Babies, very like 

Helen's, only more so. 

56. The Story of a Honeymoon. 

By C. H. Boss. 

57. That Dreadfal Boy, Trotty. 

By £. Stuart Pholps 

58. Hans Breitmann's Ballads. 

By J. G. Leland. 

59. Other People's Children. Se- 

quel to and by the Author of 
" Helen's Babies." Dlustrated. 

60. Cent per Cent. By Blanchard Jer- 

rold. 

61. That Husband of Mine. 



LoNDOv: WABD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick House, Dorset Buildings.^ 

Salisbury SquAK&, 'E».Cj, 



IN CLOTH BUTDIXa, Is. FEI^ VOIiUMB. 

BE ETON'S 

NATIONAL REFERENCE BOOKS 

lOa THE PIOPU 01 GEIAT BRITAUI MI IREUMI, 

Th$ C/ieapest and lient Rrfereiiee Jfooksinfhe World, Each eontaininff ffwn 
Five Hundred and Twelve to Five Hundred and Sixty Columna, 



I. Beeton's British Gazetteer.— Compiled from fhe 
Latest and Bost Authorities. Gives all Hallway Stations, 
Post Towns, Monqr Order Offices, and Population. 

5. Beeton'B Britisli Biography.— From the Earliest 

Times to tlio Accession of George HI. 

3. Beeton's Modem Men and Women.— From the 
Accession of George III. to the present time. 

4« Beeton's Bible Dictionary. — ^A Cyclopedia of the 
Truths and Narratives of the Holy Scriptures. 

6. Beeton's Classical Dictionary.— A Treasury of 

Greek and Boman Biography, Geography, Mythology, 
and Antiquities. 

6. Beeton's Medical Dictionary.— A Safe Goide for 

every l^'amily, defining with perfect plainness fhe symx)- 
toms and treatmpr.t of all ailments, illnesses, and diseases. 

7. Beeton's Dacd Book.— A British Chronology from 

the Earliest Bccords to the Present Period. 

8. Beeton's Dictionary of Commerce and Manu- 

factures of the World. — Terms used in Commerce, 
Business Ports and Markets, modes of transacting 
business in each Hemispliere. 

9. Beeton's Modern European Celebrities.— A 

Biography of Continental Men and Women of Note who 
have Lived during the last Hundred Years, or are now 

LivinjDf. 

R^ Tho New Edition of tho " TrBiiB Dictionary/* In the ahofe MriiM. Ih thus 
huMiiirottiilyalludod tu by Mr. Hpur^'oon in thn **8\V0KD AND TliOWKl." for July:— 
*'()ii tho ■annoHltiun tttat Ward kUmUs tho piipcr. ]«oclc KOts the nfceetn printed f.>r 
nuthlni;, and Tyl^r flnds a binder to whom protlfe In nootijnct^ wo could tindorttiind the 
)iriii1u(!tlon of thin ImliU f*. r a Khillinf;. But as tho honourablo ohmmeter of the iu<-8t 
rrspiusCablo Ann of Wurd, Tjock. and Tyler in beyond all ampleUNi, via eoufeei oup- 
ni'IvcH nonpltuHiMl. When thiH * BiBLiB Diction'ary * came out at la,ln a paper cover, 
w<) n>coniuend(Mi all poor BtudoutN and tcacbem to buy It; bat now it ean be had 
biiund at tho Kaiiie price, wo feel penuodcd that thajy will porchai) It without i 
pcmuaslua. \ 

• Published bf Watd^ Locfe, ana Co, ■ 
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BEETONS LEGAL HANDB 

PEIOE OHB BHIUJNO EACa 

1. PROPEKTY. 

2. WOMEN. CHILDREN, and REGISTRATION. 

3. DIVORCE and MATRIMONIAL CAUSES. 

4. WILLS, EXECUTORS, and TRUSTEES. 

6. TRANSACTIONS IN TRADE, SECURITIES and 
SURETIES. 

6. PARTNERSHIP and JOINT-STOCK COMPANIEa; 

7. LANDLORD and TENANT, LODQERS, RATES and 

TAXES. : 

8 BLASTERS, APPRENTICES, and SERVANTS, WObE- 

ING CONTRACTS. ■ - 

g. AUCTIONS, VALUATIONS, AOENCT, GAMES and 

WAGERS 

10. COMPOSITIONS, LIQUIDATIONS, & BAWERUPTCY. 

11. CONVEYANCE, TRAVELLERS, and INNEEEP33E,S. 

12. AGREEMENTS, DEEDS, POWERS, and ARBITRA- 

TIONS. 



BEETON'S COUNTRY BOOKS. 

1. Poultry and Pigeons. Howto Eoarand llanasc them. ColootBd , 



3. Biitiali Song Birds. How to Rour and Mimasre them. Coloured 

Piites. 

4. Tlie Panot Book. Hot; to Bear and Mannga them. Coloured 

Platen. 
6. Birds' Neete and Egga, and Bird-stufing. Coionreii PDitdB. 

6. Rabbits and Squirrels. Uow to Hear and Uanacu Uieai. 

Coloiired Plats. 

7. Boea, Silkworms, aad the Aquarium. How ts Itcar i 

Manngo them. Coloureil Piute. 
6. Dogs and Cats. Uow to Rear and Uacaga tbcin. Colourod 
Plate. 
•,- ThPBO hoots oontiin iinpio InBlrucli™ for all whn kcsp rirds. roullir, TIw 
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■rf. Lock, and Co. 
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JUDSON'S 6 
DYES. 



SIXPENCE 

Per Bottle. 



Sold hy Chemists and Stationers, 



i 



MAGENTA 


MAROON 


PINK 


BLACK 


MAUVE 


BUFF 


OBEEN 


LAVENDER 


VIOLET 


CERISE 


CLARET 


SLATE 


PUCE 


SCARLET 


BUBT 


OBEY 


PUKPLE 


ORANGE 


CRIMSON 


PONCEAU 


CANARY 


BLUE 


BROWN 


LILAC 




TESTIU 


ONI AL. 




mole Dyea tot Vh 

111IO.I Hitori t"t -..me 

, 'rill(li:JJiJ9IT«, hit* 


e People" "Oly «.|>.l" » trkl w b= a«lj 

(...^1,1 »D Itmn uf thP highPi^t Bnooomjr. 
Cl' ra. t trtrN] Did lJir|i«r, unit nnu' dyo all M 

.■-. ftn.-wltU am mom tiuM(Ki'jry iwnilw. 



Use a Bottle of Dye in a Pailfiil of Boiling Water. 



ri»- i:,iUHrh,g Arii 



HORSEHAIR 
LEATHER 
WOOL 
SILK 



COTTON 

WOOD 

HEMP 

JUTE 

SEAWEED 



i 



IVOBY 

BONE 
HORN 

WHALEBONE 
BASKET WORK 



ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 

EVEBLASTINO FLOWERS AND GRASSES, WILLOW^ 

SHAVINGS. CROaUET BALLS, &c. 



JtitflriifhffmiitfMl 



LOW J 

J 



